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GLOUCESTER AND CAPE ANN. 


FFNO most persons the 

| name of Captain 

John Smith, the early 

discoverer and adven- 

turer, is chiefly known 

on account of its asso- 

ciation with the name 

of Pocahontas. Some 

modern skeptic has, 

with that feeling of 

unbelief and_ irrever- 

ence which is one of 

the worst features of 

the age, been endeay 

oring to relegate that 

beautiful and romantic 

story to the domains of 

fiction. Whether this 

attempt be successful or 

no, and we hope it will 

never be heard of again, 

one or two bits of faet 

and romance in the his 

tory of Captain Smith 

must be accepted as 

true so long as any 

thing is believed by 

this unbelieving gen- 

eration. It is probably 

not generally known 

that when a prisoner in 

AT THE WINDOW. Turkey, Captain Smith 

was befriended by a 

lady whom he calls Charatza Tragabigzonda. ‘The first 

name is Sclavic; she was doubtless of such origin. The 

second is not unlikely an English corruption of Trabe- 

zoanda, the modern Greek for Trebizond; that is, Cha- 

ratza of Trebizond. Years after this, in 1614, he was 

cruising along the rough, inhospitable coast of New En- 

gland, and discovered beyond “ Naimkeck,” now Salem, 

“a fair headland,” which, in grateful and affectionate 

remembrance of the fair lady of his captivity, he named Cape Tragabigzonda. Charles L. 
altered this to Cape Ann, after his mother, the queen of James I. Smith also named 
Straitsmouth, Milk, and Thatcher’s islands, off the pitch of the Cape, the Three Turks’ 
Heads—a name afterward transferred to the triple-crested hill of Agamenticus, on the 
coast of Maine, one of the first landmarks visible to the mariner when he comes off the 
coast. Thatcher’s Island, the most noteworthy of the three islands, is a long, narrow 
islet, whose lofty twin light-houses are visible a long distance, and are eagerly sought for 
by the homeward-bound sailor. They were first lighted December, 1771, or over one 
hundred years ago. 
But although possessing a fine snug harbor, and lying directly in the path of vessels 
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GLOUCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS, 


passing into Massachusetts Bay—and they 
were then becoming numerous—in search 
of cod, which then abounded in those wa- 
ters, it was not until three years after the 
landing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth, and 
nine years after the discovery of the cape 
by Smith, that the first Englishman set- 


tled on Cape Ann, at the place now called 
| Gloucester. It is curious that from the very 
first the settlement took the character it 
| has kept ever since, that of a fishing post. 
It was founded as a rendezvous where fish- 
ermen could cure their fish and fit out for 
| their trips, and it has remained exclusively 
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ANNISQUAM, 


a fishing post to this day, a period of two 
hundred and fifty-one years. It is doubtful 
if this can be paralleled on this side of the 
ocean. 

There is nothing especially remarkable to 
the general public in the history of Glouces- 
ter and Cape Ann during the colonial and 
Revolutionary periods, except the connec- 
tion of the worthy sea-faring citizens with 
the witchcraft delusion which swept over 
New England in the seventeenth century. 
It deserves record as a valuable contribu- 
tion to the history of demonology, and as a 
strong proof of the sincerity of former be- 
lief in satanic interposition in human af- 
fairs—an interposition which seems to exist 
in full force to this day, although it takes 
other forms than those of witchcraft: libel, 


| sound, 


slander, bank defaleations, corruption in 
high places, and a general winking at crime, 
and a popular way of condoning or com- 
pounding with iniquity which some are 
pleased to call charity and optimism. 

But to return to our muttons. In 1692, 
about the time of the Salem tragedy, Beel- 
zebub, with a legion of evil spirits, was re- 
ported to be marching on Gloucester. It 
was asserted that men were seen at various 
times in the neighborhood of the town, re- 
sembling Frenchmen; they were repeatedly 
pursued, surrounded, and fired upon, and 
occasionally fell as if hit, but started up 
again and fled into the bush, leaving no 
foot-print on the soil, and making no audible 
These occurrences became so fre- 


| quent and alarming as to shake the doughty 
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souls of the men of Gloucester, insomuch 
that they garrisoned their fort for some 
weeks, and kept constantly on the alert 
against the powers of darkness, peppering 
away at them occasionally with what seems 
to have been an ineffectual waste of powder 
and ball. But so real and universal was 
the panic that a reinforcement of sixty val- 
iant men was actually sent from Ipswich to 
assist in the defense of the place against its 
imaginary foes. Finding the town too vig- 
ilantly guarded to be carried either by coup 
de main or siege, his Plutonian excellency | 
brought off his forces in good order, and call- 
ing up his reserves, made a combined, more | 
insidious, and decisive attack on the Puri- 
tan settlements, which well-nigh succeed- | 
ed at Salem. 

But, as before observed, the history of | 
Gloucester centres in the fisheries. The 
yarns told at her firesides are of hair- | 
breadth escapes at sea; her legends and | 
romances have a flavor of the salt sea 
about them; her rugged red granite shore 
is marked with the scenes of memorable 
shipwrecks and storms; her town records 
are the records of fleets that have gone 
down on the Banks, of pinks and schooners 
that have foundered on the Georges, of he- 
roes who have toiled for their families, and 
fought the grim battle of life with the fogs, 
the lightning, and the swooping billows of 
the sou’wester, and with the ice, the hail, 
and the short, savage cross seas and terrible 
blast of the raging nor’wester, while their 


children have cried for their absent fathers, 
and their wives have lain awake through 
long, dreary nights, burning the light in 
the window, and straining their eyes to see, 
through the gloom of the storm, the long- 
expected vessel and the beloved form that 
perhaps have already gone down far at sea. 
Such is life on Cape Ann for those whose 
heritage is noble poverty, and whose lives 
are lives of honest toil. Her fishermen may 
not reap such dividends as the farmers who 


| till the fat soil of the West, but they are 


not less enterprising nor less useful in ply- 


|ing their perilous craft, as they labor sum- 
| mer and winter on 


“The fields that no man sows, 
The farm that pays no fee.” 


The total number of vessels lost from the 
single little port of Gloucester for the forty- 
three years ending August, 1873, was 296, 
and the total number of lives lost during 
the same period amounted to 1437—an aver- 
age of thirty-four lives and seven vessels 
annually. Twenty-eight vessels were lost 


| during nine months of the year 1873, with 


a loss of 172 lives, leaving nearly two hun- 
dred widows and orphans. The loss of life 
and property has been over one-half on the 
Georges, rightly called the grave-yard of 
Cape Ann. It should be remembered also, 
in order fully to realize the terrible nature 
of this fearful record, that for many years 
Gloucester was but a small place. In 1840 
it had only 6350 inhabitants, and has but 
recently reached its present population of 
17,000, and its dignity as a city with a valu- 
ation of over $8,000,000, 

The first fishing vessels were craft of six 
to ten tons, called pinks, pointed at both 
ends, without bowsprits, and carrying two 
fore-and-aft sails. Later the pointed prow 
was shaved off, and a bowsprit and jib were 
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The total number of vessels 
now registered in the district 
of Gloucester, which includes 
a few owned at Manchester, 
Rockport, and Essex, is 496, 
of which seven are steam-ves- 
sels, comprising in all 28,775 
tons. While the number of 
vessels is slightly decreasing, 
the tonnage is on the increase, 
which shows that the size of 
the vessels is growing larger, 
while the fishing business is 
ina thriving condition. Six- 
teen were added to the fleet 
last year. Of these vessels, 
420 are engaged exclusively 
in the fisheries. The total 
product for the year ending 
June, 1873, was $3,435,500. 
The number of men directly 
employed in these vessels is 
about 6000; many of them 
are from the provinces, and 
make excellent skippers and 
seamen, while Sweden, Nor- 
way, and the Portuguese isl- 
ands contribute a large num- 
ber, who are generally capa- 
ble, orderly, and industrious. 
They fare very well, as com- 
pared with the fishermen of 


added, and the vessel, retaining its pink | other days, or with men before the mast 


stern, was then termed a jigger. 


in the merchant service now. Fresh pies, 


ing vessels which now sail out of Gloucester | biscuit, fowls, eggs, and other similar deli- 


with lines graceful 
as those of a yacht, 
swift and buoyant 
and the best sea- 
boats in the world, 
are appropriately 
rigged as schoon- 
ers, for at Glouces- 
ter the name and 
the rig were first 
invented. In 1713 
Captain Andrew 
Robinson launched 
a vessel whose rig 
was what is now 
called a schooner, 
gafts instead of the 
lateen yards until 
then in use, and 
the luff of the sail 
bent to hoops on 
the mast. As she 
slipped down the 
ways a by-stand- 
er exclaimed, “Oh, 
how she schoons!” 
“A schooner let her 
be!” replied the 
builder, catching at 
the word intuitive- 
ly. 
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cacies are not unfrequently seen in the fore- 
castle of a Gloucester banker. 

The mackerel fishermen usually start out 
as early as the last-of February for the 
Georges Banks, the worst time of the year 
for winds, and as they anchor near together 
in ranks on those treacherous shoals, where 


even in calm weather the tide rips swirl 
and boil in an extraordinary manner, if one 
drags her anchors in a gale of wind, it is al- | 
most a dead certainty that, as she sweeps on 
to destruction, she will fall foul of some of 
her companions and involve them in a com- 


mon doom, which is 
the reason why it is 
rare to hear of one 
vessel being lost alone 
on the Georges. The 
mackerel fishermen 
bound to other waters, 
with the cod, halibut, 
and haddock fisher- 
men, do not start un- 
tillater. The cod are 
aught chiefly on the 
Grand Banks of New- 
foundland, where the 
watch-lights twinkle 
in the midnight gleom 
in company with those 
of the French fisher- 
men of Miquelon and 
St. Pierre. Many mack- 
erel are caught in the 
Bay of St. Lawrence, 
off Cape North, Sidney, 
and the Magdalen Isl- 
ands, where the daring 
fishermen often linger 
until late in the fall, and are often em- 


| bayed by tremendous gales among those 


inhospitable shores, without sea-room, on a 
lee shore, and no safe port to run to. The 
haddock and halibut are oftener caught on 
Brown’s Bank and within the waters of 
New England. It is a curious sight to see 
a schooner come in from the Banks loaded 
down nearly to the scuppers and packed to 
the beams with cod-fish. The wharf is lined 
with eager spectators as she glides up to her 
dock with a leading wind. The foresail 
comes in, then the mainsail is lowered, and 
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handed by a crew weather-beaten and clum- 
sily limber in useful but not graceful Cape 
Cod sea-boots, sou’westers, and oil-jackets, 
and with the inevitable clay pipe jutting 
out beyond the bushy, untrimmed beard. 
Then the jib down-haul is manned, and a 
number of boys, eager for the day when they 
can go to the Banks, catch the hawsers, 
and make her fast to the pier fore and aft. 
answered on both sides, the crew range 
themselves on board and on shore, with 
one-tined pitchforks, and proceed to un- 
load with the rapidity and regularity of 
machinery. The men in the hold heave the 
fish on deck, thence they are tossed on the 
wharf. Another turn of the pitchfork lands 
them under the knife, their heads and tails 
come off, and they are split open almost in 
a second, and are then salted and laid on 
the fish stages or trellises to dry, after 
which they are ready to serve up to good 


Christians either for fish-balls on Sunday or | 


for hash on Friday. 
In connection with its fisheries Glouces- 


ter has the largest importing trade of any 
port in Massachusetts, except Boston. An 
average of thirty square-rigged vessels la- 
den with salt, ete., enter the place annually 
from foreign ports. 

The city also does a large business in the 


| manufacture of oil-clothes, which are rather 
| more necessary to the seaman than a dress- 
| coat 
Amidst a hail-storm of questions asked and | 


and white cravat are considered at 
a wedding, and are quite de rigueur at any 
parties given by Neptune, when the winds 
furnish the music for the dance of the 
schooners on the Banks. The oil-clothes 
of Gloucester find a market in every port 
of America. 

The topography of Cape Ann is peculiar. 
It will surprise some to learn that a large 
part of it is practically an island. A vessel 
can completely circumnavigate it. That 
looks as if it were insular. The fact is that 
the seaward and largest half of the cape is 
divided from the other half by the Annis- 
quam River, which is a broad winding inlet 
spreading laterally into winding creeks and 
salt marshes, and extending from Ipswich 
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man’s Woe, a reef 
immortalized by 
Longfellow’s _ bal- 
lad, ‘The Wreck of 
the Schooner Hespe- 
rus;” but there is 
no authentic story 
which accounts for 
the weird name 
given to the ledge 
from time immemo- 
rial, The city lies 
on a range of hills 
around the port, 
presenting an_ ef- 
fective appearance, 
especially if one 
happens to see it 
on a calm = sum- 
mer’s day, asa back- 
ground to a marine 
picture, when a fleet 
of two or three hun- 
dred schooners is 
putting to sea, after 
a storm, spreading 
their white duck 
against the blue 
sky, and fanning 
gently hither and 
thither singly or in 
picturesque groups 
before the  cat’s- 
paws, or idly drift- 
ing out eastward, 
stretching in a long 
line beyond Thatch- 
er’s Island, and 
- eatching the fresh 
breeze that is dark- 
ening the distant 
Bay until within a few rods of Massachu-| offing. Here the green of their graceful 
setts Bay on the South, where a very nar- | hulls, the gilt scroll-work on the bows, and 
row neck of land formerly joined the cape | the canvas on the lofty masts are reflected 
to the main-.and. This, however, was di- | with absolute fidelity on the calm surface ; 
vided many years ago by a canal called the | or beyond they are seen heeling over to the 
Cut, which it was expected would be of | first breath of the incoming sea-wind, that 
great advantage for small vessels, especial- | ruffles the burnished steel of the sheeny 
ly in time of war—a hope which has never swell, forming altogether a spectacle of in- 
been fully realized. The town of Glouces- | exhaustible variety and beauty. 
ter extends entirely across the cape north The streets of Gloucester are not quite as 
and south, including Annisquam, Lanesville, | abrupt as those of quaint old Marblehead, 
the pretty little hamlet of Riverdale, and | but they are, notwithstanding, quite broken 
Magnolia, a charming summering settlement | and irregular in parts, presenting, however, 
on Kettle Cove. On the eastern shore are | a general appearance of thrift and comfort. 
the fishing and quarrying towns of Rock- | A number of antique buildings still remain, 
port and Pigeon Cove, which ought to be | while an elegant and commodious City Hall 
included within the corporation to which | was opened in 1871. 
they naturally and doubtless will ere many Annisquam, or, as it is familiarly called, 
years belong. Gloucester Harbor is a small | Squam, which some say was the original 
but safe haven inside of Ten Pound Island, Indian name, with the prefix Ann’s, is also 
but the outer port lies open to the sea, and | an old settlement on Ipswich Bay, with 
the entrance is dangerous in heavy weather | steep, narrow, winding rural lanes and a 
on account of the bar stretching across it. | snug little harbor, across which, at the en- 
Opposite Eastern Point, on the left hand to | trance, lies a dangerous bar. It is a well- 
vessels entering, are Kettle Island and Nor- | known port of refuge for small fishermen 
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when a northeaster is blowing, which has | 
given rise to the ridiculous story of a preach- 
er on the cape who was holding forth on 
a certain Sabbath to a congregation of old 
salts on the necessity of securing to them- | 
selves a haven of refuge against the day of 
wrath. “Supposing,” he said, “ you should 
get caught out in the bay, the clouds grow- 
ing blacker and blacker, the sea rising, and | 
the wind threatening a gale, wouldn’t you | 
feel the need of some safe harbor, and how 
would you do in such a case?” “ Put your 
helm up and bear away for Squam!” out 
spoke an old fisherman from a remote cor- 
ner of the “ meetin’-house.” Squam is reach- 
ed from Gloucester by a ride in old-fashion- 
ed stages which connect with the railroad 
at Gloucester. A continuation of Squam is 
Bay View, where General Butler has his 
summer residence, and keeps his yacht, the 
famous America, winner of the Queen’s cup. 
Adjoining this, and substantially part of it, 
is the charming village of Lanesville, also 
lying by the shore of the vast ocean. Two 
or three miles beyond is Pigeon Cove, which 
is a sort of feeler thrown out by Rockport, 
which little fishing port completes the cordon 
of quaint, half-ancient, half-modern settle- 
ments of Cape Ann. Most of them have 
more or less to do with the quarrying of 
granite, and the busy, not unmusical ringing 
click-click of the chisel and the mallet is an 
ordinary sound on the cape. This business 
has caused the construction of several of the 


smallest and snuggest ports in the world. 
A breakwater of massive granite some forty 
feet high is built across a little cove, with 
an entrance only large enough to allow a 
vessel to slip through into a haven perfectly 
secure from the wildest storms, but barely 
four or five acres in extent. Lanesville Har- 
bor is probably the most curious place of 
this sort on this side of the Atlantic. 

The general appearance of the cape is 
rocky in the extreme, while there are no 
very lofty precipices on the coast, nor any 
very striking features any where visible, as 
on the coasts of other lands. The effect is 
wild, but can hardly be said to be cheering. 
The fields are strewn with stones, as if it 
had rained rocks there in some unknown 
day of Divine retribution in past ages. The 
whole land is astonishingly wrinkled, like a 
limp handkerchief, with hills, hillocks, hum- 
mocks, and the angular shoulders of un- 
tamable ledges and bowlders, with ocea- 
sional phenomena like Rafe’s Crack and 
Trap Rock Chasm; while the woods are 
of a similar austere character, sombre pines 
and cedars evermore chanting a solemn and 


| dirge-like music to the ocean winds, like an 


echo of the everlasting roar of the surge on 
the rocky shore. Here and there, like a ca- 
price of nature, are bits of idyllic beauty, a 
quiet little nook by a brook-side, or a pool 
reflecting the blue sky on its quiet bosom, 
unconscious of the raging ocean close at 
hand, like the pure soul of a child still ig- 
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norant of the stormy world, and reflecting 
the innocence of heaven; then a delicious 
avenue of embowering willows steals on 
the view, and fills one with delight which is 
heightened by contrast with the wild scenes 
just beyond. 

At present the cape is overrun annually 
for three or four months by an army from 
the cities. The era of boarding - houses, 
shanties, and shooting-boxes has fairly set 
in. The trim yacht is seen lying in the 
coves alongside of some rusty old pink or 
granite drogher; the weather- worn and 
quaint gambrel-roofed farm-houses are turn- 
ed for the nonce into villas. They are gar- 
nished with new porches, lace curtains, and 


croquet grounds; and cottages presenting a! 
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cross between an Italian villa and a Chinese 
joss-house are perched on the hill-tops and 
planted among the buildings of the early 
settlers, not always with perfect success as 
regards effect. There is hardly any thing 
that will so test the sense of propriety and 
artistic taste as the location and construc- 
tion of a country-seat, whether simple or 
pretentious. So many fail, so few succeed, 
in the attempt, it may be considered a eru- 
cial test of one’s capacity in such matters, 
The ideal country residence is yet to be 
designed; but one thing in its construc- 
tion, and the last thing usually thought of, 
should be fitness. A building that would 
look well by the Thames or in Venice is not 
suited to Cape Ann. 


A DREAM OF FAIR WEATHER. 
By JAMES MAURICE THOMPSON. 


A strange wild being, half goat, half man— 
While past him the plover and dunlin flew, 
And over his hoofs the river waves ran— 
Blew on a reed, and blew and blew 
Tbe one monotonous tune that he knew. 


And a wind came out of the dusky south, 
Calling the rose with a mellow sough, 

Like a whistle-call from a lover’s mouth; 
And the rose, the red rose, sweetly enough, 
Bowed in acknowledgment thereof. 


And out of the south with the wind there flew 
A great blue heron that drifted low, 

And dropped by the river where tall reeds grew, 
And where bright willows waved to and fro 
O’er the nest of a teal in the flags below. 


Midmost a smile on the river's face 
In a kiss of ripples the lily slept; 

And here and there in the liquid space, 
Where great brown turtles lazily crept, 
In shoals the glittering sun-perch leapt. 


An oriole, deep in its braided nest, 

On the waves of the south wind rocked and rolled, 
With the little cup fitted so close to its breast * 
That it looked like some splendid molten gold 

Poured from a crucible into a mould, 


In a hovering cloud of butterflies, 
Lulled by a murmur of drowsy bees, 

And flooded with sweets and the tender dyes 
Of a bed of bloom in the stream of the breeze, 
A maiden slept in the dusk of the trees. 


A humming-bird daintily touched her mouth, 
Finding it sweet as a rose-bud is— 

As red and sweet as a rose of the south— 
And she smiled in her sleep, saying, ‘It is his kiss: 
I knew my lover would come for this!” 


Her lute lay beside her, and lo! the wind 
Stirred to music its tunéd strings; 

In a quiver of rapture the long grass leaned, 
And swarms of beautiful gilded things 
Hung tranced in the air on filmy wings. 


And out of the forest a youth there came, 
Tall and strong and lithe of limb, 

Who stopped and called a musical name 
Till the maiden sprang up and answered him 
From the pool of blooms in the shadows dim. 


But sleep was loath to let go her eyes, 
Though her lover’s kisses again and again 
Thrilled them through with a sweet surprise, 
And opened them like blue lily-buds twain 

Blown into blossom after a rain. 


| Her long gold hair fell down and down, 
Till like a robe it enveloped her 

With a mist of splendor from foot to crown; 
And the breath of her lips was sweeter far 
To her lover than all the bloom scents were. 


She leaned on his breast, and he pressed her close, 
And kissed her again ’mid the singing of birds; 

And the sough of the south wind calling the rose, 
And the south wind touching the lite’s sweet cords, 
Drowned to a murmur his loving words, 


The butterflies rose from the flowers and fled 
With the gold-sharded beetles and brown honey-bees, 
And away like a bolt the humming-bird sped, 
While suddenly, utterly up in the trees, 
Their singing the emulous choirs did cease. 


| “Let us go,” said her lover, “‘ while yet we are young, 
And life is like wine in the cup of the heart, 
While love is a song that is vet unsung— 
| Come, let us go from all others apart: 
| Go with me, drift with me, just as thou art!” 


So she took up her lute, and together they went, 
Slow, side by side, in the summer land, 

Where the grass flowed free (like a sea star-sprent), 
With bubbles of blossoms and fragrance-fanned, 
Till they reached and stood on the river’s sand, 


He drew from its hiding a light canoe, 
Launched it, and both stepped in with smiles; 
He dipped the oars, the south wind blew, 
And away they went through the subtle wiles 
Of the sheeny stream, by its drowsy isles. 


Her hair on the wind, like a sun-smitten cloud, 
Floated in long bright brushes of gold; 

She touched her lute, and sang out so loud 
That the river fringes, through every fold 
Of willows and rushes and plane-trees old, 


Trembled with pleasure, and leaned far down 
Where the water-rails in their sieek tight coats, 
And the great blue heron and dunlin brown, 
Tiptoed on the sand with outstretched throats, 
Caught in the wonderful snare of her notes. 
Oh, ever and ever the weather was fair, 
And ever and ever the view was fine: 
They laughed and sang, nor dreamed of a care, 
But floated right on in the sweet sunshine 
Till they drank life up like drinking good wine. 
Now, when they were gone, the goat-footed man, 
With the furry ears, hilarious grew, 
And up and down by the river ran, 
And blew on a reed, and blew and blew 
| The one delightful tune that he knew. 
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TWNHE wheat harvest was gathered, and 
i the heats of midsummer were begin- 
ning to drive all who had means and leisure 
to congregate about the famous springs and 
cool places in the mountains—those charm- 
ing shades, 

“The choice resort of many an ancient quiz, 
Who comes to cure his gout or rheumatiz, 
While younger votaries, in the German reeling, 
Can take a course of Terpsichorean heeling,” 

where our city matrons and misses find an 
agreeable refuge from their hot bricks and 
odoriferous gutters, and their provincial sis- 
ters enjoy the annual opportunity of study- 
ing urban graces and town fashions on equal 


MARSHAL. 


terms. 


For on the paved sidewalk or car- 
peted saloon the boldest country lass is 
quelled and cowed by her conscious igno- 


rance of the great art. But in strolling 
over snaky meadows, climbing lizard-haunt- 
ed fences, or galloping through shadowy 
forests, the abode of horse-flies and ground- 
squirrels, our Maude may play the heroine 
to protect and patronize her fashionable 
cousin, and receive proudly her grateful ac- 
knowledgments, in the shape of a new wrig- 
gle in the dance, the most stylish turn of a 
Dolly Vardén, or exquisitely artistic twist 
of a jute chignon. 

At this crisis it was announced to the 
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company at Meadland that a grand tourna- 
ment would be held at the Ice Mountain on 
the 10th of August, proximo, the lists being 
free to all the chivalry of the land, high- 
land or lowland, town or country, home or 
foreign. 

This announcement, for the hour, over- 
came the listlessness of a July morning, and 
we all gathered around Rhoda for an an- 
swer. 

“ Certainly, gentlemen, this is a challenge 
no true knight can refuse.” Then she turn- 
ed her dark languishing eyes on me—*“ And 
you, Mr. Laureate, will do me a special fa- 
vor—” 

I trembled with triumphant excitement. 
“ And I, madam, if I may wear your colors, 
will win you a grown of stars.” 

“And I,” interposed the major, briskly, 
“was about to request the same privilege.” 

“Excuse me, major,” said I, choking with | 
anger; “I think the lady addressed herself | 
to me.” 

The veteran’s face reddened to a clouded 
mahogany, and he spoke with a haughty 
and defiant formality : 

“Pardon me, Sir; although I may not en- 
joy the honor of being her selected knight, 
the rules of the tourney do not exclude a 
second champion for the same lady; we may 
venture to compete for the prize at least, 
may we not ?” 

“Gentlemen,” said Rhoda, biting her lip, 
and suppressing a smile, “this is hasty and 
unkind. I had no thought of bidding for 
the silly crown of the tournament. Leave | 
that honor to the mountain lasses, who will 
enjoy it, and to whom it properly belongs. 
I only meant to propose that Mr. Laureate 








should dignify the rustic entertainment by 
writing a prologue suited to the occasion— 
a task which his graceful talents could ac- 
complish most appropriately and agreeably.” 

I was profoundly snubbed, angry, and con- 
fused. Notas her chosen knight, with steed 
and lance, was I to appear in the lists, but 
as the pitiful poetaster of the day, the poor 
minne-singer whose duty was to flatter and 
extol the triumphant actors in the gallant 
strife. This was too much, and I stalked 
indignant from the room. 

Rhoda followed me, and as I was about 
descending the steps into the lawn, I felt 
her hand upon my arm. 

“Pray, Mr. Laureate, don’t resent my 
thoughtless suggestion as an indignity to 
your lofty art. Forgive my simplicity, if I 
have offended.” 

Forgive !—lofty art!—simplicity! Why, 
that look and voice flowed over my soul as 
a stream of golden honey ingulfs some help- 
less moth. 

“Lady Rhoda, your slightest wish shall 
be my law. My art is honored by your or- 
ders, and I was only vexed that the task as- 
signed should be so trivial and easily ac- 
complished.” 

“T thank you for your polite acquies- 
cence,” said she, “ but you evidently disdain 
the task, and I have half a mind to with- 
draw my request.” Then she sighed, and 


|her dark eyes seemed dreamily intent on 


something a thousand miles away. “For 


of that grim and barbaric institution, with 
its fantastic and affected sentiments, its 
atrocious and inhuman realities, its cruel 
and vindictive spirit, who would wish to 
remember any thing except what has been 














dignified and purified by the gentle min- 
strelsy of the troubadours? And what that 
royal poet, artist, and chevalier, the good 
King René of Provence, has so gracefully 
and charmingly done for the tournaments 
of his country and generation, I thought 
might be no unworthy task for the most 
punctilious poet and gentleman of our own.” 

I was overwhelmed, and replied, in an im- 
ploring tone, “Madam, if I do not drown 
myself in the Branch within the next hour, 
the prologue shall certainly be forth-com- 
ing.” 

“ Pray, don’t think of that; it is not at all 
chivalric ; but do what I bid you ;” and with 
the slightest touch of coquetry in her man- 
ner, the widow ungloved her left hand and 
threw me the tiny gauntlet. “There, my 


gallant troubadour, is a pen-wiper for you.” | 


Then she retired, and Major Martial gave 
my hand a friendly wrench, and half whis- 
pered: “All open and understood between 
us, Larry Laureate. A courteous tourney 
between pen and lance. Let the best man 
win her, and the loser dance at the wedding.” 

I returned the soldier's hearty grip, and 
responded in the same tone. The sense of 
concealed rivalry which had hitherto haunt- 
ed and hampered me was now gone. I was 
free to love and win my lady without vio- 
lating the laws of friendship, and, in truth, 
I thought the prospect was not discouraging. 

The major and myself walked together to 


the stables, where we saw Dick Rattlebrain, | 


already mounted, and armed with a dried 


corn-stalk, charging across the field like a | 


drunken Comanche. There was Augustus 
too, grasping a bean pole, and arguing in 
a nervous and undecided manner with the 


snickering hostler, who was urging him to | 


mount the excited and skittish colt, which 
he held ready by the bridle. 

We ordered our horses, and while await- 
ing the harnessing, the soldier amicably con- 
descended to give the neophyte some lessons 
in horsemanship. 

“First throw away that stupid pole,” said 
he. “Now mount your horse, and let him 
understand he carries his master. That ac- 
complished, you will need about ten days’ 
training in the details of his management. 
Then you may take up the lance and prac- 
tice with it.” 

Cockney was happy; and perceiving that 
I was mounting, the soldier asked if I would 
join their exercises. I declined, being off 
for a solitary ride in the woods. 

The major winked facetiously. “ Rather 
in the clouds on your famous winged cours- 
er. I wish you a fortunate flight.” 

“ And if I should not re-appear for a fort- 
night, pray make my excuses to Mr. Mead- 
ows and the ladies, and permit no inquiries.” 

The major looked surprised, but not alto- 
gether displeased. He promised, and I de- 
parted. 
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| Once outside the farm gate, I gave my 
| fancy and my steed the reins, and let them 
| take their own courses. I took the widow’s 
| graceful little talisman from my pocket, 
| kissed it, and delivered my soul up to its 
| leading. My horse, naturally enough, wend- 
|ed his way to the next stable he knew of, 
and I presently found myself in Moorfield, 
|in front of Mullen’s Hotel. 
A cavalier on a black horse had just left, 
|}and as he rode down the street, the stable- 
| boys and idlers on the porch were comment- 
ing on them. 
| That black mare is the loveliest runner 
| and the sensiblest animal I ever saddled,” 
| said one. 

“Yes, and he’s the steadiest and lightest 
| rider in the valley. I’ve seed him carry a 
glass of water on her at full speed, and nev- 
er spill a drap.” 

“They say she can outrun a deer in a frir 
race, and he can shoot one from the saddle, 
at full speed, as easy as if he was behind a 
fence. Well, if he enters for the tourna- 
ment, it’s no use for any one else to ride.” 

“Well, it’s more in the mare than the 
man. Put him on another hoss, and he'll 
miss like the rest.” 

“But he trained her, and it’s his mare, 
and how are you going to separate them? 
| He wouldn’t sell nor lend her for the best 
farm in the valley.” 
| “Who is he?” I asked, eagerly. 
| “That’s Raphael, a chap that paints pie- 
| ters, rides at tournaments, and runs about 
in the mountains.” 

Piqued with a thought, I piqued my horse 
with aspur, and presently overtook the sub- 
| ject of this discourse. This was the hero 
of the Dry Fork romance, and rarely in this 
world have I found the real presence of a 
celebrity so satisfactorily fulfill the ideal. 

His figure was a model of athletic grace; 
over the middle height, but not too tall; 
|a mass of blonde ringlets fell upon his man- 
| ly shoulders; a light peaked beard gave 
character to a face which might otherwise 
have been pronounced effeminately hand- 
some; a close-fitting suit of gray jeans set 
off his fine person to advantage, and he wore 
| his drover’s slouch as if it were the plumed 
sombrero of a Spanish cavalier. His man- 
ner was grave, with a distant and formal 
courtesy which did not belong to the re- 
gion. The expression of his face was sad 
and absent, as of one who has dreamed and 
is disgusted at having been awakened—a 
soul that has aspired and found its wings 
clipped—a tropical seed chance-dropped in 
a chilling clime, which has sprouted and 
blossomed, but failed to fruit. 

I was interested and attracted, and soon 
melted the ice of his reserve. Our discourse 
turned upon his mare and the tournament. 
He lived down the Branch several miles, 
and was going to exercise at tilting in the 
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SMOKE, 


afternoon. , I accepted a cordial invitation 
to join him, and thereafter we were insepa- 
rable for a fortnight. 

Raphael lived as a bachelor, with a couple 
of servants, who attended to his personal 
wants as bachelors are usually served, but 
the mare was waited on as if she had been 
the favorite of an Arab sheik. If the fur- 
niture of his house was scanty and dilapi- 
dated, there were costly rifles, fowling-pieces, 
fishing rods, and abundance of dogs to atone 
for all deficiencies. There was also a con- 
fusion of books, tobacco-pipes, unfinished 
paintings (of no especial merit), and masses 
of torn and blurred sketches. 

With these hints, I found it uy to draw 
out my host in our after-supper*conversa- 
tion. He had traveled extensively and va- 
gariously, without definite aim or method, 
just as he had read and worked. His talk 
was fluent and entertaining. He was an 
expert in all the sports of the mountains, 
but a scorner of social restraints and drudg- 
eries; he therefore shunned society and 
shrunk within himself, useless and misun- 
derstood. Underlying all this there was a 
romance, of course, but we did not delve 
deep enough to develop it. 


From hunting and tilting our discourse | 


very naturally turned on chivalry. 

The classic ancients knew nothing of 
chivalry. They did not understand the 
point of honor, and assassinated instead of 
fighting duels. They were equally igno- 
rant of gallantry toward the fair sex, and 


condescended to kiss their ladies only for | 


the mean purpose of discovering wheth- 
er they had been surreptitiously tippling 
Champagne or anisette. In their wars they 
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relied altogether on their infantry, and from 
their sculptures and paintings it is evident 
they nourished a very absurd breed of horses. 
Even the divine Homer vaunts the prowess 
of his princes and heroes in blackguard pu- 
gilistic encounters, and the great Olympic 
Games were as vulgar and brutal as the 
modern exhibitions of Jim Mace and Tom 
Hyer. The chariot race was inferior in in- 
terest to the trotting matches at our agri- 
cultural fairs, and there is nothing in his- 
tory, ancient or modern, to equal in beast- 
liness the public shows of the Roman Col- 
osseum. On the other hand, the Gothic 
tournament was the most splendid, roman- 
tic, and exciting of all the public games 
and festivals that have ever been estab- 
lished in any age or country; and it was 
from Asia, that nursery of all that is sub- 
lime in imagination, exalted in sentiment, 
magnificent in display, and thorough-bred 
in horseflesh, that the chevaleresque idea was 
introduced into Europe, and took root among 
the ruins of the ancient civilization; for 
while a man may be brave, patriotic, and 
|even virtuous on foot, it is impossible for 
him to be gallant, romantic, proud, mag- 
napimous, and, in short, chivalric, without 
the inspiration of a noble horse. La Croix 
says: “Le mot, chevalrie, exprime un en- 
semble de meeurs, d’idées, et de coutoumes, 
particulier au moyen Age européen, et dont 
analogue ne se retrouve pas dans les an- 
nales humaines.” It rose in Europe with 
the Gothic cathedral, closely intertwined 
with that sublime religion which united in 
its service all the courage, capacity, and 
genius of a romantic and wonderful age. 
Love, faith, and honor were the white an- 
gels, lawless pride, lust, and vengeance the 
fiends, blazoned on its banners. Ossian and 
| the Nibelungen Lied sing of chivalry in its 
lusty, untrammeled, and heroic youth. 

When Froissart wrote, the tendency of 
events had already marked its decline, as 
the fierce and haughty independence of the 
feudal noble was quelled by the centralizing 
power of kings, and the purity of knight- 
hood sullied by the corrupting influences 
of courts. Yet, even at that period, the ro- 
mantic idea prevailed that it was essen- 
tial to a gentleman’s character to pay his 
debts, and men faced fatigues, privations, 
and death itself rather than fail in their 
plighted faith. 

Then comes the discovery of gunpowder, 
| and, foreshadowing the fact, Ariosto sings 
how the brave Roland captures a shooting- 
iron from a felonious governor, and throws 
the abominable invention into the sea with 
this indignant exclamation: “Go, base and 
unworthy weapon, that no true knight may 
ever use—forged by Beelzebub—whereby 
cowardice, weakness, and rascality may tri- 
umph over strength, courage, and justice!” 
But the brave Roland was mistaken. Gun- 
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powder only cracked the shell and demand- 
ed a change of weapons: indeed, it elevated 
the réle of knighthood by discarding mere 
brutal strength from the catalogue of chiv- 
alric virtues, and exalting the power of 
courage and justice. 

It was really the discovery of printing 
that killed chivalry, soul and body. Then 
the power that comes of knowledge passed 
over to the unarmed people. The unlettered 
prince could no longer delegate the writing 
and reading of his letters to a hired varlet, 
and the doughty Douglas dared no honger 
boast, 

“Thank Heaven that no son of mine 

Save Gawain ever penned a line.” 
It became a question of learning to read, in- 
stead of learning to ride. Life is not long 
enough for both. Warriors were supersed- 
ed by philosophers, tournaments by scholas- 
tic disputations; study bowed the stalwart 
frame, the pen cramped the iron hand, Lat- 
in and Greek quelled the passionate energy, 
while subtleties and dogmas addled the sim- 
ple brain of knighthood, incidentally engen- 
dering more quarrels than all the gunpow- 
der, percussion, and nitro-glycerine since 
discovered have ever been able to settle. 
It was the discovery of printing, then, that 
overturned chivalry, and is undermining 
many other ancient systems that people 
don’t suspect. 

Whatever of knightly spirit remained to 
the nineteenth century, high-cocked bon- 
nets and Colt’s revolvers will certainly ex- 
terminate. ‘The age of chivalry is indeed 
past.” 

“The knights are dust, 
And their good swords are rust; 
Their souls are with the saints, we trust.” 

And well may we join with Burke and Cole- 
ridge and all the other orators and poets in 
lamenting the downfall of an 
institution which, although 
originating in ignorance and 
barbarism, and tarnished with 
vices and abuses, aspired at 
least to foster all that is pure, 
exalted, and admirable in the 
human character—an institu- 
tion so grand and impressive 
even in its ruins that Cer- 
vantes in ridiculing it has 
drawn one of the noblest 
characters in literature, and 
our young Virginians, in re- 
producing one of its minor 
preliminary exercises, enjoy 
an entertainment far more 
elegant, exciting, and pic- 
turesque than either boat- 
ing, base-balling, or trotting 
matches. 





The day was bright and 
warm, but the sultriness of 
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the air was pleasantly relieved by a light 
breeze which played through the cool 
gorges of the hill. As our cavaleade wound 
down the narrow causeway leading to the 
Ice Mountain, the broad green meadow ap- 
peared alive with gay groups of men, wom- 
en, children, horses, dogs, and carriages, 
all tending toward or gathered around the 
great centre of interest. The tournament 
lists were staked out on a long level of 
evenly mowed turf some four hundred yards 
in length, guarded on either side by a rail- 
ing of rope, and spanned near the further 
extremity by an arch of evergreen boughs, 
from the centre of which the ring was sus- 
pended. Outside of these lines were double 
rows of light wagons and carriages, regu- 
larly packed and filled with eager specta- 
tors. Near the centre were several exten- 
sive pavilions, made of wagon covers, bolt- 
ing-cloths, or more agreeably thatched with 
fresh green boughs, shading rows of rough 
plank seats already occupied by the élite of 
the company—rustic dames whose silks and 
ribbons, or maidens whose delicate cheeks, 
shunned the scorching sunshine. Between 
this dress cirele and the rope barrier the 
space was crowded with the undistinguished 
multitude of leather- faced mountaineers, 
squatting or lounging upon the grass, of 
lint-headed, bare-legged children, and sun- 
proof negroes full of eager hilarity and vo- 
ciferous expectation. Behind all, barns, sta- 
bles, sheds, fodder-racks, fence corners, and 
umbrageous thickets afforded shelter for the 
four-footed chivalry who were to play the 
leading part in the amusements of the day. 
Around the most distinguished of the equine 
heroes were gathered sub-groups of inter- 
ested friends and admirers, ministering to 
their slightest wants with lover-like devo- 
tion, and discussing their points and preten- 
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THE PARADE, 


sions with hopeful animation. Substantial 
and refreshing hospitality was gratuitously 
offered from every carriage, wagon, saddle- | 
bags, and basket on the ground (not to men- 
tion individual side pockets), while across 
the foot-bridge and beside the icy spring 
solid lunches and a variety of cooling bev- 
erages might be had for a very moderate 
pecuniary consideration. 

But while these every-day gratifications 
might serve to divert the impatience of the 
expectant multitude, there were many tuft- 
ed cavaliers and palpitating ladies who 
could know neither hunger nor thirst un- 
til the grand contest was decided. 

The hour had come, the trumpet call had 
sounded. The enlisted knights were already | 
mustered behind the barn. The chief mar- 
shal of the tournament, Rhodomont, a hand- | 
some fellow, superbly mounted, with peaked | 
beard and flowing locks cultivated expressly | 
for the réle, bobbing with plumes and flutter- 
ing with rosettes, with an air of egregious 
importance, was galloping to and fro, post- 
ing his guards, heralds, and pursuivants at 
their proper stations, consulting with the 
leader of the brass-band, puffing back the 
encroaching crowd with a tempestuous voice 
and manner, honoring some lady with a sa- 
lute of plumy graciousness soft as a silent 
flute: a knightly Bottom, who could roar 
you the “frightful lion” or the “sucking 
dove” with equal facility and effect, and 
knew well how to use his powers. 

Just at this crisis the party from Mead- 
lands arrived on the ground, and, being 
strangers, sought some official direction in 
disposing of ourselves. Judging from the 
grand paraphernalia of Rhodomont that he 





was one high in authority, our cavalcade, 


led by Lady Rhoda and myself, cantered 
briskly up the lists toward him. 

The indignant official wheeled, and shout- 
ing, “Clear the lists!” rode toward us, pump- 
ing thunder by the way to rebuke the fla- 
grant breach of order. We met in front of 
the central pavilion, when Rhoda threw up 
her veil, and with a gracious smile intro- 
duced her cavalier as the proposed orator 
of the day, and all the knights and ladies 
of her following. 

The gallant marshal’s broadcloth coat 
and silken sash were too slight protection 


| against that flashing glance; but had he 


been cased in Milan steel, he might have 


| fared no better. He waved his baton once, 


twice, thrice, then leaped to the ground, and 
his gay panache swept the turf. The band 
struck up “ Hail to the Chief,” the first piece 
on the list. Heralds, grooms, and attend- 
ants came running up from all quarters. 
The exclamations and questionings of the 
crowd swelled into a regular “hurrah.” The 
ladies were lightly and gracefully dismount- 
ed, and their horsesled away. Choice seats 
had been reserved in the green pavilion, and 
a sweep of the chief’s broadsword removed 
the rope barriers from their path. 

As Rhoda ascended the steps-all the men 
and boys within range jostled each other 
and stretched their necks to catch a glimpse, 
while all the rosy cheeks turned pale with 
curious envy. 

The music ceased, the vocal murmurs died 
away. The orator and knights remounted 
to join the muster behind the barn, when 
a familiar voice in the crowd spoke up: 
“Hit’s worth me long ride jist to have got 
another sight of her. Gals, hit’s no use 
figurin’ now who'll be crowned. The real 


















































queen has come.” The speaker was Jake 


Nelson, the gallant volunteer of the Dry 
Fork. 

Again the signal bugle was blown, and a 
troop of forty horsemen burst into the lists 
at full gallop. They were received with 
a storm of drums, trumpets, brass-bands, 
cheers, and waving of handkerchiefs and 
Charging through the whole 
length of the course, they executed some 
pretty military mancuvres, and wheeling, 
galloped back to their starting-place. The 
parade resembled the grand entrée at a cir- 


banners. 
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denced by the cheering, waving of handker- 
chiefs, and zealous braying of the band at its 
conclusion. Indeed, I overheard a meunt- 
aineer remark he “ was mightily obliged to 


| that feller for gittin’ through his sermon so 


cus, or, perhaps, a fancy ball on horseback. | 


The knights were attired variously, accord- 
ing to their whims and pretensions, each 
wearing some token—a glove, a handker- 
chief, a ribbon, or bouquet from the lady in 
whose honor he proposed to risk his neck 
and exhibit his skill. Two or three were 
masked, and wore no favors by which they 
might be distinguished—unknown, perhaps, 
except to their lady-loves, with whom there 
had been a secret understanding. Dick 
Rattlebrain had smeared himself over with 
umber and Venetian red to personate that 
famous “ youth with flaunting 
feathers,” Hiawatha. Con- 
trary to the advice of his sen- 
iors, he also undertook to ride 
without saddle or stirrups, 
with only a wolf-skin thrown 
loosely over his horse’s back. 
Cockney figured as Rob Roy 
in a Highland costume, ad- 
mirably adapted to show off 
his slim legs and knock-knees, 
but not especially becoming 
on horseback. The major, 
for coolness and lightness, 
appeared all in white, above 
which his rubicund face 
glowed like the flame of a 
candle. Rhoda’s colors dec- 
orated his cap in the shape 
of a white and scarlet ro- 
sette, and his nom de guerre 
was Bayard. 

It would be tiresome to 
lengthen this catalogue of 
costumes, which, in truth, 
were neither very appropri- 
ate nor becoming, but which 
could not conceal entirely the 
fine athletie figures nor the 
elegant horsemanship of the 
cavaliers. 

After a moment’s breath- 
ing the troop was again put 
in motion, and formed in line 
in front of the green pavilion 
to hear the address. 

I had studied up my 
part very carefully, and got 
through it to the satisfaction 
of every body, as was evi- 
Vor. LL—No. 304.—32 


quick,” that the real fun might begin. But 
when fair Rhoda bestowed a circlet of laurel 
woven by her own hand, and praised my ef- 
fort with warm and intelligent appreciation, 
I was quite satisfied with my réle of trouba- 
dour, and more than pleased with an invi- 
tation to occupy a place by her side during 
the approaching contest. 

Still more ceremonies before those popu- 


|lar favorites, the horses, could play their 
| leading part in the game. 


A sonorous herald read the rules of the 
tournament to the assembly, which, omit- 
ting details and ceremonies, were substan- 
tially as follows: Every knight competing 
fur the prizes was required to enroll his 
name on the herald’s list. Each would ride 
five courses in turn as his name was called, 
To make a count he must take the ring fair- 


|ly on the point of his lance, with his horse 


at full speed. To him who made the most 
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THE EASY-GOING STEED. 


counts was adjudged the first prize, which, 
with the honors of the day, entitled him to 
choose the queen of the tournament. There 


can’t ride is an anomaly in 
these regions, and as our 
friends passed a group under 
a tree, one remarked, “ Twig 
that feller with the cross- 
barred legs how he sets his 
critter. Why, he’s afeard of 
her, he is. He can’t win no- 
how.” 

Stung by this criticism, 
Cockney dug his heels into 
the colt’s sides, and the next 
moment lay sprawling on the 
turf. The grass was soft and 
clean, so the unhorsed cava- 
lier rose briskly to his feet, 
and made shift to join in the 
shout of laughter his mishap 

had occasioned. 
“T say, mister, you can’t do 
nothin’ with a hoss like that 
nohow. Come round here, and Vl show 

you a hoss you kin ride.” 

“Can I borrow or hire him ?” asked Cock- 


were four lighter wreaths, adjudged accord- | ney, eagerly. 


ing to the descending scale of excellence, 
respectively entitling the winners to crown 
the first, second, third, and fourth maids of 
honor to her Majesty the Queen of Love and 
Beauty. In case of a tie on any of these 
points, the question was decided by a sup- 
plementary ride of three courses. On the 
spectators generally was enjoined order and 
silence; any one who should voluntarily 
confuse or balk a rider in his course would 
be summarily expelled from the grounds, 
with a chance for something worse. 

Then the judges were posted beside the 
arch where the ring hung suspended. Her- 
alds to proclaim the count, grooms and at- 
tendants to replace the ring when taken off, 
and to assist any cavalier in case of an ac- 
cident. Others along the line kept back 
the eager and excited crowd with drawn 
sabres, while at the lower end the chief 
marshal called a roll of the knights, who 
took their places in line in order as they 
were named. 

During these high and ceremonious pro- 
ceedings a little by-play decided the fate 
of one of our champions and friends. The 
colt ridden by Augustus had become pain- 
fully excited with the unwonted noise and 
display, and the rider, who had been twist- 
ing his heels outward until his legs ached, 
lest the spurs he wore might inadvertently 
stimulate the beast into some dangerous 
extravagance, at length intimated to Dick 
that he would retire behind the barn and 
take the spurs off. Dick objected strenu- 
ously, insisting they would be needed when 
Cockney came to ride at the ring, but amia- 
bly agreed to accompany him to the rear to 
assist him in soothing and managing his 
steed, and incidentally to get a little stim- 
ulant for himself. Now a man or boy that 


| “Certainly,” said the fellow, “and Ill 


| warrant he’s got no bad tricks.” 


| Augustus accompanied his adviser around 
| the barn, followed by a train of gaping boys 
and negroes, 

“There, mister, is a hoss I’m pretty sure 
| you kin manage, and if he should fling you, 
it won’t be a high fall nohow.” 
| The yell of delight that rose from the at- 
tendant rabble was a little too much for 
| Cockney’s patience. He rushed at the quiz 
with his lance, but the rascal fled and hid 
himself in the crowd. Then, crest-fallen 
and dejected, he took off his spurs, and with- 
drawing from the tourney, joined the ladies 
of our party in the pavilion. The younger 
girls were disposed to tease the dismounted 
champion, but a glance from Rhoda checked 
their cruel mirth, and she commended his 
resolution so gracefully that he was soon at 
his ease and enjoying the spectacle as much 
as any of us. 

At length all the preliminary ceremonies 
were concluded, and the game commenced. 

The herald, in a loud voice, calls “The 
Knight of the Mountains.” The named 
champion leaves the ranks and takes his 
position in the lists, reining up his steed, 
adjusting himself in the stirrups, couching 
his lance and fixing his eye on the ring, 
awaiting the word in statuesque silence. 
Held in sympathetic expectancy, the whole 
assembly is silent and motionless. Yon 
might hear a bee buzzing or a wren chatter- 
ing in the barn. 

The marshal raises his baton; the trump- 
et sounds; the herald shouts, “ Charge !” 

Simultaneously the knight’s spurs strike 
his horse’s flanks. He starts with a leap, 
first into a gallop, then, gathering speed, 





dashes under the arch at a full run. There 
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is a clash, and the cord to which the ring | eye-sight was sharpened by love for the sol- 


was suspended sways to and fro. dier or the horse.” 
Their tongues are loosed, and some pre- “Tl leave you to solve that doubt, Miss 


mature shouts are heard, and some fair | Lilly”’—tor I had reason to know the person 
expectant, overeager and confident, waves | to wliom she alluded—* and perhaps—” 
her scarf. But the herald at the arch pro-| The lady blushed still redder, and _ si- 
claims—a miss. The proclamation is re- | lenced me with a significant look toward : 
peated along the line. The attendant re-| her father. a 
places the ring, which was only thrown off Just then a colored servant advanced . 
the hook by a side wipe of the lance. The | through the crowd and handed me a sealed 

















































champion wheels his steed and rides back | note. I excused myself to the ladies, and . 
to his post—a little sheepish, perhaps, but | withdrew to read the contents of the mys- Bri 
nodding to his lady as he passes. “ Better} terious missive. At the moment the welkin 4 
luck next time. He rode bravely, if he| rang again with shouts of applause. The 4 
didn’t win,” she whispers to her neighbor, | major had gallantly taken the ring, and re- Ba 
apologetically. turning, saluted Rhoda as he passed. & 

So rode half a dozen others, missing suc- “Youll be queen,” said Prudence, “ for Bee 
cessively, but in a manner that promised | your champion returns calm as a summer iF 
better when they had got the “ hang” of the | morning.” i 
new ground. Rhoda smiled, but answered, “ Indeed, I 


Then came Hiawatha’s turn, who entered | hope not, although the major rides so gal- 
the lists with a gallant confidence that won lantly, and really merits the gratification 
him good wishes from all quarters. His} of success. I would prefer not to wear the 
charge was superb, and he carried away the | crown.” 

ring. The heralds doubled their voices as “Perhaps it would please you better from 
they proclaimed “ Ring.” The shouts of the | some other hand ?” 

assembly woke the echoes in the mountains,| The widow replied, with quiet dignity, 
and drowned even the triumphant music of | “Oh no, not at all. I was only thinking of 
the band, and the thunder of the big drum. | the gratification that others would miss, 
The successful knight rode back to his post, | while to me the pleasure would be nothing 








saluted by waving handkerchiefs and excla- | —rather an embarrassment.” i 
mations of applause, which he returned with; “I believe you are sincere as generous, eh 


a wild Indian war-whoop. dear Rhoda,” said Lilly, laying her hand on 
“That was most admirably done,” said | her friend’s shoulder, and half whispering, 
Rhoda, with animation. “Miss Primrose | in an agitated voice, “I am sure the major 
will wear the crown, undoubtedly.” | won’t win, for there’s the Black Knight.” } 
“ Perhaps,” replied Prudence, coolly. “If| “And who is he?” again asked Rhoda. 
her champion don’t lose his head with his Mr. Meadows looked vexed, and was silent. 
tirst success.” Lilly made no answer, so absorbed was she 
“Tt has just begun,” said Lilly Meadows, | in the entrance of the new cavalier. 
“and the Black Knight has not 
# yet appeared.” 
“And who is the Black 
Knight ?” 
“Oh! at all the tourna- 
ments there is invariably a 
Black Knight that comes in ~ 
toward the last, masked and ¥; 
mysterious, who, if he wins, 
crowns some lady that no one 
has thought of. The trouble 
up here is that one Black 
Knight always wins, and then 





E he can’t be mysterious, for his 
a horse is better known than his 
i person, which he never shows 
ia in society; but I would recog- 


nize him a mile off.” 


, 

“*A soldier riding from the wars, 
The sun did shine most clearly; 
The lady knew him by his horse, 

Because she loved him dearly.’” 













Lilly blushed, and said, gay- 
ly, ‘But your poet leaves us 
in doubt whether the lady’s HIAWATHA. 

















THE CUARGE, 


“The Unknown!” cried the herald. The 
trumpet sounded “Charge!” The black 
champion flashed over the course with a 
speed and grace that elicited an uproar of 
applause even before the result was pro- 
claimed. 

“Ring!” shouted the herald, endeavoring 
to make his voice heard above the tumult. 

“ Ring, of course,” exclaimed Lilly Mead- 
ows, clapping her hands with undisguised 
delight. “ He never misses.” 

The tremor of the first essay being over, 


|haunches. The rider shot from his slip- 
| pery back like a bolt from a catapult, whiz- 
| zing through the carriage and out at the 
| back curtain, sprawling on the grass ten 
| feet beyond. The women screamed, the 
|men swore. The appalled spectators rush- 
| ed forward to gather up the corpse, with its 
| head in a lunch basket. 
“His head is clean smashed 
brains running out,” cried one. 
a doctor!” 


and his 
“A doctor! 


| Half a dozen rural practitioners respond- 
the riding grew better at every round. The | ed to the call. The chief marshal and her- 
major was cool and steady, and made four | alds declared there was nothing the matter, 
counts, losing the fifth only by an accident- | and ordered people to keep their places. 
al slip of his stirrup. The Knight of the | Meanwhile the body had been seized by 
Mountains, recovering from his first miss, | four men, when it began to kick and strug- 
made four successive counts also. Hia-| gle violently. A skillful village surgeon 
watha, riding bare-back, had a second and | extricated the basket. The patient’s head 
a third success, growing wilder and more | Was a fearful sight—a horse-tail and broken 
excited at each round. His reckless spirit | feathers kneaded up in a four-pound mass 
seemed to communicate itself to his horse. | of soft butter, the whole sauced over with 
The animal became restive and unruly, | a half gallon of piccalilli. One of the doc- 
and on the fourth round swerved from the | tors gave the figure a sharp shaking to dis- 
course, striking and nearly upsetting the | cover if any bones were broken. The ex- 
arch, and, plunging headlong against the | periment only developed a smothered oath. 
dash-board of a carriage, fell back upon his | The skillful practitioner then perforated the 
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ed grave and vexed; Lilly, con- 
scious and fluttering; the widow, 
relieved and patronizingly amiable, 
whispered encouragement to her 
younger friend. 

The dark cavalier, as seemed to 
have been generally anticipated, 
stopped opposite the group, and 
slowly lowering the point of his 
lance, electrified the circle by drop- 
ping the crown at Rhoda’s feet. 
The trumpets pealed, and the crowd 
joined in approving acclamations. 

The widow hastily rose up, and 
blushed redder than a rose. She 
was actually confused. 

Lilly Meadows, surprised and mys- 
tified, drew down her veil to hide 
her agitation. The father, smiling, 
lifted the wreath to place it on the 
lady’s head. 

“Tt is a mistake,” said Rhoda, 
firmly. “It was clearly intended 
for Lilly.” 

“No,” said Mr. Meadows. “It hasa 
handkerchief embroidered with your 
THE QUEEN. cipher attached to it. It is yours, and 

the victor awaits your acceptance.” 
buttery coating with the mouth of a pocket Rhoda’s hand trembled as she took and 
flask. Some normal movements of the throat | recognized the handkerchief. ‘“ Where did 
and chest were pronounced flattering symp- | this come from? I lost it weeks ago, I don’t 
toms. Another suggested bleeding. | know where. But where is—’ Then, re- 

“Bleed thunder!” cried the knight. “Catch | covering her self-possession, she said, with 
my horse, and scrape this cursed butter off | calm dignity, “Sir Knight, I thank you for 
my head.” | this compliment, but I can not accept the 

The doctor turned the patient over to half | crown from an unknown cavalier.” 

a dozen officious negroes, who led him off to | The chief marshal whispered to The Un- 
a thicket near the bank of the river, whence | known, who dismounted, and ascending the 
plain Richard Rattlebrain returned in half | steps, kneeled at the lady’s feet, at the same 
an hour, cooled off, and clad in his traveling | time throwing back the mask and hood that 
costume, and declaring to the ladies this | concealed his features. 

was the most disagreeable scrape he had | The widow sunk back, and clasping her 
ever had. | hands over her burning face, exclaimed, 

Meanwhile, as soon as it was ascertained | passionately, “ Mr. Laureate! can it be pos- 
that no lives were lost, the riding was re-| sible ?” 
sumed. It was contested bravely, but the | Then, calmly and proudly, I took the 
mysterious black rider was proclaimed vic- | wreath, and with my own hands crowned 
tor of the tournament. The inferior prizes | my glorious queen. 
were adjusted satisfactorily, 
the major receiving the sec- 
ond. The chief marshal com- 
plimented the victors in a neat 
speech, and then the wreaths 
were respectively distributed. 
Then, while the band played 
“The girl I left behind me,” 
the Black Knight, bearing the 
crown on the end of his lance, 
started to ride slowly around 
the course. 

There were many expectant 
and palpitating hearts in the 
dress circle, but the interest 
seemed to be chiefly concen- 
trated in and around the Mead- 
land party. Mr. Meadows look- 
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“ “NOME,” said my friend Professor Omni- 

/ wm, one clear morning, “let us take 
an excursion round the world!” My friend 
is a German, and he has such a calm famil- 
iarity with the unconditioned and the im- 
possible, that a suggestion which, coming 
from another, would appear astounding, 
from him appears normal. This time, how- 
ever, I look through his spectacles to see if 
his eyes have not a merry twinkle: they are 
quite serene. Visions of the new Parisian 
play entitled Round the World in Eighty Days, 
thoughts of Puck and excursion tickets, rise 
before me, and I gravely pronounce the word 
“ Tmpossible.” 

“ But,” says the professor, “ Kant declares 
that it is too bold for any man, in the pres- 
ent state of our knowledge, to pronounce 
that word.” 

“ My dear friend,” said I, “it is among my 
dreams one day to visit India, China, Japan, 
California ; but at present you might as well 
ask me to go with you to the moon.” 

“You misunderstand,” replies Professor 
Omnium: “I do not propose to leave Lon- 
don. We can never go round the world, 
except in a small, limited way, if we leave 
London. How much does an excursionist 
in India see of that country? Only a few 
cities, a few ruins, and the outside of some 
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old temples, and he only sees a little of 
them. I staid in Rome three days once—all 
the time I had there—trying to get a glimpse 
of some antiquarian treasures in the Bocca 
della Verita Church: first day, the church 
was closed to all outsiders by regulation ; 
second day, the building was occupied by a 
pious crowd, and services were going on 
from daybreak to midnight; third day was 
so dark and rainy that I couldn’t see any 
thing. On my way back I met a man who 
had been in Nuremberg a week, trying to 
see its old shrines; he had seen many priests, 
but only caught glimpses, generally through 
railings, of one or two shrines, and the net 
result of his journey was represented in fifty 
photographs, just a little inferior to my own 
collection of the same—bought in Regent 
Street. I tell you, Sir, there are few great- 
er humbugs than this traveling about to see 
Objects (with a big O) of Interest. It’s ex- 
pensive. Somebody says most travelers car- 
ry ruins to ruins, but the purses they carry 
away are the worst ruins of all. A man 
may well travel to see the world of men 
and women, but so far as art and antiquity 
are concerned, he who go¢s away from Lon- 
don shall have the experience of the boy in 
the fable who dreamed about the beautiful 
blue hills on the horizon until he left his 
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own flinty hill-side and journeyed to them ; 
he found them flintier than his own, and 
looking back, saw his own hill to be bluest 
after all.” 

“ Ah, then,” I put in—when Omnium is 
talking it is well to put in when one can— 
“you begin by asking me to go round the 
world, and end with sneering at all my 
dreams of India and Japan—” 

“Not a bit of it,” cried the professor; 
“but ten thousand people and a dozen gov- 
ernments have been at infinite pains and ex- 
pense to bring the cream of the East and of 
the West to your own doors: you turn your 
back, and pine for the skim-milk. Yester- 
day I was talking with Dr. Downingrue, an 
amiable and learned gentleman, who has 
been an official in the India House here for 
twenty years, and was lately given furlough 
fora year. That year he passed in Turkey 
and Persia. He told me that he wished to 
see a certain sacred book, written in ancient 
Zend, curiously illustrated with the most 
ancient pictures in the world, one of them 
possibly a portrait of the great Zoroaster 
himself. It was, he had heard, kept in the 
archives of the city of Bam Buzel, and he 
went a journey of three days and nights in 
a wagon to see and examine its text. Fan- 
cy his disgust at finding only an entry that 
the volume in question had been removed 
by order of the Shah in 1855, and that the 
Keeper of the Archives knew nothing what- 
ever of its whereabouts. I took Downingrue 
by the hand, led him up one flight of stairs, 
and took down the old Zend book from its 
shelf there in Downing Street, where it had 
remained quietly, twenty feet over his head, 
while he worked twenty years for freedom 
to go searching for it in Persia! Now I 
heard you talking a few evenings ago about 
your hopes of one day seeing Shiraz and 
Mecca, the Topes in India, and the great 
Daiboots Buddha in Japan. I have called 
this morning to say, firstly, Don’t! secondly, 
Come, go round the world with me here in 
London! There is in the South Kensington 
Museum as noble a Buddha as that at Dai- 
boots, which hundreds of thousands of pil- 
grims have journeyed for weeks to see: you 
have only to walk fifteen minutes to see it 
—not a copy either, but the huge bronze it- 


self. You may travel through Mexico, Peru, | 


and Chili for ten years, and in all that time 
never see one-hundredth part of the vestiges 
of their primitive life and history which you 
shall see in the British Museum. Greece? 
—and be captured by brigands. Professor 
Newton has Greece under lock and key, from 
Diana’s Temple to the private accounts of 
Pericles. Assyria ?—you go, and find that 
the human heart of it has migrated; you 
come back, and George Smith reconstructs 
it for you—” 

There was no sign that Omnium was ever 
coming to an end: the only way of stopping 





him is surrender; and it was not long before 
we were making our pilgrimage through 
Stone Age and Bronze Age, as recovered by 
the ages of Iron and Gold, and still more by 
the ages of Art and Science. The professor 
held a very positive theory that to travel 
round the world profitably, you must first 
travel up to it, assimilating its past ages. 
Two recent stories had taken a strong hold 
on his imagination. One was about a learn- 
ed historian of his own Germany who had 
resolved that it was essential to the com- 
plete culture of his little son that the child 
should begin where the world began, be- 
lieve implicitly in its fetiches, follow them 
till they changed to anthropomorphic gods 
and goddesses, these again till the Christian 
wand transformed them to fairies and de- 
mons, and so on. By this means the histo- 
rian meant that his boy should bear in his 
individual periods of life corresponding pe- 
riods in the growth of the race, and sum up 
at last the long column in a total of ration- 
al philosophy; but the boy is now growing 
old, and at last accounts had got only as far 
as Roman Catholicism, and there—stuck! 
The other story which haunted Omnium’s 
mind came from California, and was to the 
effect that upon the head of a woman in 
mesmeric sleep there was laid the fossil 
tooth of a mammoth, whereupon she at once 
gave as graphic a description of the world 
the extinct animal had inhabited when alive 
as could have been given by any paleon- 
tologist. “Both good stories, eh!” said the 
professor, with a hearty laugh; “almost as 
good as Pilpay’s fables: both of them ficti- 
tious notions ending in phantasies; but 
both, so to speak, prophetic types of what 
real science with real materials enables us 
to do to-day. We can, indeed, ‘interview’ 
the mammoth, as you Americans say; we 
can hang his portrait on our walls along 
with our other ancestors; and we can assim- 
ilate the education of the human race, not 
by beginning with being assimilated by its 
embryonic ages, risking failure to pick 
through the egg-shell at last, but by bring- 
ing to bear the lens of imagination, polish- 
ed by science, and carrying so a cultured 
human vision through all the buried City 
of Forms.” 

Since the few mornings when I had the 
pleasure of rambling with my German friend 
in the two great museums of London and 
listening to his raptures I have passed a 
great deal of time in those institutions, and 
with a growing sense that his enthusiasm 
was not misplaced. Indeed, so far as the 
museum at South Kensington is concerned 
—to which the present paper is especially 
devoted—to study it with care, and then 
stand in it intelligently, must, one would 
say, convey to any man a sense of his own 
eternity. Vista upon vista! The eye nev- 
er reaches the farthest end in the past from 
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which humanity has toiled upward, its steps | 


traced in fair victories over chaos, nor does 
it alight on any historic epoch not related 
to itself: the artist, artisan, scholar, each 
finds himself gathering out of the dust of 
ages successive chapters of his own spiritu- 
al biography. And even as he so lives the 
Past from which he came over again, he 
finds, at the converging point of these man- 
ifold lines of development, wings for his im- 
agination, by which he passes on the aerial 
track of tendency, stretching his hours to 
ages, living already in the Golden Year. 
There is no other institution in which an 
hour seems at once so brief and so long. A 
few other European museums may surpass 
this in other specialties than its own; 
though when the natural history collec- 
tions of the British Museum have been 
transferred to their new abode, one will find 
at its door a collection of that kind not in- 
ferior to the best with which Agassiz and 
others have enriched the Swiss establish- 
ments; but no other museum has so well 
classified and so well lighted an equal va- 
riety and number of departments and ob- 
jects representing that which is its own 
specialty—Man as expressed in the works 
that embody his heart and genius. 

The museum has been in existence about 
eighteen years. Its buildings and contents 
have cost the nation about one million 
pounds: an auction held on the premises 
to-day could not bring less than ten mill- 
ions. Such a disproportion between outlay 
and outcome has led some to regard South 
Kensington as a peculiarly fortunate insti- 
tution; but there has been no luck in its 
history. Success, as Friar Bacon reminds 
us, is a flower that implies a soil of many 
virtues. If magnificent collections and in- 
valuable separate donations have steadily 
streamed to this museum, so that its build- 
ings are unceasingly expanding for their re- 
ception, it is because the law of such things 
is to seek such protection and fulfill such 
uses as individuals can rarely provide for 
them. I remarked once to a gentleman, 
who did as much as any other to establish 
this museum, that I had heard with pleas- 
ure of various American gentlemen inquir- 
ing about it, and considering whether such 
an institution might not exist in their own 
country, and he said: “Let them plant the 
thing and it can’t help growing, and most 
likely beyond their powers—as it has been 
almost beyond ours—to keep up with it. 
What is wanted first of all is one or two 
good brains, with the means of erecting a 
good building on a piece of ground consid- 
erably larger than is required for that build- 
ing. The good brains will be sure to recog- 
nize the fact that we have been doing a 
large part of their work for them at South 
Kensington. It is no longer a matter of 
opinion or of discussion how a building shall 





be constructed for the purpose of exhibiting 
pictures and other articles. The laws of it 
are fixed as the multiplication table. Where 
there have been secured substantial, lumi- 
nous galleries for exhibition, in a fire-proof 
building, and these are known to be care- 
fully guarded by night and day, there can 
be no need to wait long for treasures to flow 
into it. Above all, let your men take care 
of the interior, and not set out with wast- 
ing their strength and money on external 
grandeur and decoration. The inward built 
up rightly, the outward will be added in 
due season.” 

There is no presumption in the claim of 
the curators and architects of the South 
Kensington Museum that their building can 
not be “inwardly” improved. For it must 
be borne in mind that every difficulty that 
could conceivably present itself had to be 
solved by them in its extreme form: they 
had to deal with the gloomiest and dampest 
climate and the smokiest city in the world, 
and, a fortiori, they have solved every diffi- 
culty that can arise under less dismal skies. 
Nevertheless, this museum need not rest 
upon the claims made in its behalf by any 
authority. No statement can be so instruc- 
tive and impressive as its own history, so 
far as that history exists; for, great as is 
the success it has attained, there is no one 
aspect of it which, if examined, does not 
reveal that it is rapidly growing to a lar- 
ger future. I applied to the man who sells 
photographs at the entrance for pictures of 
the main buildings. He hadnone. “ What, 
no photograph of the South Kensington Mu- 
seum!” I exclaimed, with some impatience. 
“Why, Sir,” replied the man, mildly, “you 
see, the museum doesn’t stand still long 
enough to be photographed.” And so, in- 
deed, it seems; and this constant addition 
of new buildings and of new decorations on 
those already erected is the physiognomical 
expression of the rapid growth and expan- 
sion of the new intellectual and esthetic 
epoch which called the institution into ex- 
istence, and is through it gradually climbing 
to results which no man can foresee. 

In a graphic article published some years 
ago Mr. Henry Cole described (what it is 
almost impossible for the Londoner of to- 
day to realize) the condition of this metrop- 
olis at the beginning of the century. The 
only institution which then existed for pre- 
serving any object of art or science was the 
British Museum, which was founded in 1753, 
in which year a sum of £300,000 was raised 
by lottery to purchase certain collections— 
as that of Sir Hans Sloane, and the Cotton 
MSS.—over the drawing of which lottery 
(100,000 tickets at three pounds each), at 
Guildhall, the Lord Chancellor, the Speaker 
of the House of Commons, and the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury presided! But this 
sole institution excited the very smallest 
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interest in the country, and so late as forty 
years ago Crooker jeered in Parliament at 
Bloomsbury as a terra incognita, and Car- 
lyle’s brilliant friend and pupil, Charles 
Buller, wrote an article describing a voyage 
of exploration he had made to that region, 
with some account of the curious manners 
and customs of the inhabitants. “About a 
hundred visitors a day on an average,” says 
Mr. Henry Cole (there were nearly 700,000 
visitors to the British Museum in 1874), “in 
parties of five persons only, were admitted 
to gape at the unlabeled ‘rarities and curi- 
csities’ deposited in Montague House. The 
state of things outside the British Museum 
was analogous. Westminster Abbey was 
closed except for divine service, and to show 


public monuments in St. Paul’s and other 
churches was irksome to obtain, and costly: 
even the Tower of London could not be seen 
for less than six shillings. The private pic- 
ture-galleries were most difficult of access, 
and, for those not belonging to the upper ten 


a sight of the Grosvenor and Stafford collec- 


now fifteen important public museums and 
art galleries in or near London. The an- 
cient buildings of interest are shown with- 
out fees. Nearly a million people visited 
a single one of these museums last year. 
There are seven large schools for art train- 
ing in London alone, and 125 in the whole 
country, while the official report for 1874 
gives 2311 as the number of schools in which 
art is taught, 281,400 as the number of art 
pupils, and 157,635 as the number of works 


| that issued from them in the same year. 


Public interest in the treasures of art and 


| science in London—whose extent was un- 


| known to any one—first manifested itself in 


1835, when Parliament caused an inquiry to 


| be made into the state of the British Mu- 
a closet of wax-work. Admittance to the | 


seum; a second committee inquired in 1847, 
a third in 1859. The result of these inqui- 
ries was a series of ponderous Blue-books, 


| which few ever saw, but which that few 


studied very carefully. It finally burst upon 
the country that the British Museum and its 


collections had up to 1860 cost three mill- 
thousand, it might be a work of years to get 


. ! 
Liverpool’s government refused to accept the 


pictures offered by Sir Francis Bourgeois, 
now at Dulwich, even on condition of mere- 
ly housing them. The National Portrait 
Gallery, the South Kensington Museum, and 
the Geological Museum were not even con- 
ceived. Kew Gardens were shabby and neg- 
lected, and possessed no museum. Hamp- 


housekeeper, one day in the week. No pub- 
lic schools of art or science existed in the 
metropolis or the seats of manufacture. 
The Royal Academy had its annual exhibi- 
tion on the first and second floors of Somer- 
set House, in rooms now used by the Regis- 
trar-General, whose functions then had no 
existence. It was only at the British Insti- 
tution or at Christie’s auction-rooms that a 


ions of pounds, and that it was “in hopeless 


| confusion, valuable collections wholly hid- 
tions. No national gallery existed, and Lord | 


den from the public, and great portions of 
others in danger of being destroyed by damp 
and neglect.” The commissioners of 1859 
who made this report also pointed out the 
‘sause of the evils they recognized. The 
museum was in the hands of forty-seven 
trustees, each of whom seemed to think that 


| there were plenty to manage the affair with- 


youthful artist like Mulready could chance | 


to see the work of an old master, as he has 
often told us. Dr. Birekbeck had not found- 
ed the present Mechanics’ Institute in South- 
ampton Buildings, and the first stone of the 
London University, in Gower Street, was not 
laid. Not a penny of the public taxes was 
devoted to national education. Hard drink- 
ing was as much a qualification for mem- 


inal one of a tour in Italy. Men’s minds 
were more anxiously engaged with bread 
riots and corn laws, Thistlewood’s conspira- 
cy and Peterloo massacres, Catholic eman- 


,out his concerning himself individually in 
ton Court Palace was shown, by a fee to the | 


the matter. Never was costlier broth so 
near being spoiled by multiplicity of cooks, 
when Panizzi, by a sort of coup d'état, brought 
a strong executive control to bear upon it. 
It is a singular fact that even now the Brit- 
ish government does not formally adopt the 
British Museum. The vote for supplies of 
its ways and means is given each year on a 
motion made by a member sitting on the 
opposition benches. During Mr. Gladstone’s 
administration it was made by the Right 
Hon. 8. Walpole, a trustee of the museum; 


_and now that Disraeli is in power, it will be 


made probably by the Right Hon. Robert 
Lowe, also a trustee. The money is sup- 
plied grudgingly. There can hardly be 
found elsewhere men of such eminence in 


| their own departments as Professor Newton, 


cipation and rotten boroughs, than with the | 


arts and sciences, for the advancement of 
which, in truth, there was hardly any lik- 
ing, thought, or opportunity.” 

This being the condition of London, the 
state of things in other parts of the United 
Kingdom may easily be inferred. There are 


| Reginald Stuart Poole, and George Smith 
bership of the Dilettanti Society as the nom- | 


(the young Assyriologist); there can be 
found none who have done such enormous 
work in bringing order out of chaos in the 
British Museum; yet they receive, I believe, 
salaries averaging five hundred pounds for 
labors that would be underpaid at twice 
that sum. The present condition of this 
museum is, indeed, the reductio ad absurdum 
of the plan of governing such institutions 
through a large body of trustees. The vast 
growth of its collections has crowded its 
literary and scientific employés into miser- 
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able unventilated cells, and their murmur- 
ings of years have until now been unheed- 
ed. When the first victim, the Talmudic 
scholar, Emanuel Deutsch, was dying, he 
said, “‘Perhaps when I am gone they will 
do something.” This was the hope of the 
thirty-eight scholars buried alive in the 
printed-book department. He died, and 
nothing was done. Then fell the second 
victim, Mr. Warren, head of the transcrib- 
ing department. This caused a panic. The | 
readers of the reading-room, many of whom 
suffer from the now medically recognized 
“Museum headache,” took the matter up. 
The trustees visited the room where the 
two scholars had perished, and condemned 
it. But several rooms only a little better 
are still used, and Mr. Ralston, the eminent 


Sclavonist writer, has barely saved his life | 


by resigning a post he had held in the mu- 
seum for over twenty years. That this huge | 
building has become too small for its con- 
tents and its original purpose indicates the 


vast progress of English science in recent | 


years. Much relief will be afforded, no doubt, 
by the removal of the vast zoological collec- 
tions to South Kensington. The final re- 
sult will be that the British Museum will 
be specialized, and become the treasury of | 
the national archives and the national li- 
brary. The tens of thousands of old prints 


and curious manuscripts hidden away for | 


years will emerge. If the forty-seven trust- 


ees shall be removed along with other fos- 
sils, the great museum will be a model for | 
the capitals of nations; but it is not now, 
and will be still less then, an institution | 


adapted for the benefit of the non-literary 
multitude. 

As for the matter of payment, it certainly 
constitutes the gravest problem besetting 
institutions of this character. The best 
work done for literature, art, and science (so 
far as they are connected with the state) is 
done on small salaries, a thousand pounds 
being considered a vast sum for great men. 
Even such men as Huxley, Tyndall, and 
Lockyer get less than that. But these gen- 
tlemen all feel the danger that might arise 
if such work became so well paid as to al- 
lure the incompetent, and its offices become 
objects of political intrigue. At present no 
country is so well served in such matters 
as England, such men as those mentioned 
being content with small salaries because 
of the ample means of research afforded 
them. And indeed it would appear enough 
to prevent the offices for scientific and oth- 
er work of an intellectual character being 
sought for gain if some clever statesman 
would invent a way of paying the addi- 
tional sums needed “in kind,” but in some 
kind also not transmutable into values for 
other than the learned. It must be admit- | 
ted that thus far no English minister has ap- 


preciated the necessity that scholars should | 
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have entavies suffic iently large #01 raise Cem 
above anxiety, and to render unnecessary 
the too frequent frittering away of invalu- 
able time and power in a multiplicity of ex- 
traneous and lucrative employments. 

The redemption of the British Museum, 
so far as it has proceeded, as well as the es- 
tablishment of nearly every institution of 
importance to art or science in the country, 
was due to the instruction by example rep- 
resented in the South Kensington Museum. 
This institution, it is important to remem- 
ber, did not grow out of any desire to heap 
curiosities together or to make any popular 
display; it grew out of a desire for indus- 
trial art culture, and the germ of it was the 
School of Design which opened in a room of 
Somerset House, June 1, 1837. This poor lit- 
tle school is now a thing to make fun of. It 
‘ook over a month for it to obtain the eight 
pupils with which it began. The first act 
of its regulators seems to have been a rule 
that “drawing the human figure shall not be 
taught to the students.” Haydon insisted 
| that there could be no training without the 
|human figure. The government did not 
| want artists, but men who could draw such 
patterns as should render it no longer neces- 
sary for English manufacturers to go to Ly- 
ons and Paris for such. Etty and Wilkie 
sat in the council beside silk-weavers and 
portly warehousemen. Fine-art students 
were actually excluded—this mainly be- 
| cause of the cry that the government would 
otherwise be taking bread out of the mouths 
|of private teachers—and the School of De- 

sign in 1842 consisted of 178 pattern-draw- 

|ers. Schools of a similar character were 
gradually established in some of the pro- 
vincial manufacturing cities. And there 
had been about ten years of this sort of 
| thing when the great Exhibition of 1851-52 
took place. 

The great Exhibition may be termed, so 
far as English art is concerned, the great 
revolution. Such a display of “florid and 
gorgeous tinsel,” to use Redgrave’s descrip- 
tion, was never seen, unless in the realms 
of King Coffee. The articles from the Con- 
tinent were glittering and showy enough, 
but those of Great Britain outglittered all, 
exciting the laughter of cultivated foreign- 
ers to such an extent that English gentle- 
men were scandalized and abashed without 
knowing precisely what was the matter. The 
Prince Consort, who was especially ashamed 
at the general disgust manifested for this 
tawdry English work, had brought with 
him from his careful training in Germany 
and at Brussels one excellent habit—that 
of deferring to the judgment of accom- 
plished men in matters relating to their 
own specialties. When he found himself, as 
Chief Commissioner of the great Exhibition, 
| the hero of a great esthetic failure and of 
a great financial success—blushing for the 














fame of the country which had bestowed its 
highest honor upon him, and at the same 
time contemplating a net surplus of £170,000 
—the idea took possession of him that the 
least the money could do would be to begin 
the work of raising English work from the 
abyss of ugliness which had been so admi- 
rably disclosed; and that idea led him to 
consult artists of ability and men of taste, 
and to mediate between them and her Maj- 
esty’s complacent ministers, whom he man- 
aged to rouse into a happy state of bewil- 
derment, which resulted in action. 

The Prince Consort was, during his brief 
life, a fortunate man in many respects, but 
in nothing was he so fortunate as when, in- 
spired by the best artistic minds in En- 
gland, he induced the Queen to set apart 
some rooms at Marlborough House (i10w the 
residence of the Prince of Wales) for an in- 
dustrial art collection and for art train- 
ing, and when he persuaded her ministers 
to devote £5000 to the same purpose. He 
has thus made the great head-quarters of 
British art in some sense his monument. In 
1852 the small collection of the School of 
Design in Somerset House was removed to 
Marlborough House, and the Board of Trade 
confided to Owen Jones, R. Redgrave, and 
Lyon Playfair the work of reorganizing the 
whole art training of the country. The col- 
lection transferred from Somerset House 
was trifling enough, but now there were 
added a number of articles that had been 
purchased from the Exhibition, and a still 
more remarkable collection which has a cu- 
rious history. After the French Revolu- 
tion, when the infuriated people were pre- 
pared to destroy not only the noblesse, but 
the works associated with them, fine cab- 
inets and beautiful china vanished out of 
Paris. At this time George IV.’s French 
cook gathered up a superb collection of old 
Sevres china which had long been distrib- 
uted through the English palaces, and was 
even used for ordinary table service. This 
porcelain was, by the Queen’s order, re- 
moved from the various palaces to Marlbor- 
ough House, where it was at once recog- 
nized as the finest existing collection of a 
class of articles which was already exciting 
that competition among collectors which 
at present amounts to a mania. But the 
Queen’s best loan was her example. Minis- 
ters took up the matter with unwonted 
courage. Mr. Henley, of the Board of Trade, 
secured the Bandinell pottery, Mr. Glad- 
stone the Gherardini models, and the prec- 
edent was set which has since added the 
Bernal, Soulages, Soltikoff, Pourtalés, and 
other collections—one of the most curious 
being that of the Rev. Dr. Bock, a collec- 
tion of medieval religious vestments. These 
statesmen did, indeed, blunder now and then, 
and in one or two cases it was found that 
the secret agent of the British Museum was 
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bidding for some treasure against the secret 
agent of South Kensington—an incident 
that may contain a hint for American 
agents. But generally the purchases of the 
museum have been very fortunate, and I be- 
lieve that much of this may be attributed 
to the skill of Henry Cole, who from first to 
last has been felt in the progress of this mu- 
seum. While in London.Mr. Cole developed 
a power of getting money for the museum 
from the stingiest chancellors unknown in 
the history of the English exchequer. He, 
with Redgrave, explored Italy, and brought 
back many valuable treasures of early art. 
In 1854 the first report of the newly es- 
tablished Department of Science and Art 
was laid before Parliament. It was a Blue- 
hook of 642 pages—so much being required 
for those interests of the country to which 
the Board of Trade had, in 1836, devoted the 
half of one page. This report and those 
which followed bore witness that a new en- 
thusiasm had arisen in England for recov- 
ering its lost arts; but they increasingly 
proved also that the collections evoked from 
their hiding-places were already overflow- 
ing Marlborough House. In one sense this 
overflowing was of signal advantage, for it 
enabled the department to send a collection 
of four hundred beautiful specimens as 4 
circulating museum through the provincial 
cities—a plan which has been maintained 
by the museum, and also by the National 
Gallery of Fine Arts, with excellent results. 
The commissioners had not at that time, so 
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far as their reports show, any notion of lo- 
calizing the various schools of science and 
art at South Kensington. Indeed, no such 
expression as “South Kensington” had ex- 
isted until 1856, when Earl Granville so 
christened the “ Brompton Boilers,” which 
the government had empowered Mr. Cole 
to prepare for the transfer of the Marlbor- 
ough House collection (voting £10,000 for 
the purpose), and which, with their three 
boiler- shaped tops, still stand as the seed 
shell of the Museum. It was little supposed 
then that the “ Mr. Huxley” whom the re- 
port of 1856 speaks of as employed to collect 
specimens on the coast would ever be seat- | 
ed as he is now in a palatial science school 
at Kensington. There must, however, have | 
been some very far-seeing eyes looking at | 
things in those days, for the commissioners | 
of the great Exhibition of 1851 persuaded the | 
government to add to the Exhibition sur- | 
plus of £170,000 enough to make £300,000, | 
and to invest the sum in the vast Kensing- | 
ton Gore estate. This estate comprised be- 
tween twenty-five and thirty acres of land, | 
about eleven of which belong to the muse- | 
um, but all plainly destined to become a/| 
great metropolis of science and art. This | 
arrangement took place when Disraeli was | 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

The removal of the collections of Marl- 
borough House to South Kensington, and | 
the establishment of the new movement in | 
a centre of its own, with room to grow, was 
speedily followed by a grand event, namely, 
the donation by Mr. Sheepshanks of his su- 
perb collection of pictures to the nation. 
Mr. Sheepshanks supplies to gentlemen who 
wish to benefit the public about as good an 
example as they can find in modern annals. 
For many years he had welcomed artists to 
study and copy in the gallery opening from 
his dining-room, which so many of them now | 
remember as an oasis in the wilderness which 
surrounded them thirty years (or less) ago. 
But the owner of this gallery had observed 
that the Philistines of Parliament were still | 
very strong: they had once refused to ac- 
cept even a valuable collection of pictures | 
(as already stated) from unwillingness to | 
house them, and although they had got be- 
yond that, and thankfully accepted the Ver- 
non Gallery, he saw that the arrangements 
for giving shelter to this gallery were made 
very slowly. (They are not completed even 
yet,in 1875; the National Gallery has a large 
portion of its Turner and its Vernon bequests 
housed at South Kensington, and a much | 
larger portion of them hid away in its crypt, 
awaiting the hour when England shall find 
out the magnificent works of which it is the 
heir by seeing them on the new walls which 
are rising so slowly.) Mr. Sheepshanks re- 
solved to see his gallery—which was worth 
even then a hundred thousand pounds—at- 
tended to while he was yet alive. He of- 


fered his pictures to the country on the 
following conditions: that a suitable build- 
ing should be erected at Kensington (which 
would remove them from the dust and smoke 
of the city); that they should never be sold; 
must be open to art students, and at times 
to the public; and that the public, especial- 
ly the working classes, should be permitted 
to view the same on Sunday afternoons. 
The government assented to all of these 
conditions except the last, and Mr. Sheep- 
shanks was reluctantly compelled to add to 
that provision the words, “it being, how- 
ever, understood that the exhibition of the 
collection on Sundays is not to be consider- 


| ed one of the conditions of my gift.” 


Having thus summed up the history of 
the museum, it remains for me to consider 


| its three aspects—(1) as to architecture and 


decoration; (2) its collections of objects; (3) 
its educational or art-training method and 
character, 

The accompanying map will show the se- 
ries of buildings at South Kensington, with 
part of the area on which the great Exhibi- 
tion of 1851-52 was situated. This latter 
area is much larger than that covered by 
the buildings here presented, and when the 
Natural History Museum is completed, there 
will exist to the west of Exhibition Road a 
park of about ten acres, holding at the north 
the Royal Albert Hall, at the south the mu- 
seum last mentioned, and between these, on 
either side, the long line of arcade buildings 
hitherto used for the National Portrait Gal- 
lery, for the display of machinery during ex- 
hibitions, for horticultural shows, and here- 
after to be further utilized for the exhibition 
of the historical and other patents now be- 


_ing transferred from their very inadequate 
shelter indicated on this ground-plan. 


The 
grounds inside of this second series of build- 
ings are beautifully adorned with statues 


|and fountains, and will remain in the fu- 


ture, as they have been in the past, a fa- 
vorite promenade, entered from any of the 
buildings mentioned, and in summer always 
bright with flowers, with music, and gay 
companies. 

In our ground-plan the more deeply shad- 


ed parts will serve to indicate the tempo- 
|rary iron structures which are destined to 


disappear gradually. The chief interest at 


present gathers around the building con- 


taining the courts. It was designed by the 
late Captain Fowke, of the Royal Engi- 
neers, and, I believe, there is no other build- 
ing in this country which is so universally 
admitted to be perfect for its purpose. The 
task assigned Captain Fowke was to build 
a pictnre-gallery eighty-seven feet long by 
fifty wide, with two floors, the upper to be 
lighted from above, and the lower open to the 
light from side to side, and to make the whole 
as near fire-proof as possible. The building 
is thirty-four feet above the ground-line to 
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SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM—GROUND-PLAN, 


the eaves, and fifty to the ridge, and consists | to thirteen feet. The sky-light at South 
of seven equal bays, twelve feet in length | Kensington is brought as near as is consist- 
and of the width of the building. The up-| ent with avoiding glitter, and is twenty feet 
per floor contains four separate rooms, two nine and a half inches from the floor. Just 
of forty-six by twenty feet, the others of | below the sky-light run horizontal gas pipes, 
thirty-five by twenty feet, lighted entirely with fish-tail burners projecting on two- 
from the roof, and giving a wall space of 4340 | inch brass elbows, and the light at night is 
square feet available for hanging pictures. | as nearly as possible the same as in the day. 
The lower floor is thrown into two unequal | When the gas was first put in this building 
rooms of forty-six by forty-four feet and) there occurred an interesting controversy 
thirty-five by forty-four feet, each 

having a row of piers along the cen- 

tre, the play of light from side to side i, 
being thus nearly unimpeded. Thus 

the upper floor has no windows, but a 
as much wall space as possible, while : 

the lower has no walls, but piers, as 

is demanded for the exhibition of 

objects in cases. The roof is double 

glazed, and the rule of lighting is 

that the height and width of the gal- 

lery should be the same, and the sky- | 

light half of the same. This renders | 

‘t always easy for the spectator to 

avoid the glitter point on a picture, | 

as may be seen by the accompanying | 

diagram. The glitter point, altering | 
with the position of the beholder, is 
at B, nine feet from the floor, when 
the beholder is at E,, or five feet 
from the wall; and the glitter de- 
scends to C, seven feet from the floor, 
when the beholder advances to E,. 
But if the spectator can recede to fif- - - 
teen feet, the wali has no glitter up 





DIAGRAM SHOWING GLITTER POINTS IN A PIOTURE-GALLERY. 
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imbedded in Roman 
cement. The double 
roof is Mansard, and 
covered with a French 
tile (tuile courtois), se- 
lected at the Paris Ex- 
hibition of 1855. 

The picture-gallery 
described above, made 
to hold the Sheep- 
shanks collection, has 
had additions made 
behind it, in accord- 
ance with the original 
plan, of three large 
rooms, which contain 
various collections of 
pictures, and near the 
back entrance to these 
is the gallery of Ra- 
phael’s cartoons. All 
this series of picture- 
galleries constitutes 
an upper floor of a 
wing to two vast dou- 
ble show-rooms. One 
of these is a large 
square apartment, in 
which large numbers 
of marble and other 
antique monuments 
are displayed. The 
other, connected with 
it, is architecturally 
divided by slender pil- 
lars—between which, 


OUNLIFFE OWEN, DIREOTOR OF THE SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. as an avenue, are 


concerning the effect of gas on pictures, 
which elicited a valuable statement jointly 
signed by Faraday, Hofmann, Tyndall, Red- 
grave, and Fowke, who had been appointed 
as a commission of inquiry, to the effect that 
coal gas is innocuous as an illuminator of 
any pictures if kept at a sufficient distance 
above them to avoid bringing into contact 
with the pictures the sulphuric acid caused 
by its combustion (22+ grains per 100 cubic 
feet of London gas). 

Security from fire here has been made as 
nearly absolute as possible, and Mr. Cunliffe 
Owen believes it impossible by any device 
to fire the museum; yet the water arrange- 
ments and vigilance at South Kensington 
are as complete as if the building was built 
of the ordinary materials. As a matter of 
fact, the choice of materials was made after 
long and patient scientific experiments. The 
main material is the best gray stock brick, 
with ornamental work of certain blue, red, 
and cream-colored bricks peculiar to cer- 
tain English counties. Some iron it was, of 
course, necessary to use for joists and gird- 
ers, but in every case this iron has been iso- 
lated by being surrounded with a thick fire- 
proof concrete. The floor is of Minton tiles 


show-cases above and 
below—into two noble rooms with splendid 
arched ceilings. The first-named of these 
rooms (that which is without division, and 
single roofed) has not yet received its wall 
decorations, which are to be a distemper 
half-way up, and above, a frieze of frescoes 
large as Raphael’s cartoons. The other 
show-room—with the double-arched ceiling 


| —furnishes, as may be imagined, fine oppor- 


tunities for wall decoration, as also for the 
ornamentation of floor and ceilings. The 
decoration here has not been completed, 
but it has gone far enough fer the scheme 
to be judged by its effect. 

And it is just here that a careful criticism 
is necessary. While the purely architectural 
work merits all the praise that can be claim- 
ed for it, securing an admirable play of 
light, making each division add its light to 
the other, and reducing the space occupied 
by pillars and other accessories to a mini- 
mum, the decorations are but measurably 
successful. The faults are due, I think, to 
the intention that the ornaments themselves 


should present some of the features of a col- 


lection of styles. The result proves that it 
would be better if the varied styles were 
exhibited in a court set apart for the pur- 
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pose. The Sent, for example, is rich in its | 
varieties of tiles, there being some five or 
six of different designs and “shades. It is 


true that the great central floors are made | 


of tiles of uniform design and color, and 
that these—a deep brick red, with small 
green spot at the corners of each tile—are 


grave and good; but all around, where we | 


pass throngh arch or door, there is a deep 
fringe of brilliant tiles, which are reflected 
into , the glass cases nearest them, to the in- | 
jury of the objects shown; and in the series 
of “cloisters,” as the spaces beneath the pic- 
ture-gallery may be called, there are further 
experiments in floor tiles which militate 
against the effect of the articles exhibited 
inthem. The ceilings in these cloisters, or 
side spaces, have been covered with Orient- 
al decorations by the late Owen Jones ; they 
are Indian, Persian, moresque, and of the 
greatest beauty, each coffer in the ceiling 
and each archway presenting a new design, 
and yet all in harmony: these being too far 
above the show-cases to affect any objects 
in them, are rightly placed; but the floor, 
as the necessary background to many ob- 
jects in the rooms—many of which depend 
on delicate shades of color for their effeet— 
will eventually, I suspect, have to be recon- 


structed, and made entirely of the grave | 


hue which has happily been already adopt- 
ed for the greater part of it. Ascending a 
little above the floor, it must be said also 
that there is too much brillianey about the 
lower arches and their span- 
drels, too much white and 
gold. It is not only that this 
does not give a sufficiently 
subdued background for the 
bright glass or chased met- 
als in the upper parts of the 
cases (on the ground - floor), 
but they are by no means the 
best supports for the grand 
series of life-sized figures in 
mosaic, on deep gold surfaces, 
which make the magnificent 
frieze of the upper wall. 

It is these superb figures, 
representing the great artists 
of the past, which constitute 
the most salient feature of 
decoration in the museum. 
In this case (as in so many 
others in the museum) the 
scheme—due to the late Mr. 
Godfrey Sykes—of combining 
the purposes of general deco- 
ration with subjects of special 
interest in a museum has been 
most fortunate: the general ef- 
fect is noble, the figures inter- 
esting as portraits and as rep- 
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| value for comparison. There are thirty-six 
flat alcoves—eighteen on each side—and 
ithe figures in them are those of the chief 
artists in ornamentation, with the names of 
| their designers beneath: Phidias (by Poyn- 
ter); Apelles (Poynter); Nicola Pisano 
| (Leighton); Cimabue (Leighton); Torel, the 
| English goldsmith, d. 1300 (Burchett); Will- 
iam of Wykeham, bishop and architect of 
| Winchester Cathedral, d. 1404 (Burchett) ; 
| Fra Angelico (Cope); Ghiberti (Wehnert) ; 
| Donatello (Redgrave); Gozzoli, one of 
whose Florentine frescoes, containing his 
own portrait, is in the museum, d. 1478 (E. 
Armitage); Luca della Robbia, specimens 
of whose terra-cotta work in the museum 
show him to have been a man of genius, d. 
1481 (Moody); Mantegna (Pickersgill) ; Gior- 
gione (Prinsep); Giacomo da Ulma, friar 
at Bologna and painter on glass, d. 1517 
(Westlake); Leonardo da Vinci (J. Tenniel); 
Raphael (G. Sykes); Torrigiano (Yeames) ; 

A. Diirer (Thomas) ; P. Vischer (W. B. Scott); 
Holbein (Yeames); Giorgio, painter in ma- 
jolica, d. 1552 (Hart); Michael Angelo 
(Sykes); Primaticcio, the Italian who made 
the decorations at Fontainebleau, d. 1570 
(O'Neil); Jean Goujon, to whom is attrib- 
uted the old carving in the Louvre, d. 1572 
(Bowler); Titian (Watts); Palissy (Town- 





roe); Frangois du Quesnoy, Flemish ivory 
carver, d. 1546 (Ward); Inigo Jones (Mor- 
gan); Grinling Gibbons (Watson); Wren 
| (Crowe); Hogarth (Crowe): Sir J. Reyn- 
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olds (Phillips); Mulready (Barwell). The 
only very modern artist in this list is Mul- 
ready, and he is certainly unfortunate, look- 
ing as if Mr. Punch’s most eynical artist had 
been employed to depict him. The late 
Mr. Owen Jones has been well represented 
in mosaic, though, as I write, the work has 
not been set in the wall: it certainly should 
be set up in the place of poor Mulready. 
This is the only bit of really ugly work in 
the series, although, of course, the merits of 
the others are very uhequal. The artists 
have evidently given careful archexologic- 
al study to the costumes of each period, 
and in some cases—as Prinsep’s Giorgione, 
Scott’s Vischer, and Pickersgill’s Mantegna 
—the work is such as the grand old workers 
around need not be ashamed of. Of great 
interest, too, are the varieties of material of 
which the mosaics are composed, concerning 
which I can only say here that the Italian 
glass appears to me incomparably superi- 
or to the experiments in English ceramic 
wares. 

The shape of this double room, it will be 
borne in mind, implies four large lunettes, 
one, that is, at each end of the two large 
roof spans. Two of these have been already 
filled, one with a copy of the “School of 
Athens,” by Mr. Moody, another by a pic- 
ture apparently suggested by the same, rep- 
resenting allegorically the Arts, by the late 
Mr. Pickersgill, R.A. It is to be hoped, for 
the sake not only of public taste, but that 
of both artists, whose ability to do good 
work is illustrated in other parts of the 








building, that these con- 
spicuous failures should 
disappear from the walls. 
There is, indeed, some rea- 
son to believe that the 
“School of Athens” was a 
mere experiment, as a copy 
of Raphael’s great work 
made probably from a pho- 
tograph can hardly have 
been meant to occupy a 
permanent place in so im- 
portant an_ institution. 
We may feel assured that 
when Mr. Leighton’s ex- 
quisite designs for lunettes 
—the “Arts of Peace” and 
“Arts of War’—are placed 
on the walls, it will be im- 
possible for such pictures 
to remain opposite them, 
unless as a recurrence to 
that droll collection of 
things to be avoided in or- 
nament which was a feat- 
ure of the original museum, 
described by Mr.W. B. Scott 
as a “chamber of horrors.” 
I have heard also that our 
countryman, Mr. Whistler, 
has received an order to furnish a decorative 
work in the Japanese style, of which he is 
the greatest master among non-Oriental art- 
ists, and one can only hope that it is meant 
to replace the hard and crude lunette of Mr. 
Pickersgill. It is but justice to Mr. F. W. 
Moody, one of the most energetic and ac- 
complished teachers at the museum, to say 
that the institution is indebted to him for 
many instructive experiments and designs 
in the way of decoration. No one should 
fail to observe the very remarkable exterior 
wall decoration covering one entire side of 
the new School of Science, which is a most 
complete revival of the sgrafito work of the 
fifteenth century. This experiment by Mr. 
Moody of the high Renaissance in Italy has 
been placed on a wall of the building not 
visible from the streets, but only from the 
windows of the museum. It is analogous to 
the niello, which was graven in silver and 
the lines filled in with carbon, making « 
black picture on a white ground. (There 
is a good account of this ornamentation, 
said to be the origin of all engraving for 
printed work, in W. B. Scott’s Half-hour 
Lectures.) Mr. Moody’s experiment is made 
by filling in the hollows of the cement, pre- 
senting a multiplicity of scrolls, symbols, 
allegorical figures—Natura, Scientia, ete.— 
and portraits of scientific men. The stair- 
way from which this vast work—covering 
the wall for four or five stories—can best 
be seen is another interesting experiment 
of Mr. Moody’s. As befits a stairway lead- 
ing to the Ceramic Gallery, its ornaments 











are made of Minton 


porcelain. The steps 
and facings of the 
steps are a kind of mo- 
saic made of hexagon 
pellets painted; the 
walls are paneled with 
white porcelain; and 
their effect under the 
light falling through 
large figured windows, 
toned rather than col- 
ored, is very good in- 
deed. 

Entering now the 
Ceramic Gallery, we 
find its contents illus- 
trated by a very ingen- 
iously devised series of 
window etchings (as 
they may be called), 
which are probably 
unique in the history 
of work on glass. The 
windows on one side 
of this room, fifteen in 
number, each double, 
were intrusted to Mr. 
William B. Scott, who 
as an archeologist in 
art certainly has no 
superior. Mr. Scott de- 
signed no fewer than 
forty-eight large pic- 
tures, representing the 
history of ceramic art 
from the most ancient 
Chinese, Egyptian, In- 
dian, and Persian down 
to Wedgwood; and 
these he has placed in 
the fifteen windows. 
They are for the most 
part in black and white, 
colors being introduced 
only once or twice, and 
then but slightly. The 
first and second win- 
dows are devoted to 
the Chinese, their work 
being, if not the earli- 
est, the most ancient 
in porcelain, and that 
which has most in- 
fluenced the European 
art. Here is shown 
their whole method, 
from the preparation 
of the clay, the half- 
naked natives bring- 
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OHINESE POTTERS AT WORK—WINDOW IN THE OERAMIO GALLERY. 


ing the kaolin from caves in paniers, others | its place in the shop. This work implies the 
steeping it in water, refining it in large mor- | most patient study of original Chinese mod- 


tars, and kneading it on tables. The potter |els. One window represents characteristic 
is seen before his rude wheel, and forming | Chinese ornamentation—such as the royal 
the vessel by hand-pressure. And after this | dragon and the bird-of-paradise—and a ba- 
we trace his work to the furnace, and on to/|zar at Pekin. The third window represents 
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early Egyptian art. The upper part shows | 
the casting of brick by packing in boxes, | 
and then turning it out, all under the whip 
of the task-master, the work and the whip | 
being but little different to-day from what | 
they were in the ancient days whose relics | 
have been so diligently studied by Mr. Scott 

on the papyri of the British Museum. Be- 

neath, a skilled workman is painting a large 

Canopus: he is on his knees, with his feet | 
doubled behind him. One page, so to speak, 
of this window represents Assyrian art by 
a triumphal procession, in which immense 
vases are carried on ox trucks, and smaller | 
ones on the heads of prisoners, a design based 
upon discoveries in Nineveh which show the 
great importance that people ascribed to 
sarthenware. The fourth window is Greek 
and Etruscan. The Greek legend of the ori- 
gin of painting—the daughter of the pot- 
ter of Sicyon tracing on the wall the shad- 
ow of her lover on his leaving her for a jour- 
ney—is exquisitely done. Next we see the 
girl applying her plan to her father’s vases. 
We have also depicted with learning the hon- 
orary uses of pottery among the Greeks, the 
vases given as prizes in public games, or as 
votive offerings for the dead, by which cus- 
tom the finest examples we have were trans- 
mitted; and finally there is the genius of | 
Death holding in her hand the cinerary urn. 

The fifth window is Hispano-Moresque. The | 
earliest ware in Europe after the Samian | 





(Roman) of which we have any examples 
was that made by the Moors, who brought 


| the art of making it from east of the Med- 


iterranean. This was the famous “ lustre- 
ware” which was supplied from Spain, which 
is now so eagerly sought by collectors, both 
on account of its beauty and as the origin of 
the Italian majolica. The first design in this 
window represents the master-potter amidst 
his swarthy workmen watching the hour- 
glass beside the fire—a design recalling the 
tradition that this wonderful lustre was the 
result of an accident, the glaze having been 
affected by smoke, much to the horror of the 
potter at first. This tradition, after being 
for a long time regarded as a myth, has late- 
ly been recalled for reconsideration by some 
experiments which Mr. De Morgan, son of 
the late mathematician of University Col- 
lege, is making to discover the secret of this 
exquisite lustre of purple and gold. He has 
tried every kind of smoke influence upon 
ware of the same substance, and although 
his success is not complete, he has unques- 
tionably approached the moresque effect, an 
instance being in this same gallery. He is 
still plying his task with good hope of com- 
plete success. It adds greatly to the charm 
of these windows that they are as a frame 
around the objects whose history they tell. 
The finest examples of the “lustre-ware,” 
from the earliest ages to the result of De 
Morgan’s experiments, are in this gallery. 
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GLASS LAMP FROM AN ARAB MOSQUE.—FOURTEENTH 
OENTURY. 


And we have only to turn round from ad- 
miring another part of this fifth window, 
showing the building of the Alhambra, and 
its wonderful vase, to see the finest copy 
of that unparalleled piece of earthenware. 
From rich specimens of ancient Italian ma- 
jolica we in turn refer to the sixth win- 
dow, which shows us the embryonic and 
later phases of this beautiful art. The 
Italians imitated the Hispano -Moresque 
lustres as well as they could, but not being 
able to attain it exactly, they made new 
lustres of their own, securing a tint rather 
bluish than purple, but still very fine. Aft- 
erward they painted their wares without 
trying to get lustres, which, no doubt, were 
too precarious to be profitable. The vast 
development of ceramic art in Italy has re- 
quired three windows—sixth, seventh, and 
eighth—for its representation. First we 
have bird’s-eye views of the localities with 
which it was chiefly associated: Urbino, the 
seat of the finest ware made in the time of 
Raphael, wherein is portrayed their process 
of softening and refining the clay by put- 
ting it in square pits in the ground; Du- 
ranto, with its method of grinding the clay 
in a sort of water-mill; Gubbio, with its 
own ingenious processes. Then we have 
other Italian methods—foot-mill, hand-mill, 
horse-mill. An artist is seen in his studio, 
receiving as sitters ladies whose portraits 
he paints on plates that are to be their mar- 
riage gifts—a design taken from a plate in 
the gallery painted by Maestro Giorgio, 
while other details have been taken from a 
MS. by Piccolpasso, also preserved in theamu- 
seum. And finally we have a representation 
of Luca della Robbia, of the fifteenth centu- 


ry, who used earthenware medallions, admi- 
rably modeled and fired with white glaze, 
which were fixed on the outside of buildings, 
and may be seen to-day on the Foundling 
Hospital and several churches at Florence. 
The very word “ majolica” (Majorca) shows 
| that the Italians found their art where the 
| Moors left it. But if they could not equal 
‘the Moresque lustres, they certainly devel- 
| oped and enriched their designs. Such deco- 
rations as that encircling the figure of St. 
| George on the Urbino plate (see engraving) 
|may be called “arabesque,” but they are 
| equally Italian. It is curious to compare such 
arabesques with the ornament on a piece of 
| Teal Arabic work, such as the accompany- 
| ing ancient lamp. (This lamp, singularly 
| enough, is of a form represented in very early 
| Italian bronze carvings of sacred subjects.) 
Window ninth is devoted to Dutch tiles and 
| pots and Flanders-ware, which were once im- 
| ported in such vast quantities to this coun- 
|try: here they may be traced from their 
| manufacture in Holland to their sale in the 
Thames docks. Window tenth relates the 
curious story of the Dresden-ware. Here it 
was that the famous material of the best por- 
celain (kaolin), which was so long the secret 
|of China, was discovered by a happy acci- 
dent—Béttcher, the alchemist, having taken 
a notion to analyze the white dust which 
his barber had used to powder his wig in a 
year of dear flour. The two men are rep- 
resented, and also the chiteau of Meissen, 
where the first Dresden porcelain was se- 
cretly made. Window eleventh tells the 
story of Palissy, who, instructing himself, 
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making different col- 
ored clays, stamping 


tiles, filling color into EP 
| moulds, “throwing,” \ 


= “turning,” applying 

printed patterns. It 

takes two of the dou- 
ble windows to display i. 
this, which brings us 
to the fifteenth and 
last, in which there 
are four designs of the 
greatest historical in- 
terest: Dr. Doddridge’s 
mother teaching her 
child Bible history 
from the tiles in the 
fire-place; Dr. Samuel 
Johnson trying experi- 
ments; figures of Josiah 
Wedgwood and Bent- 
ley, his partner; Flax- 
man, and Stothard the 
printer. The two art- 
ists last named both 
worked in decorating 
earthenware for Wedg- 
wood. Flaxman was 
underpaid by Wedg- 
wood for the numer- 
ous models he sup- 
plied — models _ still 
used by the firm. The 
poor artist has made 
the fortunes of three 
generations of his em- 
ployer’s family, whose 
present representations } 
are so liberal that one ¢ 
ruined his family: one leaf of the window | must suppose their ancestor to have hardly 4 
shows him feeding his furnace with his | realized the value of the artist’s work until 
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broken furniture, while his wife with her | 


babe stands beseechingly by; the other 
shows his triumph, as he builds and deco- 
rates the grottoes in the Tuileries garden. 
Window twelfth is devoted to Sévres, where 
porcelain was carried to its highest perfec- 
tion. The famous “Rose du Barry” and 
“Bleu du Roi” are represented—and here 
exquisite colors are used—by Louis XV. and 
Madame Du Barry exchanging vases of 
those colors. The old manufactory is pic- 
tured, and some of its finest designs, in the 
lower panes of the window. Near by is the 


it was too late to reward him. 

The designs for the windows I have de- 
scribed, representing the evolution of a 
beautiful art, have been presented by Mr. 
Scott to Girton College—the new institu- 
tion for girls at Cambridge—and Madame 
Bodichon has resolved to have them placed 
on the walls as a paneling; there they will 
be preserved by a covering of varnish, and 
supply an appropriate decoration to the 
School of Design, which is a main feature 
of that excellent college. 

The visitor to the Ceramic Gallery in this 
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museum will be apt to admit that there 
were never windows that shed more light 
than these of the kind required by a stu- 
dent. He will see lustres on the lustre- 
wares beyond what mere sunlight can give, 
and the huge dragons, deer, and horned 
birds on the Moresque-Spanish dishes will 
link the culture of 1875 with the barbaric 
mythology of 1300. He will, indeed, find at 
every step that he is really exploring in this 
gallery of pots and dishes strata marked all 
over with the vestiges of human and eth- 
nical development. Nothing can be more 
complete than the arrangement of the gal- 
lery. Not only is it chronological, but be- 
neath each particular specimen a card tells 
when and where it was made, and the price 
paid for it by the museum. If it has gone 
off with the floating collection, the 
card reports that also. One may 
learn what changes have occurred 
in the prices of such wares by 
finding Sévres vases, for instance, 
marked at £100 or £200, of a like 
character with those six for which 
Lord Dudley recently paid £17,500. 
These are articles which, when first 
collected, incited the first cabinet 
minister who inspected them to 
ask, “What’s the use of all this 
trash?” There is a single candle- 
stick in this room now worth all 
the “trash” in that noble lord’s 
mansion. It is a specimen of that 
famous “Henri Deux ware” of 
which only fifty-five pieces exist, 
so far as is known. This elegant 
ware has been such a puzzle to 
antiquarians that no fewer than 
thirteen different works have been 
written about it. It was finally 
ascertained by M. Riocreux, of the 
Imperial Ceramic Museum at Sé- 
vres, that the pottery was made at 
Oiron, in France; that two artists 
made it in the earlier part of the 
sixteenth century for Henry II. 
and his queen, whose initials or 
monograms are on several of the 
pieces; and the artists were Fran- 
gois Cherpentier and Jean Bernard. 
Cherpentier, the chief maker, had 
been an architect, and when he set 
about working in earthenware he 
was fond of moulding it in little 
monumental shapes, and filling in 
the hollows with different colors. 
The candlestick has a pale yellow 
ground, with arabesques, etc., in 
reddish-brown. The base is cir- 
cular, with projecting brackets, on 
which stand three boys holding 
shields inscribed with the arms 
and cipher of Henri Deux. Above 
are three terminal figures of sa- 
tyrs. This work (which it is to 





be hoped will some day be called by the 
artist’s name instead of the king’s) is less 
than a foot high; it cost £750, and is one 
of the cheapest purchases ever made. Sey- 
en of the fifty-five specimens of this ware 
are in the collection of Sir Anthony de 
Rothschild, two in that of Baron Lionel de 
Rothschild, two in that of Baron Gustave 
de Rothschild, three in that of Baron Al- 
phonse de Rothschild, while the Louvre has 
the same number as the South Kensington 
Museum—five. Three very beautiful speci- 
mens (candlestick, ewer, and large salt-cel- 
lar) were found some years ago very care- 
fully wrapped in a blanket, placed in a 
wicker clothes-basket, under a bed in a 
garret of Narford Hall. Our engraving rep- 
resents the candlestick so found. The 
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HENRI DEUX SALT-OELLAR. 


pieces were no doubt collected by Sir Andrew | 
Fountaine in France in the last century, and, 
put away perhaps by some provident house- 
keeper, now turn up as a more valuable be- 
quest to the old connoisseur’s descendants 
than he could have imagined, but which is | 
rightly appreciated by the present owner | 
of the pieces, Mr. Andrew Fountaine. The | 
other specimens of this Henri Deux ware in 
this gallery are two tazzas, a plateau, and a 
wonderful salt-cellar, of which last the skill 
of a pupil at South Kensington enables me 
to give the linear design. 

But it must not be supposed that this is | 
merely an antiquarian collection: the best | 
work now going on all over the world is| 
represented, and one may see by the superb | 
examples of modern Berlin work and of | 
Minton that England and Germany are en- 
gaged in a competition for excellence which 
bids fair to distance any thing done in the 
past. What admirable work Minton can} 
do may be estimated by the embossed and 
tinted tiles surrounding the ten columns | 
which support the roof of this gallery. 
They reproduce the finest colors of the 
Celadon porcelain of Sévres. Around each 
column are letters forming the names of 
the ten greatest potters—Vitalis (whose 
name was found on a red vase of Samian- 
ware discovered in London in 1845), Giorgio 
Andreoli, Luca della Robbia, Veit Hirsch- 
vogel of Nuremberg (1441-1525), Xanto of 
Urbino (1547), Palissy (1510-89), Francois 
Cherpentier (maker of the Henri Deux ware, 
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otherwise called faience d’Oiron), Béttcher 


(1681-1719), Wedgwood 
(1730-95), and last, not 
least, Pousa, with whom 
began the list of wondrous 
accidents with which the 
history and traditions of 
pottery abound. Pousa is 
said to have been a work- 
man in the imperial por- 
celain factory of China. 
On one occasion the em- 
peror had ordered some 
great work, and Pousa 
tried long to produce it— 
in vain. Finally, driven 
to despair, he plunged into 
the furnace. His self-im- 
molation caused such an 
effect upon the ware in 
the furnace that it came 
out the most beautiful 
piece of porcelain \ ever 
known. Pousa is now 
the patron saint of por- 
celain-workers in China, 
and is kept near them in 
a little corpulent figure 
(porcelain), which is fa- 
mniliar to many parts of 
the world where its story 
and sanctity are unknown. The South 
Kensington Museum has carried out in its 
own case this tradition of happy accidents, 
having been remarkable for its good luck. 
Some instances of it are in the Ceramic 
Gallery. Some years ago a terrible explo- 
sion of gas occurred in the house of the fa- 
mous art collector and dealer, Mr. Gambart, 
at St. John’s Wood, by which the house-maid 
was killed. The Belgian artist, M. Alma Ta- 
dema, was a guest in the house, and he had 
the presence of mind to open a window when 
he first perceived that gas was escaping, by 
which means the disaster was mainly limit- 
ed to the dining-room. In this room were 
two large cabinets filled with splendid spec- 
imens of majolica and similar wares, and 
some of the best were smashed. As the pile 
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| of broken porcelain was about to be cleared 


away, a friend of Mr. Gambart’s, who was 
also connected with this museum, made him 
an offer, on the part of the government, of 


| £800 (which was meant to be generous) for 


the collection, broken and unbroken, and 
it was gratefully accepted. The skilled 
workmen at the museum have put the bits 
together with such adroitness that it re- 
quires a practiced eye to distinguish the 
wares that suffered. The magnificent re- 
production of the Alhambra Vase by Baron 
Davillier—four feet high, and covered with 
beautiful Arabic inscriptions—was exhibit- 
ed at the Paris Exposition of 1867, and an 
agent of the museum found it “ going a-beg- 
ging :” he purchased it for far less than its 
actual value. And indeed I might instance 
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a vast number of similar cases not only in | of the neglect which left them hidden for a 
this particular gallery—which we must now hundred years in lumber-rooms—have be- 
leave—but throughout the museum. The come the glorious inheritance of South 
truth is, the South Kensington Museum has | Kensington. 
shown that the present is the great oppor-| The seven cartoons—what would not 
tunity of museums, while it has done much | now be paid for the three that are lost !*— 
to turn that tide on whose flood it floated to | were designed and drawn by the great art- 
fortune, by awakening nations to the value | ist and his scholars at the request of Pope 
of their treasures. The Oriental world, and, | Leo X. (1513) as copies for tapestry, and 
indeed, some portions of Southern Europe, | the tapestries made from them are now in 
have hitherto been unconscious of the value | the Vatican. They were made at Arras, 
of their monuments, because only culture | and the cartoons—so called because drawn 
can prevent familiarity breeding contempt. | on card-board—were thrown into the ware- 
Miss Frances Power Cobbe once expressed house there. Here they remained neglected 
in my hearing the shock she received when, | until they were seen by Rubens, who ad- 
on first arriving at Old Alexandria, in Egypt, | vised Charles I. to purchase them for a tap- 
she found her luggage set down on an an- | estry establishment at Mortlake, near Lon- 
cient monument resembling those treasured don. On the death of the king, Oliver Crom- 
in the British Museum. well paid £300 for them, intending that the 
How much the South Kensington Museum | tapestry-works should be continued. On the 
has reaped from the indifference to objects | fall of Cromwell they were confiscated, and, 
whose value is not intrinsic,and which for | for a second time, were thrust away into a 
that reason are unique and inestimable, may lumber-room, this time at Whitehall. Fortu- 
appear incidentally as I proceed to describe nately the designs were on strips of paper 
some of them, adding what particulars I | twelve feet long, which could roll up, and so 





have been able to learn concerning their ac- 
quisition. 

The little sixpenny guide-book sold at 
the door is necessarily provisional; the his- 
torical and descriptive volume which such 
an institution requires must remain a de- 
sideratum so long as the museum itself is 
changing and growing daily before our eyes. 
But the materials for that work exist ; spe- 
cialists have studied well the various de- 
partments ; there exist nearly twenty large 
Blue-books recording the origin and growth 
of the museum ; and when all these are sift- 
ed and their connected story told—enriched, 
as we may hope it will be, from the mem- 


ories of those men who have founded and | 


conducted the work to its present condition 


—the history so told will be in itself a sort | 


of literary museum, replete with curiosities, 
picturesque incidents, and romance. In this 
scattered condition of the facts I have had 
to depend mainly on information given by 
the gentlemen just referred to, and what 
scraps I could pick up in old newspaper files 
and Blue-books. This it has appeared to 
me right to mention here, in explanation of 
any slightness and unsatisfactoriness that 
may be found in the details, or of the mot- 
ley way in which they are put together. 

If the history of this museum of civiliza- 
tion would record strange instances of pop- 
ular neglect for great works of art, it must 
at the same time show that works of genius, 
in whatever perishable material embodied, 
have a strange vitality. The Milonian Ve- 
nus, twice buried in the earth that she 
might not be harmed by the wrath of her 
Mars, has had experiences hardly more sig- 
nificant than those through which the sa- 
cred forms designed by Raphael—preserved 
by aid alike of king and regicide, by aid, too, 


| they were able to survive such usage. The 
next time they attracted notice was in the 
reign of William III., by whose order Sir 
Christopher Wren prepared a room for them 
| at Hampton Court. They were then careful- 
ly lined with cloth. They were never re- 
| moved again until placed in the gallery pre- 
| pared for them here, where the only fault to 
| be found in their arrangement is the ridicu- 
| lous inscription beneath each, “ Lent by the 
Queen.” The Queen does not own an inch 
of any one of them. The last individual who 
owned them was Oliver Cromwell, who paid 
| what was supposed a large sum (£300) for 
works which no amount could purchase from 
the Protector’s true heir, the English nation. 





| THE COLONEL. 
| Uxper my window, in the cherry boughs, 

A thieving robin-redbreast has his tent; 

A noisy fellow, full of merriment, 

And very jealous of his pretty spose, 

A sleek young thing, tea-colored like a mouse— 

A bride, I fancy. Upon forage bent 

(Crumbs from the cloth, or ground-worm timely 
sent), 
'He makes incessant raids around the house. 
Just at this moment, with his shrewd bead eye 
Cocked at my window, he keeps watch on me— 
| Firm-seated on his green bough, prancing high, 


| Gay in his top-boots reaching to the knee 


And his fresh uniform’s resplendent dye— 
My jaunty colonel of artillery! 
T. B. Avpric#. 








* The “ Stoning of Stephen,” the “‘ Conversion of St. 
Paul,” and “ Paul in the Dungeon at Philippi.” 
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THE YELLOW-HAMMER’S NEST. 
By JOHN W. CHADWICK. : 











“GRANDSIRE’S WHITE LOOKS AND BABY’S GOLDEN HEAD 
WERE LYING LOW, BOTH IN ONE GRASSY BED.” 


Tur yellow-hammer came to build his nest 
High in the elm-tree’s ever-nodding crest; 
All the logg day, upon his task intent, 
Backward and forward busily he went, 


Gathering from far and near the tiny shreds 
That birdies weave for little birdies’ beds; 
Now bits of grass, now bits of vagrant string, 
And now some queerer, dearer sort of thing. 


For on the lawn, where he was wont to come 
In search of stuff to build his pretty home, 





i We dropped one day a lock of golden hair 

; ; Which our wee darling easily could spare; 

Ba || 2 

of if And close beside it tenderly we placed 

4 ? 5 A lock that had the stooping shoulders graced 
iad Of her old grandsire; it was white as snow, 

; 1 Or cherry-trees when they are all ablow. 

4 


Then throve the yellow-hammer’s work apace; 
Hundreds of times he sought the lucky place 
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Where sure, he thought, in his bird-fashion dim, 
Wondrous provision had been made for him. 





Both locks, the white and golden, disappeared ; 

The nest was finished, and the brood was reared; 

And then there came a pleasant summer's day i 
When the last yellow-hammer flew away. 7 


Ere long, in triumph, from its leafy height, 
We bore the nest so wonderfully dight, 

And saw how prettily the white and gold 
Made warp and woof of many a gleaming fold. 


But when again the yellow-hammers came 
Cleaving the orchards with their pallid flame, 
Grandsire’s white locks and baby’s golden head 
Were lying low, both in one grassy bed. 


And so more dear than ever is the nest 

Ta’en from the elm-tree’s ever-nodding crest. 
Little the yellow-hammer thought how rare 

A thing he wrought of white and golden hair! 
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GEORGE ORUIKSHANK AT 79.—DRAWN BY HIMSELF IN 1871, 


T is only just to place at the head of this 
article a portrait of the founder of what 
I may style, perhaps, the virtuous school of 
comic art, which accords so agreeably with 
the humaner civilization that has been steal- 
ing over the world since the suppression 
of Bonaparte in 1815. There he sits in his 
own library, reveling harmlessly in a folio, 
a sturdy piece of nature’s handiwork, round- 
ly developed, though devoid of the bodily 
exaggeration common to the men whose 
beer was made in England—a joyous, vigor- 
ous old man after his labor of seventy years. 
The picture was drawn and engraved by his 
own hand to please one of his oldest Amer- 
ican friends, Mr. J. W. Bouton, of New York, 
long concerned in collecting and distribu- 
ting his works among us. Here, then, is a 
living artist whose first handling of the 
etching tool dates back almost three-quar- 
ters of a century. Mr. Reid, the keeper of 
prints and drawings in the British Museum, 
has been at the pains to make a catalogue 
of the works of George Cruikshank. The 
number of entries in this catalogue is 5265, 
many of which comprise extensive series 
of drawings, so that the total number of 
his pictures probably exceeds 20,000, about 
one picture for every working-day during 
the productive part of his career. 
There is perhaps no gift so likely to be 
transmitted from father to son as a talent 











for drawing. Certainly it 
runs in the Cruikshank 
family, for there are al- 
ready five of the name 
known to collectors, much 
to their confusion. As a 
guide to Mr. Reid in the 
preparation of his cata- 
logue, the old gentleman 
made a brief statement, 
which is one of the curi- 
osities of art gossip, and 
it may serve a useful pur- 
pose to collectors in the 
United States. His fa- 
ther, Isaac Cruikshank, 
was a designer and etch- 
er and engraver, as well 
as a water-color draughts- 
man. His brother, Isaac 
Robert, a miniature and 
portrait painter, was also 
a designer and etcher, 
and “your humble serv- 
ant likewise a designer 
and etcher.”” “When I 
was a mere boy,” he adds, 
“my dear father kindly 
| allowed me to play at 

etching on some of his 

copper-plates, little bits 
of shadows or little figures in the back- 
ground, and to assist him a little as I grew 
older, and he used to assist me in putting in 
hands and faces. And when my dear broth- 
er Robert (who in his latter days omitted the 
Isaac) left off portrait painting, and took al- 
most entirely to designing and etching, I as- 
sisted him at first to a great extent in some 
of his drawings.” The result was that, in 
looking over the pictures of sixty years ago, 
he could not always tell his own work ; and 
to make matters worse, his brother left a son, 
Percy Cruikshank, also a draughtsman and 
engraver, and he too has an artist son, named 
George. The family has provided work for 
the coming connoisseur. 

The glory of the living veteran, however, 
will remain unique, because he, first of the 
comic artists of his country, caught the new 
spirit, avoided the grossness and thoughtless 
one-sidedness of his predecessors, and used 
his art in such a manner that now, in his 
eighty-fourth year, looking back through 
the long gallery of his works gathered by 
the affectionate persistence of his admirers, 
he can not point to one picture which for 
any moral reason he could wish to turn to 
the wall. 

England owes much to her humorists of 
the new humane school. She owes, perhaps, 
more than she yet perceives, because the 
changes which they promote in manners 
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and morals come about slowly and unmark- 
ed. It is the American revisiting the coun- 
try after many years of absence who per- 
ceives the ameliorations which the satiric 
pencil and pen have conjointly produced; 
nor are those ameliorations hidden from the 
American who treads for the first time the 
fast-anchored isle. It is with a peculiar 
rapturous recognition that we hail every 
indication of that England with which En- 
glish art and literature have made us ac- 
quainted—a very different country indeed 
from the England of politics dnd the news- 
paper. A student who found himself one 
fine Sunday morning in June gliding past 
the lovely Hampshire coast, covered w:th 
farms, lawns, and villas, gazed in silence 
for a long time, and could only relieve his 
mind at last by gasping, “‘Thomson’s Sea- 
sons!” His first glance revealed to him, 
what he had never before suspected, that 
the rural poetry of England applied in a 
particular manner to the land that inspired 
it, could have been written only there, and 
only there could be quite appreciated. From 
Chaucer to Tennyson there is not a sterling 
line in it which could have been what it 
is if it had been composed in any part of 
the Western Continent. We have a flower 
which we call a daisy, a weed coarsened by 
our fierce sun, betraying barrenness of soil, 
and suggestive of careless culture. There 
is also to be seen in our windows and green- 





houses a flower named the primrose, which, 
though it has its merit, has not been cele- 
brated by poets, nor is likely to be. But 
the instant we see an English road-side 
bright with primroses and daisies we find 
ourselves saying, “ Yes, of course; these are 
what the poets mean: this is the daisy of 
Shakspeare and Burns; here is Wordsworth’s 
yellow primrose!” And we go on holding 
similar discourse with ourselves as often as 
we descry the objects, at once familiar and 
unknown, which in every age the poets of 
Great Britain have loved to sing. 

But when, in these recent days, the same 
traveler observes the human life of English 
streets and homes and public places, he does 
not perceive so exact a resemblance to the 
life portrayed in books and pictures. En- 
glish life seems gentler and better than it 
was represented forty years ago: manners 
are freer and more cordial; people are less 
intemperate; the physical life is much less 
obstreperous; the topics discussed have a 
more frequent relation to the higher inter- 
ests of human nature. The glory of the 
last generation was held to be Waterloo, 
the distinction of the present one is a 
peaceful arbitration. The six-bottle men 
of Sheridan’s time—where are they? Gone, 
quite gone. One bottle is now almost as 
unusual as it is excessive. Gone is the 
coach, with its long train of barbarisms— 
its bloated Wellers, its coachmen who swal- 
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HOPE—A PHRENOLOGIOAL ILLUSTBATION.—GEORGE ORUIKSHANK, 1826, 
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lowed “an imperial pint of vinegar” with 
their oysters without winking, its mount- | 
ainous landlord skillful in charging, its gen- 
eral horsyness and cumbersome inconven- 
ience. The hideous prize-fight seems final- 
ly suppressed. If there are still estates upon 
which there are family cottages of one room 


accepted that the owner who permits them 
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to remain is a truer savage than the most 
degraded peasants who inhabit them. 

Art, humanizing art, has reached a devel- 
opment which a dreamer of Hogarth’s day 
could not have anticipated for any period 
much short of the millennium; and not a 
development only, but a wide diffusion. 
Chadband—where is he? If he exists, he 
has assumed a less offensive form than when 
he ate muffins and sniveled inanity in Mrs. 








| Snagsby’s 4 room. Where are Thack- 
| eray’s snobs? They, too, have not ceased to 
be, for the foible which he satirized is an in- 
tegral part of human nature, which can be 
ennobled, not eradicated. Strangers, how- 
ever, do not often observe those violent and 





,| crude manifestations of it which Thackeray 
they are held in horror, and it is an axiom | 


describes; and there seems a likelihood of 


| the Book of Snobs meeting the fate of Adam 
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Suith’s Wealth of Nations, which made it- 
self obsolete by accomplishing its purposes. 
Beer still flows redundant in every part of 
the British Empire. Nevertheless, there is 


here and there a person who has discovered 
how much more can be got out of life by 
avoiding stimulation. A decided advance 
must have been made toward tolerance of 
opinion when men can be borne to honor- 
able burial in Westminster Abbey whose 
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opinions were at variance with those which 
built and sustain the edifice. Chadbandom 
feebly protests, but no man regards it. 
There are men still alive who remember 
the six-bottle period and all its strenuous 
vulgarities, the period when the whole 
strength of the empire was put forth in 
the Bonaparte wars. William Chambers, 
who was born when George Cruikshank 
was a boy of eight, speaks of those years 
as a time of universal violence. Children, 
ruled by violence at home and by cruelty at 
school, pummeled and bullied one another 
in turn, besides practicing habitual cruelty 
toward birds and beasts, hunting cats, pelt- 
ing dogs, plundering birds’ nests. He tells 
us of a carter who used to turn out his 
horses to die on the common of his native 
town, where the boys, in the sight of the | 





questions of his day he employed his pencil, 
ridiculing in some pictures the Irish discon- 
tents, and in others the measures proposed 
by ministers for quieting them. When the 
old king was losing his reason, he drew him 
as a “farthing rush-light,” around which 
were the Prince of Wales, Fox, Sheridan, 
and their friends, all trying to blow out the 
flickering flame? At length, in 1810, he car- 
icatured the Burdett riots in a manner to 
please the most “advanced” radical. This 
picture, however, may have been a tribute 
to the mere audacity of the member for 
Westminster, who barricaded his house for 
four days against the officers of the House 
of Commons ordered to arrest him. 

It was while Isaac Cruikshank was occa- 
sionally drawing such caricatures as these 
that he “kindly allowed” his son George, 


people, and without being admonished by | “a mere boy,” to “play at etching on some 


them, would daily amuse themselves by | 


of his copper-plates.” The first real work 


stoning the helpless creatures till they had | done by the lad was of a very modest char- 
battered the life out of them. The news | acter, but he speaks of them in a w ay to 
that roused the people was all of bloodshed | make us regret that even they should have 


on land and sea. The only pleasures that 
were held to be entirely worthy of men were 
hard riding and deep drinking. Those dia- 
ries of persons who flourished in the first 
half of George Cruikshank’s life, of which 
so many volumes have been published late- 
ly—those, for example, of Moore, Greville, 
Jérdan, and Young—what are they but a 
monotonous record of dinner anecdotes ? 
Marryat’s novels preserve a popular exhi- 
bition of that fighting age, and we perceive 
from his memoirs that he did not exagger- 
ate its more savage characteristics. Sever- 
al of his most brutal incidents were tran- 
scripts from his own experience. 

Comic art, which the amelioration of man- 
ners has purified, has done much in its turn 
to strengthen and diffuse that amelioration. 
Isaac Cruikshank was among the last of the 
old school. He seems to have kept his pen- 
cil on hire, for we have caricatures of his on 
all sides of the politics of his time, from con- 
servative to radical. In 1795 he represent- 
ed William Pitt as the royal extinguisher 
putting out the flame of sedition; but in 
1797 he exhibited the same minister in the 
character of a showman deceiving the peo- 
ple with regard to the condition of the coun- 
try. “Observe,” says “ Billy,” “what a busy 
scene presents itself: the ports are filled with 
shipping, riches are flowing in from every 
quarter.” But the countrymen standing 
around declare that they can see nothing 
but “a woide plain with some mountains 
and mole-hills upon’t,” and conjecture that 
the fine things which Billy sees must be be- 
hind one of the mole-hills. During the same 
year we find him caricaturing Fox, the lead- 
er of the opposition, as having laid a train 
for the purpose of blowing up the constitu- 
tion, and then leaving to others the risk of 
touching it off. On both sides of the Irish 





been lost. “Many of my first productions, 
such as half-penny lottery books and books 
for little children, can never be known or 
seen, having been destroyed long, long ago 
by the dear little ones who had them to play 
with.” 

Men who write so of little children that 
tore up their picture-books seventy years 
before are not formed for the strife of poli- 
tics. George Cruikshank early in life with- 
drew from political caricature, but not be- 
fore he had executed a few pictures of which 
he might reasonably boast in his old age, 
after time had justified their severity. This 
aged artist, who has lived to see the laws 
repealed which restricted the importation 
of grain into England, was just coming of 
age when those laws were passed, and he 
expressed his opinion of them in a carica- 
ture called “The Blessings of Peace, or, the 
Curse of the Corn Bill.” It was in 1815, the 
year that consigned Bonaparte to St. Helena 
and gave peace to Europe. A vessel laden 
with grain has arrived from a foreign port, 
and the supereargo, holding out a handful, 
says, “Here is the best for fifty shillings.” 
But on the shore stands a storehouse filled 
with home-grown grain, tight shut, in front 
of which is a group of British land-owners, 
one of whom waves the foreign trader away, 
saying: “We won’t have it at any price. 
We are determined to keep up our own to 
eighty shillings, and if the poor can’t buy it 
at that price, why, they must starve.” The 
foreign grain is thrown overboard, while a 
starving family looks on, and the father 
says, “No, no, masters, I'll not starve, but 
quit my native country, where the poor are 
crushed by those they labor to support, and 
retire to one more hospitable, and where the 
arts of the rich do not interpose to defeat 
the providence of God.” 
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Such is the Protective Sys- 
tem: an interested few, having 
the ear of the government, 
thriving at the expense of the 
many who have not the ear of 
the government! This young 
man saw the point in 1815 as 
clearly as Cobden, Peel, or Mill 
in 1846. 

In the same year he aimed a 
caricature at the ministry who 
took off the income tax and 
lessened the taxes upon prop- 
erty without diminishing those 
which bore more directly upon 
the poor. Many pictures in a 
similar spirit followed; but 
while he was still a young man 
he followed the bent of his 
disposition, and has ever since 
employed his pencil in what 
his great master Hogarth once 
styled “moral comedies,” where- 
in humor appears as the ally and 
teacher of morals. 

John Doyle, who reigned next 
in the shop windows of Great 
Britain, and continued to bear 
sway for twenty years—1829 to 
1849—was not known by name 
to the generation which he 
amused. It chanced one day 
that two I’s, in a printing-office 
where he was, stood close to two 
D’s, and he observed that the 
conjunction formed a figure re- 
sembling H3. He adopted this 
as the mark or signature of his 
saricatures, and consequently 


BOX IN A NEW YORK THEATRE IN 1830,—MRS, TROLLOPE. 








he was always spoken of as “T observed in the front row of a dress box a lady performing the 

H. B. down to the time of his ™08t maternal office possible, several gentlemen without their coats, 

death, which occurred about the and a general air of contempt for the decencies of life, certainly more 
ec , « 


year 1869. He too shared the 
spirit of the better time. Col- 
lectors number his published caricatures at 
nine hundred and seventeen, which have 
been re-issued in eleven volumes; but in 
none of his works is there any thing of 
the savage vulgarity of the caricatures 
produced during the Bonaparte wars. It 
was a custom with English print-sellers to 
keep portfolios of his innocent and amusing 
pictures to let out by the evening to fam- 
ilies about to engage in the arduous work 
of entertaining their friends at dinner. He 
excelled greatly in his portraits, many of 
which, it is said by contemporaries, are the 
best ever taken of the noted men of that 
day, and may be safely accepted as histor- 
ical. Brougham, Peel, O’Connell, Hume, 
Russell, Palmerston, and others appear in 
his works as they were in their prime, with 
little distortion or exaggeration, the humor 
of the pictures being in the situation por- 
trayed. Thus, after a debate in which al- 
lusion was made to an ancient egg anec- 


ii., p. 194. 





than usually revolting.”—Domestic Manners of the Americans, Vol. 


dote, H3 produced a caricature in which 
the leaders of parties were drawn as hens 
sitting upon eggs. The whole interest of 
the picture lies in the speaking likenesses 
of the men. An air of refinement pervades 
his designs. His humor is not aggressive. 
It was remarked at the time in the Westmin- 
ster Review that the great hits of Gilray, 
on being put up for the first time in Mrs. 
Humphrey’s window, were received by the 
crowd with shouts of approval, but that the 
kindlier humor of H3 only elicited silent 
smiles. 

Doubtless the war passion that raged 
throughout Christendom in Gilray’s day had 
much to do with the warmth of applause 
which his works called forth. But in truth 
the vulgar portion of mankind appear to 
have a certain relish of an effective thryst, 
no matter who may writhe. H3 was sel- 
dom severer than in his picture called 
“ Handwriting on the Wall,” in which “ Sil- 
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ly Billy” (as William IV. was familiarly 
styled) is seen reading a placard headed 
“Reform Bill,” and muttering, “Reform Bill? 
Can that mean me?” Most of his pieces 
turn upon incidents or phases of politics 
which would require many words to recall, 
and then scarcely interest a reader of to-day. 
A caricature is made to be seen; it is a thing 
of the moment, and for the moment, and 
when that moment is passed, it must be 
of exceptional quality to bear revival in 
words. 

Seeing caricatures from childhood has in- 
duced a habit in many persons of surveying 
life in the spirit of caricature, and has de- 
veloped some tolerable private wielders of 
the satiric pencil. Mrs. Trollope was, per- 
haps, a case in point. Her volumes upon 
the Domestic Manners of the Americans, the 
literary sensation of 1832, were illustrated 
by a dozen or more of very amusing carica- 
tures, some of which were fair hits, and were 
of actual service in improving popular man- 
ners. There are persons still alive who re- 
member hearing the cry of “ Trollope! Trol- 
lope!” raised in our theatres when a man 
ventured to take off his coat on a hot night, 
or sat with his feet too high in the air.* Her 
whole work, pictures and all, was a purposed 
political caricature, as she frankly confess- 
es in her preface, where she says that her 
chief object was to warn her countrymen 
of “the jarring tumult and universal deg- 
radation which invariably follow the wild 
scheme of placing all the power of the state 
in the hands of the populace.” She was, 
besides, exceedingly uncomfortable during 
her three years’ residence in the United 
States, except when she was so happy as to 
be served by slaves. “On entering a Slave 
State,” she remarks, “I was immediately 
comfortable and at my ease, and felt that 
the intercourse between me and those who 
served me was profitable to both parties 
and painful to neither.” 

Besides the specimen of her caricaturing 
powers given in this number, there are sev- 
eral others which have, at least, some inter- 
est as curiosities of insular judgment. Mrs. 
Trollope, the daughter of a clergyman of the 
English Church, and the wife of an English 
lawyer of aristocratic family, entered the 
United States, in 1827, by the Mississippi, 
and spent a year or two in its newly settled 
valley. She saw the Western people en- 
gaged in a life-and-death struggle with un- 
tamed nature—the forest, wild men and 
beasts, the swamp, the flood, the fever, a 
trying climate, and interminable distances. 





* “Tn the pit [of the Chatham Theatre, New York] 
persons pulled off their coats in order to be cool.... 
Gentlemen keep their hats on in the boxes, and in the 
pit they make themselves in every respect comforta- 
ble.”—Travels through North America during the Years 
1825 and 1826. By his Highness Bernuarp, Duke of 
Saxe-Weimar-Eisenach. Page 145. 





A partial conquest had been won. Some 
fair towns had risen. A few counties were 
subdued. The log school-house was a fa- 
miliar object. To a mind of continental 
compass, although Western life was still 
rough, rude, and haggard, the prospect was 
hopeful; it was evident that civilization 
was winning the day, and was destined, in 
the course of a century or two, to make the 
victory complete. The worst that a person 
of liberal mind could say, or can now say, 
of such a scene, would be this, “See what 
it costs to transplant human families from 
the parish to the wilderness!” 

Even cabbage plants wither when only 
transferred from the hot-bed to the garden ; 
but the transplanting of families from the 
organized society of an old country to a wild 
new land is a process under which all sick- 
en, many degenerate, and many die. 

Our curate’s daughter, on the contrary, 
after a long and close survey of this inter- 
esting scene, could only discover that life 
on the banks of the Ohio, in the twentieth 
year of their settlement, was neither as 
pleasant, nor as graceful, nor as elegant, nor 
as clean, nor as convenient: as it is in an 
English village ; and this discovery she com- 
municated to the world in two volumes, 
12mo, with sixteen illustrations, very much 
to the satisfaction of many English readers. 
This worthy and gifted lady, mother of wor- 
thy and gifted children, was utterly baffled 
in her attempts to account for the rudeness 
of Western life. Provisions, she says, were 
abundant in Cincinnati, as many as four 
thousand pigs being advertised sometimes 
by one man. The very gutters of the town 
ran blood—the blood of cheap innumerable 
swine. But “the total and universal want 
of manners, both in males and females, is so 
remarkable that I was constantly endeav- 
oring to account for it.” The people, she 
thought, had clear and active intellects; 
their conversation was often weighty and 
instructive, occasionally dull, but never sil- 
ly. What an unaccountable thing, then, it 
was that these dealers in the pig and slay- 
ers of the bear, these subduers of the wil- 
derness and conquerors of Tecumseh, should 
not bow with courtly grace, and converse 
with the elegance and ease of Holland 
House! “There is no charm, no grace, in 
their conversation,” she laments. “I very 
seldom, during my whole stay in the coun- 
try, heard a sentence elegantly turned and 
correctly pronounced from the lips of an 
American.” 

Such a thing it is to be brought up in an 
island! Her volumes, however, are to this 
day entertaining, and not devoid of histor- 
ical value. There is here and there a pas- 
sage which some of us could still read with 
profit, and her misinterpretations are not 
much more insular and perverse than those 
of Dickens. No one, indeed, yet knows much 
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“Vot, eighteen shillings for that ere little pig? Vy, I could buy it in town for seven any day!” 


SEYMOUR’S OONOEPTION OF MR. WINKLE BEFORE THAT HUNTER APPEARED IN “ PIOKWICK.”—SEYMOUR’S 
SKETOLUES, 1834, 


of this mystery of transplanting, in which | Trollope delineated an astounding event— 


lies hidden the explanation of America. } 
Her first caricature, entitled “ Ancient and | 
Modern Republics,” is in two scenes. An 
Ancient Republic is represented as a noble 
Greek, crowned with flowers, reclining upon 
a lounge, one hand resting upon the strings 
of a lyre, and the other gracefully holding 
up a beautiful cup, into which a lovely maid- 
en is squeezing the juice from a luxuriant 
bunch of grapes. A Modern Republic figures 
as a Western bar-room politician, with his 
hat over his eyes, his heels upon the table, 
a tumbler in his hand, a decanter within 
reach, and a plug of tobacco at its side. We 
have next a picture of a “ Philosophical Mil- 





linery Store” at New Orleans, in which Mrs. 


“ My being introduced in form to a milliner!” 
She, a curate’s daughter, introduced to a 
maker of bonnets, who actually proved to 
be a gifted and intelligent lady! A “Cin- 
cinnati Ball-Room” reveals to us twenty-two 
ladies sitting close to the walls, the floor va- 
cant, and all the men gormandizing at a ta- 
ble in the next room, leaving the ladies to a 
“sad and sulky repast” of trash in plates 
held on their laps. Then we are favored 
with a view of a young lady who is making 
a shirt, but is ashamed to pronounce the 
name of the garment in the presence of a 
man, and calls it a pillow-case. Whereupon 
he says, “Now that passes, Miss Clarissa! 
’Tis a pillow-case for a giant, then. Shall I 
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guess, miss?” To which she sweetly replies, 
“Quit, Mr. Smith; behave yourself, or I'll 
certainly be affronted.” 

Another picture represents some ladies 
about to enter a gallery of art at Philadel- 
phia, in which were exhibited several an- 
tique statues. The old woman in attend- 
ance says: “Now, ma’am, now! this is just 
the time for you. Nobody can see you. 
Make haste!” Mrs. Trollope stared at her 
with astonishment, and asked her what she 
meant. “ Only, ma’am,” was the reply, “that 
the ladies like to go into that room by them- 


selves, when there be no gentlemen watching | 
Another picture presents to us an | 
American citizen of “the highest standing” | 


them.” 


returning from market at 6 A.M. with a huge 


basket of vegetables on one arm and a large 


ham carried in the other hand. A still more 
marvelous picture is given. Mr. Owen, fa- 
ther of Robert Dale Owen, challenged de- 
bate on his assertion that all the religions 
ever promulgated were equally false and 
pernicious. A clergyman having accepted 
the challenge, the debate was continued dur- 


“Walked twenty miles overnight; up before peep o’ day again; 
got a capital place: fell fast asleep; tide rose up to my knees; my 
hat was changed, my pockets pick’t, and a fish run away with my 
hook; dreamt of being on a polar expedition and having my toes 


frozen.” 


PROBABLE SUGGESTION OF THE FAT BOY OF THE ‘‘ PIOKWICK PAPERS,” 


SEYMOUR’S SKETOHES, 1834. 





ing fifteen sessions. But what amazed Mrs. 
Trollope was that Mr. Owen was listened to 
with respect! Nothing was thrown at him. 
The benches were not torn up. Another 
marvel was that neither of the disputants 
lost his temper, but they remained excellent 
| friends, and dined together every day with 
| the utmost gayety and cordiality. All this 
must have seemed strange indeed to the 
doting daughter of a state Church whose 
belief was regulated by act of Parliament. 
A famous contemporary of John Doyle 
and Mrs. Trollope was Robert Seymour, who 
will be long remembered for his co-opera- 
tion with Charles Dickens in the produc- 
tion of the first numbers of Pickwick. Noth- 
ing can be more certain than that this un- 
fortunate artist, who died by his own hand 
just before the second number of the work 
was issued, did actually suggest the idea 
which the genius of Dickens developed into 
the Pickwick Papers. While Dickens was 
still in the reporters’ gallery of the House 
of Commons, Seymour had attained a shop- 
| window celebrity by a kind of picture of 
which the English people seem 
never to be able to get enough 
—caricatures of Londoners at- 
tempting country sports. It 
appears to be accepted as an 
axiom in England that a man 
capable of conducting business 
successfully becomes an absurd 
and ludicrous object the mo- 
ment he gets upon a horse or 
fires at a bird. It seems to be 
taken for granted that horse- 
manship and hunting belong 
to the feudal system, and are 
strictly entailed in county fam- 
ilies. But as aman is supposed 
to rank in fashionable circles 
according to his mastery of 
those arts, great numbers of 
young men, it seems, live but 
to attempt feats impossible ex- 
cept to inherited skill. Here 
is the field for such artists as 
Robert Seymour, “ For whose 
use,” as Mr. Dickens wrote, “I 
put in Mr. Winkle expressly,” 
and who drew “that happy 
portrait of the founder of the 
Pickwick Club by which he is 
always recognized, and which 
may be said to have made him 
a reality.” Perhaps as many 
as a third of the comic pic- 
tures published at that period 
were in the Winkle vein. 
Upon looking over 


the 


sketches of Robert Seymour, 
which used to appear from 
time to time in the windows— 
price threepence—whiie Boz 
was getting his “Sketches” 
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>A. WEDDYNGE: "BREAKFASTE- 





RIOHARD DOYLE, 1849, 


through the press, we perceive that Dickens 
really derived fruitful hints from this artist, 
besides the original suggestion of the work. 
Mr. Winkle is recognizable in several of 
them; Mr. Pickwick’s figure occurs occa- 
sionally; the Fat Boy is distinctly suggest- 
ed; the famous picnic scene is anticipated ; 
and there is much in the spirit of the pic- 
tures to remind us that among the admiring 
crowd which they attracted, the author of 
Pickwick might often have been found. Sey- 
mour, however, gave him only hints. In 
every instance he has made the suggested 
character or incident absolutely his own. 
Seymour only supplies a piece of copper, 
which the alchemy of genius turned into 
gold. In Dickens’s broadest and most bois- 
terous humor there is ever a certain ele- 
gance and refinement of tone that are want- 
ing in Seymour, Seymour’s cockney hunters 
being persons of the Tittlebat Titmouse 


was his own conception and long-cherished 
dream, was probably among the causes of 
his fatal despair. When he first mentioned 
to Chapman and Hall his scheme of a Cock- 
ney Club ranging over England, he was a 
popular comic artist of several years’ stand- 
ing, and Charles Dickens was a name un- 
known. Nor was it supposed to be of so 
very much consequence who should write 
the descriptive matter. The firm closed the 
bargain with Mr. Seymour without having 
bestowed a thought upon the writer; and 
when they had suggested the unknown 
“ Boz,” and procured a copy of his “ Sketch- 
es” by way of recommendation, Mrs. Sey- 
mour’s remark was that, though she could 
not see any humor in his writings herself, yet 
he might do as well as another, and fifteen 
pounds a month to a poor and struggling 
,author would be a little fortune. To a 
‘sensitive and ambitious man, made morbid 





grade, who long ago ceased to amuse and | by various hard usage such as the men who 


began to offend. 


| delight the world often undergo, it must 


Seymour's discovery in the first numbers | have been a cutting disappointment to be 
of Pickwick that it was the author, not the | asked, in the infancy of an enterprise which 
artist, who was to dominate a work which | he deemed peculiarly his own, to put aside 
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an illustration that he had prepared, and 
make another to suit the fancies of a sub- 
ordinate. It was like requiring a star actor 
to omit his favorite and most special “ busi- 
ness” in order to afford a member of the 
company an opportunity to shine. 

The biographer of Mr. Dickens is natu- 
rally reluctant to admit the social insig- 
nificance in London, forty years ago, of a 
“struggling author,” and he is grossly abu- 
sive of Mr. N. P. Willis for describing his 
hero as he appeared at this stage of his 
career. 
building in Holborn, in company with one 
of Mr. Dickens’s publishers, and he gave a 
brief account of what he saw, which doubt- 
less was the exact truth. Willis was a faith- 
ful chronicler of the minutiz of ascene. He 
was a stickler for having the small facts 
correct. “We pulled up,” he wrote, “at 
the entrance of a large building used for 
lawyers’ chambers. I followed by a long 
flight of stairs to an upper story, and was 
ushered into an uncarpeted and bleak-look- 
ing room, with a deal table, two or three 
chairs, and a few books, a small boy and 
Mr. Dickens, for the contents. I was only 
struck at first with one thing (and I made 


THE QUARREL—ENGLAND AND FRANOE.—JOHN LEECH, 1845, 


Master Wellington. ** You're too good a judge to hit me, you are!” 


Master Joinville, “ Am 1?” 

Master Wellington, ‘* Yes, you are.” 
Master Joinville. ** Oh, am 1?” 
Master Wellington. ‘* Yes, you are.” 
Master Joinville. “* Ha!” 

Master Wellington, ** Ha!” 


(Morat.—And they don’t fight, after all. 


Mr. Willis visited him at a dismal | 
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a memorandum of it that evening as the 
strongest instance I had seen of English 
obsequiousness to employers)—the degree 
to which the poor author was overpowered 
with the honor of his publisher’s visit.” He 
describes Dickens as dressed rather in the 
Swiveller style, though without Richard’s 
| swell look: hair close cropped, clothes jaun- 

ty and scant, “the very personification of a 
| close sailer to the wind.” There is nothing 
|in this discreditable to the “poor author,” 
and nothing which a person who knew Lon- 
don then would deem improbable. Is it 
not a principle imbedded in the constitu- 
| tion of Britons that the person who receives 

money in small amounts for work and labor 

done is the party obliged, and must stand 
| hat in hand before him who pays it? 

Whoever shall truly relate the history of 
the people of Great Britain in the nine- 
teenth century will not pass by in silence 
the publication of Pickwick. Cruikshank, 
Seymour, and Irving, as well as the humor- 
ists of other times, had nourished and mould- 
ed the genius of Dickens; but, like all the 
masters in art, he so far transcended his im- 
mediate teachers that, even in what he most 
bviously derived from them, he was orig- 
inal. And it is he, not they, 
who is justly hailed as the 
founder of that benign school 
of comic art which gives us 
humor without coarseness, and 
satire without ill nature. It 
is Pickwick that marks the era, 
and the sole interest which 
Seymour’s sketches now pos- 
sess is in showing us from 
what Charles Dickens depart- 
ed when he founded the Pick- 
wick Club. 

One happy consequence of 
the new taste was the publica- 
tion of Punch, which has been 
ever since the chief vehicle of 
caricature in England. As 
long as caricature was a thing 
of the shop windows only, 
its power was restricted with- 
in narrow limits. Since the 
founding of Punch, in 1841, 
about two years after the con- 
clusion of the Pickwick Papers, 
caricature has become an ele- 
ment in periodical literature, 
from which it will perhaps 
never again be separated. 
And it is the pictures in this 
celebrated paper which have 
prolonged its life to this day. 
It owes its success chiefly to 
artists. There was and is an 
error in the scheme of the 
work which would have been 
speedily fatal to it but for the 
ever-welcome pictures of Rich- 
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THIS IS THE BOY WHO OHALKED UP “‘NO POPERY!” 


AND THEN RAN AWAY!—LORD JOHN RUSSELL AND THE 
BILL FOR PREVENTING THE ASSUMPTION OF EOCOLESIASTIOAL TITLES 


BY ROMAN OATHOLICS.— 


JOHN LEECH, IN “ PuNoH,” 1851. 
? , 


Explanation by Earl Russell in 1874: “The object of that bill was merely to assert the supremacy of the 


Crown. 


It was never intended to prosecute.... Accordingly a very clever artist represented me in a carica- 
ture as a boy who had chalked up ‘No Popery’ upon a wall, and then run away. 


This was a very fair 


joke....When my object had been gained I had no objection to the repeal of the bill.”—Reoollections and 


Suggestions, p. 210. 


ard Doyle, John Leech, John Tenniel, Du 
Maurier, and their companions. 

One of the rarest products of the human 
mind is a joke so good that it remains good 
when the occasion that gave rise to it is 
past. Probably the entire weekly harvest 
of wit and humor gathered from the whole 
earth would not fill a number of Punch with 
“good things,” and if it did, no one could 
enjoy so many all at once, and the surfeit 
would sicken and disgust. The mere sitting 
down for the purpose of being funny in a 
certain number of lines or pages is death to 
the comic powers; and hence it is that a pe- 
riodical to which nearly the whole humorous 
talent of England has contributed is some- 
times dull in its reading, and we wonder if 
there can be in any quarter of the globe a 
person so bereft of the means of entertain- 
ment as to get quite through one number. 
Once or twice a year, however, Punch orig- 
inates a joke which goes round the world, 
and remains part of the common stock of 
that countless host who are indebted to 
their memory for their jests. 

But the pictures are almost always amus- 
ing, and often delightful. The artists have 
the whole scene of human life, public and 
private, to draw from, and they are able by 








their pencils to vividly reproduce the occa- 
sions that gave birth to their jokes. 

In looking over the long series of politic- 
al caricatures by Leech and Tenniel, which 
now go back thirty-three years, we are 
struck, first of all, by the simplicity of the 
means which they usually employ for giv- 
ing a comic aspect to the political situation. 
They reduce cabinet ministers and other 
dignitaries many degrees in the social scale, 
exhibiting them as footmen, as boys, as po- 
licemen, as nurses, as circus performers, so 
that a certain comic effect is produced, even 
if the joke should go no further. Of late 
years Mr. Tenniel has often reversed this 
device with fine effect by raising mundane 
personages to celestial rank, and investing 
them with a something more than a traves- 
ty of grandeur. It is remarkable how un- 
failing these simple devices are to amuse. 
Whether Mr. Leech presents us with Earl 
Russell as a small foot-boy covered with 
buttons, or Mr. Tenniel endows Queen Vic- 
toria with the majestic mien of Minerva, the 
public is well pleased, and desires nothing 
additional but a few apt words explanatory 
of the situation. But simple as these de- 
vices may be, it is only a rarely gifted artist 
that can use them with effect. Between 
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the sublime and the ridiculous there is a 
whole step, but in comic art there is but a 
hair’s-breadth between the happy and the 
flat. 

Lord Brougham was supposed to be court- 
ing the conservatives when Leech began to 
caricature. The superserviceable zeal of 
the ex-chancellor was hit very happily in a 
cireus scene, in which the Duke of Welling- 
ton figures as the ring-master, Brougham as 
the clown, and Sir Robert Peel as the rider. 
The clown says to the ring-master, ‘“ Now, 
Mr. Wellington, is there any thing I can run 
for to fetch—for to come—for to go—for to 
carry—for to bring—for to take ?” etc. In 
another picture the same uneasy spirit, rest- 
ive under his titled and pensioned nothing- 
ness, appears as “ Henry asking for more.” 
Again we have him danci ing with the Wool- 
sack, which is explained by the words, “ The 
Polka, a new Dance, introducing the old 
Double Shuffle.” And again we see him in a 
tap-room, smoking a pipe, with a pot of beer 
on the table, looking on with complacency 
while Mr. Roebuck bullies an Irish member. 
Brougham says, “Go it, my little Roebuck ! 
Bless his little heart! Jtaught him to bounce 
like that.” 

Russell, Peel, Wellington, O’Connell, and 
Louis Philippe were other personages whom 
Mr. Punch often caricatured at that period 
of his existence, and he generally presented | 
them in a manner that still coincides with | 
public feeling in England, and was probably 
not disagreeable to the men themselves at 
the time. One of Leech’s hits was a picture | 
designed to ridicule certain utterances of 
the Prince de Joinville concerning the pos- 
sible invasion of England in 1845, when 
some irritating conduct of the French min- 
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PREPARATORY SOHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES,—JOHN LEECH, ‘‘ FOLLIES OF THE YEAR,” LONDON, 182. 








istry hed been met by Wellington with good 
temper and firmness. The prince, as a boy, 
is “ squaring off,” with a great show of fight, 
at the duke, who stands with his hands in 
his pockets, not defiant, but serene and 
watchful. This picture is perfectly in the 
English taste. Leech liked to show great 
Britannia as infinitely able to fight, and not 
so very unwilling, but firmly resolved not 
to do so unless compelled by honor or ne- 
cessity. 

In these sixty-nine volumes of Punch there 
is much of the history of our time which 
words alone could not have preserved. We 
an trace in them the progress of ideas, of 
measures, and of men. The changes in pub- 
lic feeling are exhibited which enabled Cob- 
den and Peel to strike from British indus- 
try the gilt fetters of protection, for Punch 
is only another name for Public Opinion. 
These pictures have a particular interest 
for us, since we are to travel the same road 
in due time, and thus, at length, give Great 
Britain a rival in the markets of the world. 
Nothing could be better than Mr. Leech’s pic- 
ture showing Sir Robert Peel as the “ Deaf 
Postilion.” In adebate on the Corn Laws he 
had said, “I shall still pursue steadily that 
course which my conscience tells me I should 
| take, let you and those opposite pursue 
| what course you think right.” The picture 
shows us a post-chaise, the body of which 
has become detached from the fore-wheels— 
a mishap which the deaf postilion does not 
discover, but goes trotting along as though 
his horses were still drawing the load. The 
chaise, named Protection, is occupied by 
Tory lords, who shout in vain to the deaf 
postilion. Again, we have Disraeli as a vi- 
per biting the file, Sir Robert. Leech con- 
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tinued his effective support of the movement 
until the victory was won, when he design- 
ed a monument to the victor, consisting of 
a pyramid of large cheap loaves of bread 
crowned by the name of Peel. 

The Puseyite imbecility was as effective- 
ly satirized by Leech in 1849 as the ritual- 
istic imitation has recently been by Tenniel. 





American slavery came in for just rebuke. | 
As a retort to “some bunkum” in the Amer- | 
ican press in 1848, Mr. Leech drew a picture | 
of Liberty lashing a negro, while Jonathan, | 


with rifle on his arm, cigar in his mouth, 


and bottle at his side, says, “Oh, ain’t we a | 


deal better than other folks! 
a most a splendid example to them thunder- 
in’ old monarchies.” The language is wrong, 
of course; no American ever said “a deal 
better.” 
slang are always incorrect. But the satire 
was deserved. Leech was far from sparing 
his own country. Some readers must re- 
member the pair of pictures by Leech in 
1849, entitled “Pin-Money” and “ Needle- 
Money,” one exhibiting a young lady’s bou- 
doir filled with luxurious and costly objects, 
and the other a poor needle-woman in her 
garret of desolation, sewing by the light of 
a solitary candle upon a shirt for which she 
is to receive three half-pence. In a similar 
spirit was conceived a picture presenting 
two objects often seen in agricultural fairs 
in England—a “Prize Peasant” and a “ Prize 
Pig”: the first rewarded for sixty years of 
virtuous toil by a prize of two guineas, the 
owner of the fat pig being recompensed by 
an award of three guineas. 

Toward Louis Napoleon Punch gradually 
relented. At first Mr. Leech gave just and 
strong expression to the world’s contempt 
for that unparalleled charlatan; but as he 
became powerful, and seemed to be useful 
to Great Britain, Punch treated him with 
an approach to respect. A similar change 
toward Mr. Disraeli is observable. Seldom 
during the first fifteen years of his public 
life was he presented in a favorable light. 
Upon his retirement from office in 1853, 
Leech satirized his malevolent attacks upon 
the new ministry very happily by a picture 
in which he appears as a crossing-sweeper 
spattering mud upon Lord Russell and his 
colleagues. “Won’t give me any thing, 
won't you?” says the sweeper: “then take 
that!” Nor did the admirable Leech fail to 
mark the public sense of Disraeli’s silence 
during the long debates upon the bill giving 
to English Jews some of the rights of citi- 
zenship. In his whole public career there 
is nothing harder to forgive than that ig- 
noble and unnecessary abstinence. During 
the last few years Mr. Disraeli has won by 
sheer persistence a certain solidity of posi- 
tion in English politics, and Punch pays 
him the respect due to a person who repre- 
sents a powerful and patriotic party. 


I guess we’re | 


English attempts at American | 


|ed their self-love. 
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One quality of the Punch caricatures is 
worthy of particular regard: they are rare- 
ly severe, and never scurrilous. The men 
for whom Mr. Leech entertained an antipa- 
thy, such as O’Connell, O’Brien, Brougham, 


| and others, were usually treated in a man- 


ner that could not have painfully wound- 
We observe even in the 
more incisive works of Gilray a certain bois- 
terous good humor that often made their 
satire amusing to the men satirized. Mr. 
Rush, American minister in London in 1818, 
describes a dinner party at Mr. Canning’s, at 
which the minister exhibited to his guests 
albums and secrap-books of caricature in 
which he was himself very freely handled. 
Fox and Burke, we are told, visited the shop 
where Gilray’s caricatures were sold, and 
while buying the last hit at themselves, 
would bandy jests with Mrs. Humphrey, 
the publisher. Burke winced a little under 
the lash, but the robuster and larger Fox 
was rarely disturbed, and behaved in the 
shop with such winning courtesy that Mrs. 
Humphrey pronounced him the peerless 
model of a gentleman. Punch, likewise, does 
not appear to irritate the men whom he 
caricatures. Lord Brougham used to laugh 
at the exceedingly ugly countenance given 
him by Leech, and to say that the artist, un- 
able to hit his likeness, was obliged to des- 
ignate him by his checked trowsers. Lord 
Russell, as we see, does not object to Leech’s 
delineations; and Palmerston, long a favor- 
ite with the Punch artists, may well have 
been content with their handsome treat- 
ment of him. 

During the last fifteen years Mr. Tenniel 
has oftenest supplied the political cartoon 
of Punch. His range is not so wide as that 
of Leech, but within his range he is power- 
ful indeed. He has produced some pictures 
which for breadth, strength, aptness, good 
feeling, and finish have rarely been equaled 
in their kind. He gives us sometimes such 
an impression of his power as we fancy Mi- 
chael Angelo might have done if he had 
amused himself by drawings reflecting upon 
the politics of his time. If, as the Quarterly 
Review lately remarked, Tenniel’s pictures 
are often something less than caricature, 
being wanting in the exuberant humor of 
his predecessors, we can also say that they 
are frequently much more than caricature. 
Mr. Tenniel was an artist of repute, and had 
furnished a cartoon for the Westminster 
Parliament-house, before he became identi- 
fied with Punch. 

In common with John Leech and the rul- 
ing class of England generally, Mr. Tenniel 
was so unfortunate as to misinterpret the 
civil war in America. He was almost as 
much mistaken as to its nature and signifi- 
cance as some of our own politicians, who 
had not his excuse of distance from the 
scene. He began well, however. His “ Di- 
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—JOHN TENNIBL, 1870. 


M). Punch (to Bull A1). “ Yes, it’s all very well to say ‘Go to school!’ How are they to go to school 


with those people quarreling in the doorway? Why don’t yeu make ’em ‘move on? 


vorece a Vinculo,” published in January, 
1861, when the news of the secession of 
South Carolina reached England, was too 
flattering to the North, though correct as 
to the attitude of the South. “ Mrs. Caroli- 
na asserts her Right to ‘larrup’ her Nigger” 
was a rough statement of South Carolina’s 
position, but we can net pretend that the 
Northern States objected from any interest 
they felt in the colored boy. On the part 
of the North it was simply a war for self- 
preservation. It was as truly such as if 
Scotland or Ireland, or both of them, had 
seceded from England in 1803, when the 
Peace of Amiens was broken, and the En- 
glish people had taken the liberty to ob- 
ject. Again, Mr. Tenniel showed good feel- 
ing in admonishing Lord Palmerston, when 
the war had begun, to keep Great Britain 
neutral. ‘ Well, Pam,” says Mr. Punch to 
his workman, “of course I shall keep you 
on, but you must stick to peace-work.” Nor 
could we object to the picture in May, 1861, 
of Mr. Lincoln’s poking the fire and filling 
the room with particles of soot, saying, with 
downeast look, “ What a nice White House 
this would be if it were not for the Blacks!” 

But from that time to the end of the war 
all was misapprehension and perversity. In 
July, 1861, “ Naughty Jonathan,” an ill-fa- 
vored little boy carrying a toy flag, address- 
es the majesty of Britain thus: “ You sha’n’t 
interfere, mother—and you ought to be 





| , 
don’t care 





9” 


and I 
and you shall interfere—and I 
won’t have it.” During the Mason and Sli- 
dell imbroglio the Tenniel cartoons were 
not “soothing” to the American mind. “Do 
what’s right, my son,” says the burly sailor, 
Jack Bull, to little Admiral Jonathan, “ or 
’ll blow you out of the water.” Again, we 
have a family dinner scene. John Bull at 
the head of the table, and Lord Russell the 
boyin waiting. Enter, “ Captain Jonathan, 
F.N.,” who says, “Jist looked in to see if 
thar’s any rebels he-arr.”. Upon which Mr. 
Bull remarks, “Oh, indeed! John, look aft- 
er the plate basket, and then fetch a police- 
man.” This was in allusion to a supposed 
claim on the part of Mr. Seward of a right 
to search ships for rebel passengers. Then 
we have Mr. Lincoln as a “coon” in a tree, 
and Colonel Bull aiming his blunderbuss at 
him. “Air you in earnest, colonel?” asks 
the coon. “I am,” replies the mighty Bull. 
“Don’t fire,” says the coon; “Ill come 
down.” And accordingly Mason and Sli- 
dell were speedily released. In a similar 
spirit most of the events of the war were 
treated ; and when the war had ended, there 
was still shown in Punch, as in the English 
press generally, the same curious, inexplica- 
ble, and total ignorance of the feelings of 
the American people. What an inconceiv- 
able perversity it was to attribute Mr. Sum- 
ner’s statement of the damage done to the 





on my side—and it’s a great shame 
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United States by the alliance which existed 
for four years between the owners of En- 


gland and the masters of the South to a} 


Yankee grab for excessive damages! In all 
the long catalogue of national misunder- 
standings there is none more remarkable 
than this. Mr. Tenniel from the first de- 
rided the idea that any particular damage 
had been done by the Alabama and her con- 
sorts: certainly there was no damage, he 
thought, upon which a “claim” could be 
founded. 
cries big Britannia, in one of his pictures of 
October, 1865. ‘Nonsense, Columbia; don’t 
be mean over money matters.” 

All this has now become merely interest- 
ing as a curiosity of misinterpretation. The 
American people know something of England 
through her art, her literature, and press; 
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Mark Twain and Bret Harte would hardly 
recognize their own California. It is the 
literature, the art, and the science of a coun- 
try which make it known to other lands; 
and we shall have neither of these in ade- 
quate development until much more of the 
work is done of smoothing off this rough 
continent, and educating the people that 
come to us, at the rate of a cityful a month, 
from the continent over the sea. At pres- 
ent it is nearly as much as we can do to find 


“Claim for damages against me?” | spelling-books for so many. 


To most Americans the smaller pictures 
of Leech and others in Punch, which gently 
satirize the foibles and fashions of the time, 
are more interesting than the political car- 
How different the life of the English 
people, as exhibited in these thousands of 
amusing scenes, from the life of America! 


but England has extremely imperfect means | We see, upon turning over a single volume, 


of knowing us. No American periodical, 
probably, circulates in Great Britain two 
hundred copies. We have no Dickens, no 
Thackeray, no George Eliot, no Punch, to 
make our best and our worst familiar in the 
homes of Christendom; and what little in- 
digenous literature we have is more likely 
to mislead foreigners than enlighten them. 
Cooper’s men, women, and Indians, if they 
ever existed, exist no more. Mr. Lowell’s 
Yankee is extinct. Uncle Tom is now a 
freeman, raising his own bale of cotton. 











how much more the English play and laugh 
than we do. It is not merely that there is 
a large class in England who have nothing 
to do except to amuse themselves, but the 
whole people seem interested in sport, and 
very frequently to abandon themselves to 
innocent pleasures. Here is a young lady 
in the hunting field in full gallop, who cries 
gayly to her companion, “Come along, Mr. 
Green; I want a lead at the brook ;” which 
makes “ Mr. Green think that women have 
no business in hunting.” England general- 
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JEDDO AND BELFAST} OR, A PUZZLE FOR JAPAN.—JOHN TENNIEL, IN “‘ puNOH,” 1872. 


Japanese Embassador. ‘Then these people, your Grace, I suppose, are heathen ?” 
Archbishop of Canterbury. “On the contrary, your Excellency; those are among our most enthusiastic 


religionists.” 

















“AT THE CHUROH GATE.”—DU MAURIER, IN “ puNOH,” 1872. 


**So now you've been to church, Ethel! And which part of it all do you like best?” 


“This part, mamma!” 


ly thinks otherwise, and Mr. Punch loves to | replies, “Yes; didn’t seem so long either.” 


exhibit his country-women “in mid-air,” 
leaping a ditch, or bounding across a field 
with huntsmen and hounds about them. 
He does not object to a hunting parson. A 
church-warden meets an “old sporting rec- 
tor” on the road, and says, “ Tell ye what ’tis, 
Sir, the congregation do wish you wouldn’t 
put that ’ere curate up in pulpit; nobody 
can’t hear un.” To which the old sporting 
parson on his pony replies, “ Well, Blunt, the 
fact is, Tweedler’s such a good fellow for 
parish work, I’m obliged to give him a mount 
sometimes.” And in the distance we see 
poor Tweedler trudging briskly along, um- 
brella in hand, upon some parish errand. 
Another sporting picture shows us three 
gentlemen at dinner, one of whom is a cler- 
gyman whose mind is so peculiarly consti- 
tuted that his thoughts run a little upon 
the duties of his office. Perhaps he is 
Tweedler himself. One of the laymen, a 
fox-hunter, says to the other, “That was a 
fine forty minutes yesterday.” The other 





Punch remarks that “the curate is puzzled, 
and wonders, do they refer to his lecture in 
the school-room ?” 

And what a part eating and drinking play 
in English life and English art! Every 
body appears to give dinners occasionally, 
and all the dealers in vegetables seem to 
stand ready to serve as waiters at five shil- 
lings for an evening. Food is a common 
topic of conversation, and it is a civility for 
people to show an interest in one another’s 
alimentary pleasures. “Glad to see yer 
feed so beautiful, Mrs. B ,’ remarks a 
portly host to a corpulent lady, his Christ- 
mas guest. “Thank yer, Mr. J ,” says 
she, with knife and fork at rest and point- 
ing to the ceiling; “I’m doin’ lovely.” 
Again, old Mr. Brown, entertaining young 
Mr. Green, says, with emphasis, “That wine, 
Sir, has been in my cellar four-and-twenty 
years come last Christmas—four-and-twen- 
ty years, Sir!’ To which innocent Mr. 
Green, anxious to say something agreeable, 
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replies, “ Has it really, Sir? What must it 
have been when it was new?” Little Emi- 
ly asks her mother, “ What is capital pun- 
ishment?” Master Harry replies, “Why, 
being locked up in the pantry! J should 
consider it so.” Even at the theatres, we 
may infer from some of the pictures, ale and 
porter are handed round between the acts 
of the play. In one picture we see two 
lovers looking upon the sky; poetical Au- 
gustus says, “Look, Edith! how lovely are 
those fleecy cloudlets, dappled over the—” 


Edith (not in a spirit of burlesque) replies, | 
“Yes, ’xactly like gravy when it’s getting | 
cold—isn’t it?” Then we have two gen- | 


tlemen in the enjoyment of a little dinner, 
one of a long series given in the absence of 
the family at Boulogne. The master of the 
house receives a telegram. He reads it, 
heaves a deep sigh, and says, dolefully, “ It’s 
all up!” Bachelor friend asks, “ What’s the 
matter?” Paterfamilias replies, “Telegram ! 
She says they’ve arrived safe at Folkestone, 
and will be home about 10.30.” No more 
little dinners. Only a wife and children 
for comfort. And here are two of Mr. Du 
Maurier’s pretty children eating slices of 
bread too thinly spread with jam, and Ethel 
says, With thoughtful earnestness, “I dare 
say the Queen and her courtiers eat a whole 
pot of jam every day, Harry!” There are 
many hundreds of pictures in Punch which 
show a kind of solemn interest in the repair 
of wasted tissue never seen in this country. 
It is evident that the English have a deep 
delight in the act of taking sustenance 





AN EARLY QUIBBLE.—DU MAURIER, IN “ PUNCH,” 1872. 





which is to us unknown. Mr. Thackeray 
himself, in speaking of an Englishman’s first 
glass of beer on returning home from a long 
| journey in other lands, casts his eyes to 
| heaven and gives way to something like en- 
| thusiasm. 
| Many pictures bring into juxtaposition 
extremes of civilization rarely witnessed in 
America. So many traps are set for igno- 
jrance in this country that a child can 
scarcely hope to get by them all, and escape 
|into maturity an absolute dolt. Observe 
this conversation between a squire and a 
villager: “ Hobson, they tell me you’ve tak- 
en your boy away from the national school. 
| What’s that for?” “’Cause the master ain’t 
‘fit to teach un. He wanted to teach my 
| boy to spell taters with a P.” Here, again, 
jis a scene in a London picture-gallery that 
presents a curious incongruity. <A group is 
|standing before one of the works of +Ary 
| Scheffer, and an East Ender, catalogue in 
hand, makes this comment upon the artist’s 
'name: “’Ary Scheffer! Hignorant fellers, 
these foreigners, Bill! Spells ’Enery with- 
out the Haitch!” In New York we have 
| doubtless people that would be as incongru- 
ous as this in such a scene, but they do not 
visit picture-galleries. Nor have we among 
us a photographer who could essay to bring 
a smile to a sitter’s face by saying, “ Just 
look a little pleasant, miss: think of ’im !” 
It is evident from many hundreds of such 
sketches that there are great numbers of 
people in England who exercise difficult 
callings, hold responsible positions, dress in 


George. “‘ There, Aunt Mary! what do you think of that? I drew the horse, and Ethel drew the jockey!” 
Aunt Mary. “H’m! But what would mamma say to your drawing jockeys on a Sunday?” 
George. “‘ Ah, but look here! We've drawn him riding to church, you know!” 
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How do I know I ever was inside? 
Now I reflect, it is, I do maintain, 
Less than my reason, and beneath my pride, 
To think that I could dwell 
In such a paltry, miserable cell 
As that old shell. 
Of course I couldn’t! How could J have lain, 
Body and beak and feathers, legs and wings, 
And my deep heart’s sublime imaginings, 
In there? 


I meet the notion with profound disdain; 
It’s q lite incredible; since I declare 

i a chicken that you can’t deceive) 
What I can’t understand I won't believe. 


What's that I hear? 
My mother cackling at me! Just her way, 
So prejudiced and ignorant J say; 
So far behind the wisdom of the day. 


What's old I can’t revere. 
Hark at her. ‘You're a silly chick, my dear, 
That’s quite as plain, alack! 
As is the piece of shell upon your back!” 
How bigoted! upon my back, indeed! 
I don’t believe it’s there, 
For I can’t see it; and I do declare, 
For all her fond deceivin’, 
What I can’t see, I never will believe in! 


SOLILOQUY OF A RATIONALISTIO CHIOKEN.—S. J. STONE, LONDON, 1873, 


silk and broadcloth, and are in many par- 
ticulars accomplished and well equipped for 
the stress of city life, who are destitute of 


mental culture to a degree which is asso- | 


ciated in our minds only with squalor and 
degradation. 

The spirit of caste, which appears to be 
only less strong in England than in India, 
affords countless opportunities to English 
comic art. Imagine a coster-monger pro- 
fusely and laboriously apologizing to a well- 
dressed passer-by for presuming to speak to 
him in order to let him know that his coat 
tail is burning: “ You’ll excuse my address- 
in’ of you, Sir—common man in a manner 
of speakin’—gen’leman like you, Sir—beg- 
gin’ pardon for takin’ the liberty, which I 
should never ’a thought of doin’ under or- 
dinary suecumstances, Sir, only you didn’t 
seem to be aware on it, but it struck me as 


I see you a-goin’ along, as you were ajire, | 


Sir!” During the delivery of this apology 
combustion had continued, and Brown’s 


coat tail was entirely consumed, his box of 

| fusees having ignited some seconds before 
| the coster-monger began his discourse. A 
| few years ago Punch gave a little “Sea-side 
| Drama” that illustrates another phase of 
the same universal foible. Mrs. De Tom- 
kyns to her husband: “ Ludovic dear, there’s 
Algernon playing with a strange child! Do 
prevent it.” “How on earth am I to pre- 
vent it?” “Tell its parents Algernon is 
just recovering from the scarlet fever.” 
Mr. De Tomkyns accordingly makes this 
fictitious statement to the father of the ob- 
noxious child, who replies, “It’s all right, 
Sir; so’s our little girl.” Punch hits it fair- 
ly, too, in a pictured téte-d-téte between Mr. 
Shoddy and Mrs. Sharp. Mr. Shoddy re- 
marks, as he sips his coffee, that he never 
feels safe from the ubiquitous British snob 
until he is south of the Danube. To this 
Mrs. Sharp responds by asking, “ And what 
do the—a—South Danubians say, Mr. 
Shoddy ?” 
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The moral feeling of the Punch artists is 
so generally sound that it is surprising to 
find them often taking the easy and popular 
side of the “conflict of ages” between mis- 
tress and maid. But if they usually laugh 
with the mistress and at the maid, they oc- 
casionally laugh with the maid and at the 
mistress ; and truly the wildest absurdity 
attributed to the British servant seems ve- 
nial compared with the thoughtless arro- 
gance of the typical British mistress. Punch 
does not wholly neglect her morals. Anoth- 
er hundred volumes or so will doubtless 
bring her over to Sydney Smith’s opinion, 
that all the virtues and graces are not to be 
had for seven pounds per annum. It was a 


happy retort upon “No Irish need apply” | 


to present an English servant-girl peremp- 
torily leaving a place because she had dis- 
covered that the family was Irish, alleging 
that her friends would never forgive her if 
they knew she had lived in an Irish family. 
The picture, too, is good of a pretty servant 
walking home in the evening behind an 
elderly and ill-favored lady to “protect” 
her from insult. Punch wishes to know 
who is to protect the pretty girl on her re- 
turn through London streets alone. We 
see also from numberless pictures that the 
British mistress deems it her right to con- 


crinoline came in, she thought it impudent 
in a servant to wear it; but when crinoline 
went out, she deemed it no less presuming 
in her to lay it aside. 

For some years past the pictures of chil- 
dren and their ways by Mr. Du Maurier 
have been among the most pleasing efforts 
of comic art in England. There is not the 
faintest intimation in them of the malevo- 
lent or sarcastic. All good fathers, all good 
mothers, and all persons worthy to become 
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The P****e of W***e to K**g G****e IV. (loq.). “Till follow thee!”—Matt Morgan, in the Tomahawk, 1867. 





such, delight in them. They are such pic- 
tures as we should naturally expect from 
an artist who was himself the happy father 
of a houseful of happy children, and who 
consequently looked upon all the children 
of the world in a fond, parental spirit. Sure- 
ly no Bohemian, no hapless dweller in a 
boarding-house, no desolate frequenter of 
clubs, no one not sharing in the social life 
of his time, could so delightfully represent 
and minister to it. Du Maurier vindicates 
the generation that has produced Gavarni 
and Woodhull. He reminds us from week 
to week that children are the sufficient com- 
pensation of virtuous existence, worth all 
the rest of its honors and delights. 

The recent agitation in England of ques- 
tions relating to religion has not escaped 
the caricaturist. For two centuries or 
more the caricaturists of Great Britain 
have been hearty Protestants, though not 
long Puritan, and we still find them laugh- 
ing at the fulminations of the testy old 
clergyman who lives in the Vatican. Nor 
have they failed to reflect upon the too evi- 
dent fact that it is the contentions of cler- 
gymen in England that have blocked the 
way into the national school. The old- 


|fashioned penny broadside, all alive with 
| figures and words, has been revived by “ Ge- 
trol the dress of the British maid. When 


geef,” to promote the secularization of the 
schools. In one of them all the parties to 
the controversy are exhibited—the candi- 
date for the mastership of a government 
school, who “ believes in Colenso and geolo- 
gy, but don’t mind teaching Genesis to 
oblige ;” the minister who holds up the 
text, “ One faith, one baptism,” but demands 
that the baptism taught should be his bap- 
tism; Thomas Paine, too, who points to his 
Age of Reason, and says,“ When you finish, 
I shall have something to say ;” the com- 
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promiser, who is willing to have Bible les- | and now enjoys a fair share of reward as 
sons given in the schools, provided they are | well as honor. He found the comie artist 
given “ without comment ;” and, of course, | something of a Bohemian ; he leaves him a 








the radical Bradlaugh, who demands sec- 
ularization pure and simple. The same 
draughtsman, whose zeal is more manifest 
than his skill, has attempted to show, in 
various penny sheets, that amidst all those 
sectarian conflicts the one true light for the 
guidance of bewildered men is Science. 

The only hit, however, in caricature, which 
these controversies have suggested is “The 
Soliloquy of the Rationalistic Chicken.” It 
has had great currency in England among 
the clergy, many of whom have assisted in 
spreading it abroad; and even secularists 
have found it passable—as a caricature. 
Another recent “sensation” was the carica- 
ture by Mr. Matt Morgan, in the Tomahawk, 
which represented the Prince of Wales “ fol- 
lowing” the ghost of his predecessor, George 
IV. It had a great currency at the time, 
and may have served a good purpose in 
warning an amiable and well-disposed 
prince to be more careful of appearances. 

During the lifetime of the venerable Cruik- 
shank comic art in England has won the 
consideration due to a liberal profession, 


|solvent and respectable householder. He 
|may have visited Gilray at work in the lit- 
| tle room behind his publisher’s shop; and 
‘he doubtless often enjoyed the elegant hos- 
pitality of John Leech, one of the first in 
| his branch of art to attain the solid dignity 
| of a front-door of his own. It is mentioned 
|to the credit of Richard Doyle, son of BB, 
that when he resigned his connection with 
| Punch on account of its caricatures of Wise- 
|man and the Pope, he gave up an income of 
|eight hundred pounds a year. There is no 
| worthy circle in great Britain where the 
| presence of a Tenniel, a Leech, a Du Maurier, 
a Doyle, or a Cruikshank would not be felt 
as an honor and their society valued as a 
privilege. England owes them gratitude 
j}and homage. They have not been always 
right, but they have nearly always meant to 
be. Nothing malign, nothing unpatriotic, 
nothing impure, nothing mean, has borne 
their signature ; and in a vast majority of 
| instances they have led the laughter of their 
| countrymen so that it harmonized with hu- 
| manity and truth. 





ART’S EXCHANGES. 


THERE was a poet once who wrought 
In marble all his poet-thought— 
All glimpses that his yearnings caught 


Of scenes whereof the senses fail, 
Of light that strayeth pure and pale 
From out the rent, unlifted veil, 


Till royal head, or shapely gleam 
Of some unhidden throat, ’twould seem, 
Took on the whiteness of his dream. 


But sometimes even from dreaming eyes 
Art folds a while her mysteries, 
To greet them with more sweet surprise. 


And so for many an empty day 
Nerveless the master’s chisel lay: 
The clay unloved was only clay. 


Some angel waiting to be free, 
Some beauty sleeping there might be— 
So sleeping and so bound was he. 


And idling still one dusk at ease, 
Rare fingers touched the meek white keys, 
And woke them into harmonies— 


High harmonies, whose longing stirred 
In speech too glad for any word, 
Or river sweep, or call of bird. 


And as he heard, the joy intense, 
Born of such gracious influence, 
Grew too complete for one mute sense. 


The artist-passion claimed its own— 
The thought a symphony had shown 
Leaped to immortal life in stone. 

. * * * * os 
Dear heart, you find the story strange, 
Yet has this wondrous interchange 
Scarce touched the utmost of its range. 


For when the statue stood confessed, 
There came a poet, with the rest, 
Whose music-language was his best; 








And all unconscious how it grew, 
He caught the joy the artist knew, 
And straight its soul to music flew. 


A marvel, was it? Nay, a law! 
Bach heard the seraphs Raphael saw : 
I listen in content and awe. 


In that new tower, whose every round, 
Shapen in color, song, or sound, 
Climbs onward till the heaven is found, 


The builders hold a common speech, 
And in the courage whispered each 
Build on—to heights beyond the reach. 
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THE TOURNAMENT OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 







HE age of chivalry has been, 
through the efforts of poets 
and romancers, so invested with 
an air of gallantry and fiction that 
it seems hardly possible to believe 
| that the knights of those times were 
the ancestors of the men of the pres- 
ent day, and that they were as nat- 
urally the results of the spirit of 
their age as we are of ours. So far 
has this false conception of chivalry 
gone that even as generally reliable 












in effect, that the whole annals of 
the race afford no analogy to the 
mixture of manners, ideas, and 
customs peculiar to that era. 
But the history of any nation, 
at any phase of its develop- 
ment, would show that hu- 
man nature is a “bundle of 
seeming inconsistencies ;” 
and in these days, when 
the study of the persistent 


a writer as M. Philaréte Chasles says, | 


correlation of cause and ef- 
fect has been carried into 
so many unexpected re-| taken from a manuscript of the romance of 


| gions of investigation, it is manifestly im- 

possible that the age of chivalry should es- 
| cape the common fate of so many hitherto 
inexplicable wonders. 

Fortunately abundant materials are at 
hand in the early literature of Europe for 
giving us a realistic picture of the scenes of 
those times; and a simple examination and 
report, somewhat after the manner of those 
which make up the news in our daily pa- 
pers, of the incidents which were then of 
frequent occurrence, may enable us to better 
realize what chivalry was than any amount 
of elaborate philosophic discussion. 

According to the differences of the vari- 
ous nations in which chivalry flourished, 
and also according to the various periods of 
each nation’s development, it presents vari- 
ous characteristics. Among the ruder na- 
tions of the north of Europe the semi-bar- 
| barism of the people made the joust or the 
tournament a regular fight, in which the 
| danger was the chief excitement. In the 
Nibelungen Lied—a German epic poem of the 
| thirteenth century—are the evidences that 

the knights of that time still bore the traces 
| of their ancestors, the delights of whose 
| heaven were an endless carousal, and drink- 
ing deep draughts from the skulls of their 
enemies fashioned into cups. Accounts still 
remain of a German tournament in which, 
though blunted weapons were used, sixty 
persons were slaughtered. 
In the south of Europe, however, a gen- 
tler spirit of culture had, even as early as 
ithe eleventh century, influenced even so 
| thoroughly warlike an entertainment as the 
| tournament was in its very nature, and had 
made fixed laws for the government of these 
| contests, transforming them as much as pos- 
| sible from a series of bloody fights into—if 
| the expression may be used—friendly trials 
| of skill. The business of the knight was 
war. It was his function in society. He 
was educated for it, and the tournament 
was his practice to perfect himself in all its 
arts and tricks. 

Notwithstanding also that chivalry was 
emphatically an aristocratic institution, and 
| that most of its sentiments and almost all 
its influence were devoted to maintaining 
the aristocratic forces in society, yet it was 
|also a very school of democracy, and was 
often used by the kings as a means for lim- 
iting the power of their nobility. Thus 
Philippe le Bel, in an emergency, made the 
eldest sons of his peasant subjects knights, 
| and Frederick Barbarossa knighted such of 
| his common soldiers as had displayed great 
bravery in battle then and there upon the 

field. 
The cut representing this ceremony is 
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OONFERRING 


Lancelot du Lac, of the thirteenth century, 
in the National Library at Paris. 

The education of the boy, however, wheth- 
er noble by birth or the son of a commoner, 
who was destined for knighthood began at 
an early period of his life. When seven 
years old he was taken away from the care 
of the women of the household, and put en- 
tirely at the service of the men. As the 
whole system of feudalism was one of or- 
ganized obedience to regularly appointed 
rulers, the most important lesson for the 
young aspirant to knighthood was consid- 
ered to be learning subjection. As the “Or- 
déne de Chevalerie,” a poem by Hugues de 
Tabarie, which describes all the processes 
of the times used in the education of knights, 
says: “It is proper that he should learn to 
obey before he governs, for otherwise he 
would not appreciate the nobility of his 
rank when he became a knight.” 

That there should be no obstacles in the 
way of the boy’s actually serving, he was 
generally sent away from home, it being a 
rule for every knight to place his son in the 
service of some other knight. It was a gen- 
eral thing for the distinguished heroes of 
the time, if they were wealthy enough to 
support a sufficiently important establish- 
ment, and had a reputation for courtly and 








KNIGHTHOOD ON THE FIELD OF BATTLE, 


chivalric breeding, to receive boys into their 
houses, and, as it were, keep a school for 
knighthood. Besides, there were regular in- 
stitutions founded for the purpose, and en- 
dowed 9s our colleges are to-day, the teach- 
ers in which were generally old knights 
who had passed the period of active service 
or had become impoverished, and who filled 
the function of the professors in our insti- 
tutions of learning. Here the young aspir- 
ant was called a page or a valet, and was 
expected to do the most servile duties. They 
waited on the table, ran on errands, carved 
the meat and handed the drink, polished the 
armor, attended on the chase, and, if per- 
chance they were capable, wrote such let- 
ters as their more illiterate master might 
want to have written. 

Servile as such a position may seem to us, 
yet there was no servility in it, and its re- 
mains may be seen in the famous endowed 
schools in England to-day in the custom of 
“fagging,” as it is called, where the new 
scholars tend upon the older ones, blacking 
their boots, bringing their water, and run- 
ning on their errands. 

As the young boy grew older and began 
to display his powers, he began to practice 
with arms suited to his age, and to assist at 
the practicing of the knights; and in time 
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he was allowed to choose from among the 
ladies of the household a special one whom 
he admired and desired to serve, swearing 
to tell her all his thoughts and actions, to 
devote himself to her service, and to seek to 
gain her good-will by the devotion which 
he displayed in imitation of that he saw 
about him. About the age of fourteen the 
page was raised to the position of esquire. 
This change of position was considered so 
important and serious that the aid of re- 


| 


ligion was invoked to make it the more | 


impressive. 
knightly function, and hallowed the weap- 
ons that were used in it. The young aspir- 
ant, standing by the altar, and surrounded 
by his nearest relations, received the conse- 
crated sword from the hands of a priest, and 


pledged himself to never use it except in | 


the interest of honor and religion. 
When the young esquire had passed 
through this ceremony he was raised to a 


The Church consecrated the | 


higher position in the household, was al- | 
lowed to be present in the private gather- | 


ings of the knights, and take part in the 
ceremonials which formed so large a part of 
the routine of feudal life. When noble vis- 
itors presented themselves, it was his duty 
to superintend the ceremonies attendant on 
their reception. 


Now, too, he began the | 


more serious gymnastic exercises which | 


were to render him physically capable of 
enduring the life of a knight. It required 
no small amount of strength to carry the 
weight of a suit of armor, to move easily 
thus encumbered, and at the same time to 
find it no hinderance in acting either offen- 
sively or defensively. To fit one’s self for 


that stood four or five feet asunder, by the 
mere pressure of his arms and legs, and 
would thus reach the top, even if it were as 


| high as a tower, without resting either in 


the ascent or descent. When he was at 
home he would practice with the other 
young esquires at lance-throwing and other 
warlike exercises, and this continually.” 

In the large households, where there were 
many esquires completing their knightly 
education, the duties they had to perform 
were so numerous and so varied that the 
esquires were divided into classes, to each 
of which a special department of the work 

yas intrusted, and by changing from one to 
the other of these classes, each esquire was 
enabled to obtain a complete knightly edu- 
cation. The first class, as the chief in im- 
portance, was the body esquire, or the es- 
quire of honor, who attended to the personal 
wants of the heads of the household, filling, 
in fact, the function which to-day in the 
households of the wealthy is intrusted to 
the valets or body-servants. The class next 
in rank was the chamber esquire or cham- 
berlain ; then the carving esquire, the stable 
esquire, the cup-bearing esquire, and others 
whose various duties were similarly indi- 
cated in their names. 

As the knights fought always on horse- 
back, the care of the horses, and a thor- 
oughly practical knowledge of horsebreak- 
ing, training, grooming, and the whole rou- 
tine of stable-work, were considered a very 
important branch of an esquire’s education ; 
and so were the care of the arms and armor, 


| and the keeping them in good order. Be- 


this, with even a natural endowment of suf- | 


ficient vigor, required constant practice, and 
was necessarily the work of a lifetime. 

That a knight’s life was not entirely one 
of luxuriant gallantry, that all of his time 
was not spent in learning to 


“caper nimbly in a lady’s chamber 
To the lascivious pleasing of a lute,” 


appears clearly from an account given of 
their exercises by Boucicaut, 2, Marshal of 
France in the reign of Charles VI. Speak- 
ing of the exercises of the esquires, he says: 
“Now, cased in armor, he would practice 
leaping to the back of a horse, anon, to ac- 
custom himself to become long-winded and 
enduring, he would walk and run long dis- 
tances on foot, or he would practice striking 


sides this, as all of the castles and most of 
the important buildings of those times were 


really fortresses, and were built to serve as 
|places of defense against attacks which 


might occur at any time, there was a certain 
routine of military duty—keeping guard, 
posting sentinels, and the like, which de- 
volved upon the esquires. These manifold 
duties gave the esquires a practical indus- 
trial education, which was an advantage for 


| the community, even though its application 


was turned to the destructive art of war, 


instead of to productive industry. 


numerous and forcible blows with a battle- | 


axe or a mallet. In order to accustom him- 
self to the weight of his armor, he would 
turn somersaults while clad in a complete 
suit of mail, with the exception of his hel- 
met, or would dance vigorously in a shirt of 
steel; he would place one hand on the sad- 
dle-bow of a tall charger and the other on 
his neck, and vault over him; he would 
climb up between two perpendicular walls, 


When the knight went out, either for the 
chase, or simply to ride for pleasure, or for 
warlike purposes, the esquires assisted him, 
one holding his stirrup for him to mount, 
while others carried the various parts of his 
armor or his arms, keeping them until the 
moment came for their use. As a general 
thing, the knight rode his charger only in 
action, and at other times a gentler steed, 
called a palfrey, bore him. When the mo- 


ment came for him to mount his war-horse, 
the esquires carefully attended to the duty 
of buckling his armor, seeing that it was 
securely fastened and properly arranged. 
The suit of armor was an intricate and cum- 
bersome covering, and its efficiency as a pro- 
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tection depended very much upon its proper | 
adjustment. 

In the numerous single combats which | 
took place between the knights, the esquires | 
attended their respective masters, and re- 
mained quiet, standing behind them until 
the contest began actively, after the cere- 
monial preliminaries were finished. But 
when the fight began, then their duty was 
to stand ready to assist their master at his 
slightest sign. It was not allowed them to 
take any positively offensive part in the con- 
test, but indirectly to give him all the aid 
they could, and thus assist him in maintain- 
ing his position, and in gaining the victory 
if possible. If, perchance, in the shock he 
was dismounted, they helped him to rise and 
mount his steed again, or they brought him 
a fresh horse, warded off the blows aimed at | 
him when down, or if he was wounded, they | 
saved him from the mélée, and at the risk | 
of their own lives carried him to a place of | 
safety. In warfare the care of the prison- 
ers he captured was given by the knight to 
his esquires. Though it was entirely con- 
trary to rule for the esquires to take an act- 
ive part in the contest, yet their zeal, their 
skill, their courage, and their devotion could 
be made of the greatest service to their 
masters. 

Having conducted himself with credit 
through all the duties of his novitiate was 
still often not enough to enable an esquire 
to rise to the dignity of knighthood. The 
preliminary position of a pursuivant-at-arms 
was often made obligatory before he could 
reach the full dignity. While he filled this 
position his duties were to travel about, 
and complete his education by gathering a 
knowledge of the world—to-day attending 
a tournament or being received at the cas- 
tle of some nobleman, to-morrow a guest in 
some more lowly cottage. He was expect- 
ed, in all companies or wherever he might 
be, to illustrate by his learning and his con- 


versation his appreciation of the dignity 


| and importance of the rank he was seeking 


| to attain. In the castles of the nobles, at 
the tournaments and festivities he there 
‘took part in, and in his respectful inter- 
course with the noble ladies he there met 
and the distinguished warriors by whom 
he was surrounded, he had constant exam- 
ples set before him for imitation of the man- 
ners and customs of the society of which he 
hoped to form a member. 

When the esquire had finally made him- 
self sufficiently capable to be received as a 
| full knight, this new dignity was conferred 
|upon him by a symbolical ceremony more 
serious and solemn than any he had previ- 
ously undergone. The ceremony of ordina- 
tion began with the vigil of arms. This was 
a night-watch kept by him over his arms. 
| Then he fasted, and spent three nights alone 
|in a chapel in prayer. Finally, clothed in 
white, he heard mass upon his knees, wit- 
nessed the consecration of his sword before 
the altar by the bishop, who then gave him 
the kiss of peace. While hearing the mass 
the neophyte wore his sword suspended 
from his neck. When it had been conse- 
crated, the bishop handed it to him, saying, 
“ Receive this sword in the name of the Fa- 
ther, of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, and 
use it for your own defense and for that of 
God’s holy Church, and for the confusion 
of the enemies of the cross of Christ and of 
the Christian faith, and, as far as human 
frailty may permit, wound no one unjust- 
ly with it.” The bishop then with the na- 
ked blade struck the neophyte gently three 
times across the shoulders, saying, “Be thou 
a peaceable, brave, and faithful knight.” 
From the hands then of some noble present, 
or some lady, he received his spurs, his hel- 
met, his gauntlets, and his cuirass, which 
were fitted upon him. The illustration rep- 
resenting this scene is taken from a manu- 
script of the thirteenth century in the Brit- 
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ish Museum. While 
the spurs are being 
placed upon the ne- 
ophyte, the prince 
girds on his sword. 
The ceremony was 
then completed by 
the colée. The prince, 
or the _ investing 
knight who had 
girded on the sword, 
drew it, and struck 
the neophyte with 
the flat side of it 
across the shoulder, 
greeting him as a 
brother in the fra- 
ternity of knight- 
hood. Then his 
charger, his shield, 
and his lance were 
brought and _pre- 
sented to him, and 
he was at liberty 
to commence his 
knightly career. 
Let us follow him 
through his experi- 
ence of a judicial 
duel and a tourna- 
ment. We have seen 
that the Church 
took part in the in- 
itiatory ceremonies 
of knighthood, but, 
as an institution, 


she always refused to sanction the custom | knightly weapons, and fight with a shield 


of tournaments, tilts, and also of judicial 
duels. From a time long anterior to the | 
advent of Christianity the trial by battle, | 
or the judicial duel, had existed in Ger- 
many. It was the natural outgrowth of 
the belief that might is right, and grew to 
the prominence it had in chivalry through 
the phases of trial by ordeal, or by the judg- 
ment of God. About the time of Charle- 
magne trial by ordeal fell into disrepute, and 
was superseded by the judicial duel, which 
held its ground for centuries, and was, com- 
mon in all the countries of Europe. 

Rude as was the theory upon which it | 





was based, yet the rules and regulations by | 
which it was governed were all formed in | 
accordance with reason. It was allowed 
only when the crime committed was pun- 
ishable by death ; but as death was so com- 
mon a penalty, this did not diminish the 
frequency of the judicial duel. Persons un- 
der twenty-one or more than sixty, priests, 
invalids, and women, were not required to | 
take part in the contest, but could be rep- 
resented by champions. If the two parties 


to a dispute belonged to different ranks in 

the social scale, the defendant was given 

certain advantages. Thus, if a knight chal- | 

lenged a serf, he was obliged to forego his | 
Vor. LL—No. 304.—35 





THE OONTEST. 


and a club, wearing a leather jerkin; if, 
however, the challenge came from the serf, 
the knight was allowed to fight in armor 
and on horseback. When the dispute has 
reached such a point that the parties feel 
obliged to refer its decision to an appeal to 
arms, they appear before their feudal lord, 
state their cases, and the plaintiff throwing 
down his glove as a gage, his adversary ex- 
changes it for his own. One has his right 
hand upon the cross, and the other his right 
hand upon the Bible. The oath they each 
thus solemnly swear is that he alone is right 


| and that his antagonist is false, and that he 


has no charm or talisman upon his person. 
When the final oath had been taken, the 


| herald-at-arms gave notice in a loud voice, 


at each corner of the inclosure, that the con- 
test was about to commence, and warned all 
the spectators to remain perfectly passive 
and quiet, making no sound or movement 
which should encourage or annoy the com- 
batants, under pain of losing a limb them- 
selves, if not their lives. The lists were 
then cleared, the seconds withdrew, and the 
marshal of ceremonies, seeing that the com- 
batants were properly placed, cried out three 
times, “Let them begin!” and the fight be- 
gan. 
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weapons were divided between 
the marshal and the judges of 
the contest. In the northern 
countries of Europe the van- 
quished champion was either 
hung or burned alive if he 
was the principal, and the 
crime justified it; but if he 
appeared in the lists to defend 
the real author of the crime, 
they were both put to death. 
Though the judicial trial gave 
way before the increasing 
knowledge of the times, yet 
the laws by which it was es- 
tablished were not repealed in 
England before the early part 
of this century. Mr. Rush, the 
minister of the United States 
in London, gives an account, 
in a work he published, of a 
scene he witnessed when the 
right of the trial by combat 
was insisted upon by some 
one, and the scandal it caused 
led to the repeal of the laws 
: concerning it, which had been 
HERALD HOLDING THE BANNERS OF THE FOUR REFEREES, overlooked all this time. 

The tournament in its in- 

According to the rules, the judicial duel | ception was more a gathering for the prac- 
never began before noon, and could last | tice of athletic games than any thing else. 
only until the stars appeared. If the de-|In time, however, it became the occasion 
fendant held out until then, he was consid- | for the display of all the pomp and circum- 
ered to have gained his cause. The van-| stance of the time, and was made the chief 
quished combatant, whether killed or simply | attraction at such popular festivities as a 
wounded, was dragged from the lists by the | royal marriage, the entrance of a sovereign 
heels, his armor taken off piece by piece | into a town, or any other occasion of pub- 
and thrown into the lists, and his horse and | lic rejoicing. There is a tradition that the 
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tournament, properly so called, 
was first instituted in the tenth 
century in Brittany by Geoffrey, 
the lord of Preuilli. 

When a tournament was re- 
solved upon, the judges were 
selected, and the time and 
place, together with the rules 
regulating it, were proclaimed 
publicly by the heralds, a cor et 
a cri, or with the voice and the 
trumpet, as it was called. The 
king-at-arms, wearing a gold 
cloth upon which the arms of 
the judges were painted, pro» 
claimed the tournament, while 
the heralds distributed cards 
upon which the arms were 
painted to any one who would 
take them. 

The occurrence of a tourna- 
ment created a great excite- 
ment all through the surround- 
ing country. The knights and 
nobles came with their retinue 
to attend it, while the dealers, 
the peddlers, and all the classes 
who sought such public gath- 
erings for the furtherance of 
their private gains swarmed 
to the spot in crowds. Great 
labor, pains, and expense were 
involved in the preparation of the lists in 
which the tournament was to take place, 
and the temporary accommodations for the 
actors, the spectators, and the judges. 

The lists came finally to be constructed in 
an oblong form, and were decorated with 
brilliantly painted and gilded designs and 
heraldic emblems, and hung with rich tap- 
estries. The first cut on the preceding page 
shows a herald displaying the banners of 
the four referees. It is taken from a man- 
uscript of the fifteenth century, entitled, 
Tournaments of King René. Similar banners, 
bearing heraldic devices, were brought by 
the various knights who gathered to take 
part in the celebration, and before the day 
of the tournament the houses in which they 
lodged were decorated with them, while in 
some castle, cloister, or monastery of the vi- 
cinity their coats of arms were hung, and the 
knights, the ladies, and the visitors gathered 
to inspect them. If among them any lady 
recognized the banner of a knight against 
whom she had any cause for complaint, she 
called the attention of the judges to it; and 
if, on investigation, he was found unworthy, 
he was not allowed to take part in the tour- 
nament. 

Before the opening of the serious business 
for which the gathering had come together, 
the esquires practiced in the lists, and the 
ladies gathered to witness their feats. Fre- 
quently in these trials an esquire who dis- 
tinguished himself was knighted on the spot, 
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THE OHAMPION OF THE TOURNAMENT. 


and allowed to celebrate the occasion by tak- 
ing part in the ensuing tournament. 

The lower engraving on the preceding 
page is taken from a cut of the sixteenth 
century representing the tournament in 
which, in 1559, Henry II. of France was 
wounded by Montgomery. 

Upon the stands built for the spectators 
were gathered the beauty and fashion of the 
time. Kings, queens, princes, and the high- 
est nobility of the land gathered to witness 
the spectacle, and by their presence inspirit 
the contestants to display their prowess. 
At certain parts of the lists the stands were 
erected for the camp marshals and the sec- 
onds of the knights. Within the lists, or 
close to them, were the kings-at-arms and 
the heralds, who were to watch the sports 
and render a faithful account of them. 
Crowds of servants were at hand to render 
assistance if needed. Bands of music add- 
ed to the festivity of the scene. As their 
clarion notes sounded, the knights, in full 
armor, magnificently equipped, with their 
steeds decorated and armed, entered the 
lists, followed by their esquires. Sometimes 
the knights were led into the lists by the la- 
dies they had sworn to serve, fastened with 
gold or silver chains, from which they were 
released before the combat began. As a 
rule, the knight bore, also fastened upon 
some part of his person, in a conspicuous 
place, some knot of ribbon or other favor 


| which his lady had bestowed upon him. 
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The illustration of the champion of the | ended the festivities. The prize was not 
tournament is taken from a design by Al- sought for its intrinsic value—frequently it 
bert Diirer for his famous composition, the | was some object of no great worth—but to 
“Triumph of the Emperor Maximilian.” | gain it was the honor which every one coy- 
While the combat continued, the musicians | eted. The happy victor had the chief place 
sounded their trumpets; the heralds en- | at the banquet, and his praises were sung by 
couraged the knights by loud eries of ad- the wandering minstrels attracted by the oc- 
miration at each successful stroke, and the | casion. So fully was the tournament in the 
crowd applauded their favorites. When it | spirit of the times that its scenes were repro- 
was ended, and the victor was reported by | duced every where. One illustration of the 
the heralds, the prize was given with great | tournament was found upon an ivory look- 
ceremony, either by the judges or by the | ing-glass lid, carved in the thirteenth cen- 
ladies who were present, and the victor was tury, and which was probably used as a dec- 








conducted in triumph to the banquet, which | oration for some lady’s dressing-room. 


. 





THE SONG OF DEBORAH AND BARAK.* 


Tnat the leaders in Israel led on, 

That the people willingly offered themselves, 
Praise ye Jehovah! 

Hear, O ye kings; give ear, O ye princes; 

I, I will sing unto Jehovah; 

I will sing praise to Jehovah, God of Israel. 


When thou wentest forth, Jehovah, out of Seir, 
When thou didst march out of the field of Edom, 
Earth trembled and the skies dropped, 

Yea, the clonds dropped with water. 

The mountains trembled before Jehovah— 

That Sinai before Jehovah, God of Israel. 


In the days of Shamgar, the son of Anath, 
In the days of Jael, the highways rested, 
And the travelers walked through by-ways. 
Rulers ceased, they ceased in Israel, 

Until that I, Deborah, arose, 

That I arose, a mother in Israel. 


They chose new gods; 

Then was war in the gates; 

A shield was not seen, nor spear, 
Among forty thousand in Israel. 


My heart is toward the governors of Israel, 
That willingly offered themselves among the people. 
Bless ye Jehovah! 


Ye that ride on white asses, 
Ye that sit in judgment, 

And ye that walk by the way, 
Join in the song. 


From amid the shouting of them that divide the spoils 
among the watering-troughs, 

There shall they rehearse the righteous acts of 
Jehovah, 

The righteous acts of his rnle in Israel. 





* This wonderful lyric, produced 800 years before 
Pindar, and the very model and type of triumphal 
song, is here given with some variations from the 
King James version. These variations, for which, as 
well as for the arrangement of the ode, we are indebt- 
ed to the Rev. Thomas J. Conant, D.D., not only more 
correctly render the original Hebrew, but also more 
effectively interpret its poetry.—Ep. Harrerr. 


| Then let them go down to the gates, the people of 
Jehovah. 


Awake, awake, Deborah! 

Awake, awake, utter a song! 

Arise, Barak, and lead thy captured captive, 
Thou son of Abinoam! 


| Then came down a remnant of nobles of the people; 

| Jehovah came down to me among the heroes; 

Out of Ephraim those whose root is in Amalek, 

After thee, Benjamin, among thy people; 

Out of Machir came down rulers, 

And out of Zebulun they that hold the musterer’s 
staff. 

And the princes of Issachar were with Deborah; 

And as Issachar so was Barak; 

He rushed on foot into the valley. 


By the streams of Reuben 

Great were the resolves of heart. 

Why abodest thou among the sheep-folds 
To hear the bleatings of the flocks? 

By the streams of Reuben 

Great were the searchings of heart. 


Gilead abode beyond the Jordan; 
And why did Dan remain in ships? 
Asher continued on the sea-shore, 
And abode in his havens. 


Zebulun, a people that jeopardized their lives unto 
the death, 
And Naphtali, in the high places of the field. 





There came kings, they fought; 

Then fought the kings of Canaan, 

At Taanach, by the waters of Megiddo; 
Spoil of silver they took not away. 


From heaven they fought; 
The stars in their courses fonght against Sisera. 
The river Kishon swept them away, 

| That ancient river, the river Kishon. 

| O my soul, thou shalt tread down the mighty! 

| Then stamped the horses’ hoofs 

In the rush, the rush of their mighty ones. 





| Curse ye Meroz, said the angel of Jehovah; 
Curse ye bitterly the inhabitants thereof ; 















Because they came not to the help of Jehovah, 
To the help of Jehovah against the mighty. 


Blesséd above women be Jael, 

The wife of Heber the Kenite; 

Blesséd shall she be above women in the tent. 

He asked water, she gave him milk, 

She brought curdled milk in a lordly dish. 

She stretched out her hand to the nail, 

And her right hand to the workmen’s hammer; 

And with the hammer she smote Sisera, she smote 
his head, 

And she crushed and pierced through his temples. 

At her feet he bowed, he fell, he lay; 

At her feet he bowed, he fell; 

Where he bowed, there he fell down slain. 


THE SONG OF DEBORAH 


AND BARAK. 





“WHERE HE BOWED, THERE HE FELL DOWN SLAIN,” 


The mother of Sisera looked out at the window, 
And cried through the lattice: 

““Why is his chariot so long in coming? 

Why tarry the wheels of his chariots?” 

Her wise princesses answered, 

Yea, she returned answer to herself: 

‘‘Have they not sped, divided the prey? 

A damsel, two damsels, to every man; 

A prey of dyed garments to Sisera, 

A prey of dyed garments of embroidery ; 

A dyed garment of embroidery on both sides, 
For the neck of the spoiler.” 


So let all thine enemies perish, O Jehovah! 
But they that love him are as the sun when he 


goeth forth in his might. 
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THE STONE AGE IN EUROPE. 
By CHARLES RAU. 





TUMULUS OF THE STONE AGE,—ISLAND OF MOEN, DENMARK, 


VI.—NEOLITHIC IMPLEMENTS. 

N the present closing article we purpose 

to treat chiefly of those productions of 
the European Stone Age which, from their 
perfection and finish, are illustrative of the 
highest mechanical skill developed during 
that remote period, and consequently in- 
clude the types characteristic of the later 
neolithic stage immediately anteceding the 
introduction of utensils and weapons of 
bronze. Such stone implements of superior 
workmanship are particularly numerous in 
Denmark, the Scandinavian peninsula, and 
that part of Germany which is washed by 
the Baltic Sea; but they also occur, as may 
be imagined, more or less abundantly in 
Great Britain and Ireland, in France, and 
the countries of the European continent in 
general. The Baltic districts just mention- 
ed are very rich in flint, and this circum- 
stance doubtless contributed in no small de- 
gree to the proficiency which their ancient 
inhabitants had acquired in the art of fash- 
ioning that material. The Prussian island 
of Riigen, for instance, which abounds in 
cretaceous flint, and has furnished a great 
number of neolithic implements, must have 
been a manufacturing place of importance 
in ancient times, perhaps a prehistoric Shef- 
field or Solingen on a small scale. In order 
to give the reader some idea of the fre- 
quency of stone implements within the nar- 
row limits of the Danish kingdom, we will 
state that the celebrated museum of Copen- 
hagen contained, ten years ago, exclusive 
of duplicates and broken specimens, no less 
than 4840 articles of neolithic type, among 
them 1070 flint axes and wedges, 953 chis- 
els, 250 poniards, 656 lance-heads, 205 half- 





moon-shaped implements, 746 pierced axes, 
etc. To these should be added 3678 rough 
stone implements from the Kjékkenméd- 
dings (described in the preceding article), 
and 280 objects of horn and bone. Gener- 
ally speaking, the collections of Denmark 
are thought to contain about 30,000 articles 
of stone, and nearly every archeological 
museum of Europe counts among its speci- 
mens a series of these much-sought Danish 
relics, not to mention those in the hands of 
private individuals. Rude stone tools of 
paleolithic types, such as have been found 
with the remains of extinct quadrupeds in 
the river gravels and ancient cave deposits 
of Western Europe, appear to be wanting in 
Denmark and the other Northern countries 
of which mention was made. Their ab- 
sence, if well established, would indicate 
that these districts became inhabited at a 
later period, and by a race more advanced 
than the barbarous contemporaries of the 
mammoth. 

The stone implements of which we in- 
tend to treat are met on or near the surface 
of the soil, in marshes and peat bogs, and 
quite frequently in the tombs of the later 
Stone Age, where they have been deposited, 
with other objects of use or ornament, by 
the side of the departed, as tokens of the af- 
fection of relatives and friends, and proba- 
bly with the crude notion that they might 
be of service in a future state of existence. 
Similar funeral customs are still observed 
by the North American Indians and other 
primitive men of modern times, who expect 
after death something like a continuation 
of their former physical existence, with all 
its pleasant features and none of its cares 
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DANISH CROMLECH, 


and undesirable incidents. Weapons, uten- | 


sils, food vessels, and trinkets, which are 
found associated with human remains in In- 
dian graves, were likewise buried, doubtless 
for the same purpose, with the European of 
the Stone Age. His tomb, however, bore a 
more substantial character than that of the 
red man, being composed of heavy upright 
stones and others placed horizontally to 
cover them, the whole forming a rude vault 
or chamber, which was often inclosed by a 
tumulus or mound of earth, and reached 
from without by a passage also constructed 
of stones. These chambers are sometimes 
of large dimensions, and the stones forming 
them of such bulk and weight that it is dif- 
ficult to imagine by what means they were 
transported and placed in their proper po- 
sition by men of very primitive attainments, 
who can be credited with but little knowl- 
edge of mechanics. The larger cliambers 
served as the last abodes to a number of hu- 
man beings, probably belonging to one fam- 
ily, and the corpses, in order to occupy as 
little space as possible, usually were depos- 
ited in a sitting or contracted posture, sur- 
rounded by the objects which their kindred 
had deemed proper to bury with them. Sev- 


the epoch under notice; but we are com- 
pelled, for the sake of brevity, to allude only 
in general terms to a subject which in itself 
would furnish ample material for several 
articles.* 

Structures composed of huge bowlders or 
fragments of rocks supporting a large cap- 
stone are frequently met standing entirely 
exposed on the surface of the soil. Whether 
they were originally all covered with earth 
is a mooted question. Such megalithic erec- 
tions occur under different names—cromlechs, 
dolmens, ete.—in various parts of Europe, and 
more or less analogous structures have been 
discovered in Syria and Northern Africa. Yet 





they can not all be referred exclusively to 
the Stone Age, and some may not mark places 
of sepulture, but represent monuments built 
in honor of distinguished individuals or in 
commemoration of important events.* 
During the Bronze Age the practice of 
burning the dead was prevalent, in conse- 
quence of which the funeral monuments ap- 
pear modified in their character, generally 
presenting the shape of tumuli inclosing 
earthen vessels or urns, which contain burn- 
ed human bones, and often weapons and or- 
naments of bronze. But the mode of sepul- 
ture alone affords not always a sure guid- 
ance in determining to what age the burial 
is to be referred, considering that the two 
epochs are not separated by a strongly de- 
fined line, but by a period of transition which 
may have been of very long duration in cer- 


| tain districts, giving rise to a merging of 


funeral customs that renders classification 
difficult. In the prehistoric Age of Iron, 


again, inhumation seems to have been the 


most common method of burial, the bodies 
being laid down extended at full length, 
contrary to the rule of depositing them in a 
contracted posture, which, as we have seen, 


| obtained during the Age of Stone. 
eral classes of stone graves are: ascribed to | 


* The few observations thus far made, it should be | 
understood, relate more particularly to tombs still ex- 
isting in Denmark and the neighboring countries, 


In entering upon the subject of neolithic 
implements, we begin with the simplest 
form, which is a flake struck off from a 
block of flint. Such flakes, as the reader 
knows, were extensively used during pale- 
olithic times in various ways, but especial- 
ly, it may be assumed, as cutting tools, their 
sharp edges fitting them well for that pur- 
pose. Paleolithic flakes, however,are often 
very rude, while those of the period now un- 
der consideration generally exhibit a more 
regular shape, and thus indicate the im- 
proved skill of the later prehistoric flint- 
chipper. They are, owing to the conchoid- 
al fracture of flint, more or less curved in 
the longitudinal direction, from two to six 


* It is a remarkable fact that funeral monuments of 
a kindred character are still erected by certain tribes 
in India. 
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and more inches long, but rarely more than 
an inch broad, and terminate often in a 
point. The under face, produced by the 
blow which detached the flake from the 
block, always presents a single fracture, 
while the upper side shows two or three 
(but seldom more) facets, resulting from 
the preceding removal of blades. These 
cutting tools were probably provided with 
handles, in order to be used with greater 
efficiency. Prismatic cores or nuclei from 
which flakes have been dislodged occur 
frequently in places where these primitive 
knives were manufactured. Such open-air 
work-shops have been discovered in the isl- 
and of Riigen and elsewhere. <A few cases 
are recorded in which flint cores were found 
with the flakes split off from them lying 
close by, and fitting exactly into the facets 
upon them. The ancient Mexicans made 
knives absolutely identical in shape with 
those from Denmark and other parts of 
Northern Europe; but instead of flint they 
employed for this purpose obsidian—a vol- 
canic product that breaks like flint, and 
occurs abundantly in some parts of their 
country. 
chroniclers, the Aztec artisan dislodged the 
flakes from the obsidian block by pressure, 
employing a large wooden T-shaped imple- 
ment, which acted somewhat in the manner 
of a punch, the cross-piece resting against 
thé chest; and a skillful workman, says Cla- 
vigero, in his History of Mexico, was able to 
make a hundred of these knives within an 
hour. It is doubtful whether the fine flint 
flakes of the Baltic districts were produced 
in a similar manner, considering that flint 
will not yield to pressure as easily as the 
more brittle obsidian. 

Among the chipped flint articles of the 
European North we have to mention cer- 
tain flat implements somewhat resembling 
in outline the segment of a circle, or some- 
times a half-moon. These tools have been 


According to the early Spanish | 


DANISH FLINT TOOLS. 


1. Flake (natural size). 2. Serrated implement (half size). 


classed as cutting implements and as saws, 
their edges being occasionally serrated, as 
in the given drawing. Sir John Lubbock 
thinks it probable that they were fixed with 
their convex edges into wooden handles, 
and then used in cleaning skins. Neolithic 
scrapers resemble those of the earlier Stone 
Age, though they are often more regularly 
chipped; but having represented scrapers, 
and alluded to their uses in the third arti- 
cle of this series (“‘ The Troglodytes”), we 
| need not say more about them in this place. 
| The neolithic period is characterized by 
| @ great variety of chipped flint arrow-heads, 
| many of which are wrought with admirable 
skill, and may be classed among the most 
remarkable relies of antiquity. The sim- 
pler forms present the outlines of triangles, 
| leaves, or lozenges; in the more elaborate 
| specimens the part opposite the point ter- 
| minates in a stem or tang, which facilitated 
| the attachment to the shaft. Some arrow- 
| heads are both stemmed and barbed; others 
have long barbs, but no stems. In many 
| the converging edges are skillfully serrated 
| or jagged. A glance at our illustrations 
_ will be more instructive than any informa- 
| tion we could offer.* These arrow-heads are 
from one to two or three inches long; but it 
is impossible to determine whether the long 
| specimens are really arrow-heads or the 
points of javelins, considering that there is 
|no marked difference in their respective 
forms. The hase of the arrow-head, wheth- 
|er straight, indented, or stemmed, is gener- 
| ally worked thin, in order to fit into a slit 
| at the end of the wooden shaft, where it was 
secured by means of sinews tightly wound 
| around the wood. Some sort of glue or cem- 
ent, moreover, may have been used to con- 
| * The illustrations of neolithic implements in this 
article are taken from Worsaae’s Catalogue of the An- 
| tiquities in the Copenhagen Museum, from Evans’s An- 
cient Stone Implements, etc., of Great Britain, and from 
| other reliable sources. 
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nect the stone point more firmly with the | 
shaft.* The Swiss lake-men, it will be re- 

membered, employed asphaltum for that 

purpose. Flint arrow-heads evidently were 

still used in Northern Europe long after 

bronze had become known. In England, 

for instance, bronze arrow-heads are ex- 

tremely scarce, while arrow-heads of flint | 
occur frequently in ancient graves contain- | 
ing weapons and implements of bronze. 

This fact may be easily accounted for by | 
the costliness of bronze and the abundance 

of flint, a flint-tipped arrow being, more- 

over, almost as effective as one provided 
with a point of bronze. 

There are some curious superstitions at- 
tached to flint arrow-heads in various parts 
of Europe, as, for instance, in Scotland and 
Ireland, where the country people call them 
elf-shots or elf-bolts, believing them to be 
the missiles of those imaginary beings. 
They used to wear them mounted in silver 
frames as protections against evil influences. 
Sir W. R. Wilde states that in the north of 
Ireland, “‘ when cattle are sick, and the cat- 
tle doctor or fairy doctor is sent for, he says 
the beast has been ‘elf-shot,’ or stricken by 
fairy or elfin darts; and forthwith he pro- 
ceeds to feel the animal all over, and by 
some legerdemain contrives to find in its 
skin one or more poisonous weapons, which, 
with some coins, are then placed in the wa- 
ter which it is given to drink, and a cure is 
said to be effected.” According to Professor 
Nilsson, the veteran archeologist of Swe- 
den, there is still lingering among the Scan- 
dinavian peasantry a belief that flint arrow- 
heads and stone implements in general are 
endowed with certain magic powers. Sim- 
ilar superstitions survive in Italy. In some 
parts of that country the peasants preserve 
flint arrow-heads in their houses, in order 
to protect them from the effects of light- 
ning, and in the island of Elba they are 
mounted in silver and worn as amulets, as 
in Scotland and Ireland. An arrow-head of 





* The Prairie Indians use both glue and sinews for 
fastening their arrow-points. They make their glue 
from the horns and the hoofs of the buffalo. 


FLINT ARROW-HEADS (NATURAL SIZE 


t).—GREAT BRITAIN AND DENMARK. 


flint has been found appended to an Etrus- 
can necklace of gold, apparently as a sort 
of charm, which seems to show, says Mr. 
Evans, “that a belief in the supernatural 
origin of these weapons, and their conse- 
quent miraculous powers, is of very ancient 
date.” In this country, where stone arrow- 
points are probably more numerous than 
any where else, no strange notions in refer- 
ence to them are entertained by the rural 
population, their origin and use being so 
well understood that even the children in 
country districts, who pick them up in the 
fields, are fully aware of their being the 
missiles used, at no remote period, by the 
aboriginal occupants of the soil. 

The next group of illustrations represents 
four remarkably fine objects of flint, which 
will serve to show what degree of perfec- 
tion in chipping stone had been attained 
during the neolithic period. The first of 
them is a sickle-shaped knife terminating in 
a handle, all made of one piece, and measur- 
ing fourteen inches.in length. This unique 
specimen, which is preserved in the Copen- 
hagen Museum, hardly can have been de- 
signed for actual use, being very liable to 
break on account of the brittleness of its 
material, and for this reason it may be as- 
sumed that it served as an attribute or a 
baton of command. In the next figure we 
present one of those beautiful Danish dag- 
gers which Sir John Lubbock calls “ mar- 
vels of skill in flint-chipping.” The reader 
will notice the elegant outline of this weap- 
on, and particularly its elaborately wrought 
prismatic handle. The third specimen, a 
javelin-head derived from the Isle of Skye, 
Scotland, and drawn in natural size, is less 
sarefully chipped at the edges, yet of very 
remarkable shape, its base being expanded 
to strengthen the curved barbs. The last 
figure of the group represents again a Dan- 
ish weapon of superior workmanship, which 
has been classed as a spear-head, though it 
is provided with a square handle, and thus 
resembles a dagger or a knife. The arma- 
tures of lances generally correspond in shape 
more or less to those of arrows, and it is 
only their larger size which indicates the 
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LARGE FLINT WEAPONS, 


1. Sickle-shaped knife, one-third of natural size (Denmark). 


2. Dagger, one-third of natural size (Den- 


mark). 3, Javelin-head, natural size (Isle of Skye, Scotland). 4. Lance-head, one-third of natural size (Den- 


mark). 


use for which they were designed. 


arrow-heads, their lower end is often work- | 
ed into a projection or tang for fitting them | 


in the cleft end of the shaft. Yet many of 
the specimens of this class may have been 
inserted in short handles, and used as dag- 
gers or cutting tools. 

The different classes of flint implements 
thus far treated are generally brought into 
the proper shape by the simple process 
of flaking, and exhibit only exceptionally 
traces of polish, as, for instance, some of 
the Danish daggers, and particularly cer- 
tain Irish spear-heads of a lozenge shape, 
which were first chipped into form and then 
ground flat on both faces, while the edges 
remained in their original state. But the 
Danish wedge-shaped axes or celts of flint, 
which next claim our attention, are very 
often polished, though perhaps quite as fre- 
quently left in a chipped or rough-hewn 
state, yet even then showing in most cases 
excellent workmanship. It is probable that 


As in| many of the latter were not intended to be 


ground. The more carefully prepared flint 
celts, however, are polished either merely at 


| the edge, or on the two broad faces, or on 


all sides, and the edge itself, though of tol- 
erable thickness, is usually very sharp and 
regularly curved. They vary in length from 
three to fifteen inches, and from one to four 
inches in breadth. In connection with the 
celts must be mentioned various kinds of 


| chisels, with narrow or broad edges, and hol- 





| low chisels or gouges, all of which occur ei- 


ther chipped, or partly or entirely polished. 
The narrow chisels are often square in the 
cross section, and resemble the cold-chisels 
employed in our time. Ground celts not 
made of flint, but of greenstone and other 
hard and tough materials, are of frequent 
occurrence in various European countries. 
The reader will remember that we have re- 
ferred to them in the preceding article while 
speaking of the stone implements in use 
among the lake-villagers of Switzerland. 














These celts differ somewhat in shape from 
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the Danish specimens of the same class, be- | 


: ape pap 
ing often roundish or elliptic in the cross 


section, instead of presenting perpendicular 
sides like many of the Northern flint celts, 
and they often taper into a rounded butt end. 
Not few of them are worked with great sym- 
metry, sharp-edged, and well polished. 
Stone celts in general form a numerous 
class of neolithic relics, and their frequency 
is indicative of the important part they 
played in times when metallic implements 
were yet unknown. Their shape, indeed, 
rendered them suitable for application in 
various ways. Some of them probably were 
used with the hand as chisels and knives, or, 
in connection with mallets, as wedges for 
splitting wood; but there can be no doubt 
that many were fixed into handles to serve 
as hatchets or axes, or perhaps as adzes. 
Wood, however, is a very perishable sub- 
stance, and handles with the stone blades 
still inserted in them are therefore but rare- 
ly met. A few hafted hatchets have been 
preserved, as the reader knows, in the relic 
beds of Swiss pile-works, and two or three 
others were discovered elsewhere, one of 


them (here figured) in the county of Mon- | 


aghan, Ireland. 


shaped handle, which apparently consists | 
of pine wood, is thirteen and a half inches 
long. 


“To us, accustomed as we are to the 


a 





POLISHED FLINT IMPLEMENTS (DENM ARK). 


1. Celt, one-third of natural size. 2. Chisel, half 
size. 3. Gouge, one-fourth of natural size. 


In this instance the club- | 
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POLISHED STONE OFRLTS, 


1. Greenstone celt, half size (England). 2. Celt in 
wooden handle (County of Monaghan, Ireland). 


| use of metals,” says Lubbock, “ it seems dif- 


ficult to believe that such things were ever 
made use of; we know, however, that many 
savages of the present day have no better 
tools. Yet with axes such as these, and 
generally with the assistance of fire, they 
will cut down large trees and hollow them 
out into canoes. The piles used in the Swiss 
Stone Age lake-habitations were evidently, 
from the form of the cuts on them, prepared 
with the help of stone axes; and in the Dan- 
ish peat bogs several trees have been found 
with the marks of stone axes and of fire 
‘upon them, and in one or two cases stone 
celts have even been found lying at the 
side.” 

| The most remarkable neolithic axes are 
those pierced with a hole for the reception 
|of a handle, and thus approaching in char- 
acter corresponding iron implements in use 
at the present time. Varieties of green- 
| stone frequently form their material, though 
| syenite, basalt, serpentine, and other suit- 
able mineral substances were employed for 
the same purpose. Pierced axes of flint 
hardly ever occur, obviously for the reason 
that the hardness of this kind of stone 
| would have rendered the drilling process 
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too difficult. The axe-heads differ much in 
size and shape, and in the degree of skill 
bestowed on their execution. Their length 
varies from four to ten and more inches. 
Most of them are wedge-shaped, blunt at 
one end, and terminating at the other in an 
edge placed in the direction of the shaft 
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DRILLED STONE AXES (ONE-FOURTH OF NATURAL 





and water.* The 
highly finished axe- 


heads ascribed to the 
Bronze Age may have 
been drilled and fash- 
ioned with the aid of 
metallic implements. 

The edges of pierced 
axes generally are not 
sharp, but more or less 
blunt, and hence it ap- 
pears probable that 
they were designed 
for weapons rather 
than for tools to be 
employed in cutting. 
Yet even as battle- 
axes they can not 
have been very ef- 
ficient, considering 


SI1ZK).—DENMARK. 


| that they were liable to break across the 


\shaft hole after a vigoreus blow; 


hole; in others the edge forms a right angle | 


with the perforation, and these partake of 
the character of adzes. Some, again, have 
perpendicular edges at both ends, and may 
be called double axes. The shaft holes are 
either in the middle or nearer the blunt 
part, and they were drilled after the stone 
had been ground into the proper shape, as 


‘edged fragments, how- 
| ever, 


shown by many otherwise finished speci- | 


mens exhibiting incipient or partly finish- 
ed perforations. We can not attempt to de- 


scribe in detail the various shapes of these | 


implements, and refer the reader to our il- 
lustrations, which will convey some idea of 
their appearance. Specimens of rude make 


| whatever ; 


may occasionally be seen in European col- | 


lections; but most articles of this class are 
well shaped, and not few of them remark- 
able for elegance of form and exquisite 
workmanship. 
times met in ancient graves associated with 
objects of bronze, some archeologists in- 
cline to the opinion that they are in general 
referable to the Age of Bronze. 
can not be the case, for though the manu- 
facture of these stone implements probably 


Drilled axes being some- | 


Yet this | 


was continued in times when bronze already | 


had been brought into use, it hardly admits 
of any doubt that many belong to the Stone 
Age proper—at any rate, to its later stage. 


We will only allude to the pierced axes | 


which, as the reader knows, have been found 
among the relics of Swiss lake-settlements 
pertaining to the Age of Stone. It has been 


shown, moreover, by experiments made both | 
in Europe and in this country, that stone of | 


considerable hardness can be perforated by 
means of a wooden stick or a properly shaped 
piece of horn in conjunction with sharp sand 


and 
though the manufacturers often endeay- 
ored to obviate such accidents by inecreas- 
ing the breadth of the axe at the place of 
perforation, the halves of axes broken in 
that part are by no 
means scarce. The 


sometimes have 
been rendered servicea- 
ble again by a second 
perforation, as in the 
case of the Swedish axe 
here figured. Many 
well-wrought axe-heads, 
on the other hand, are 
in a perfect state of 
preservation, and ex- 
hibit no trace of use 
and = such 
specimens, it may be 
assumed, were not ap- 
plied to serious pur- 
poses, but served as in- 
signia of rank or weap- 
ons of parade. The real 
war-axe of those times 
probably was a stone celt firmly set in a 
wooden handle. 

Before proceeding further we must allude 
to the curious belief among the uneducated 
in Europe that the stone celts and axes they 
happen to discover in the fields have been 
hurled down from the sky by lightning. 
This superstition, which now may have 
yielded in some measure to a better under- 
standing, was but a short time ago uni- 





BROKEN AXE WITH NEW 
SUAFT HOLE (HALF 
SIZE).—8WEDEN. 


| versal in Europe, and stone celts, as if by 


common consent, were, and still are, denom- 
inated “thunder- bolts” in most European 


* The writer has succeeded in perforating a piece of 
the hardest diorite, nearly an inch and a half in thick- 
ness, by employing a wooden apparatus shaped like a 
pump drill. The modus operandi is described in the 


| Smithsonian Report for 1868, 
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lengaages. By the above name they go in | 
Great Britain and Ireland; in French they | 
are called coins de foudre or pierres de tonnerre ; 
in German, Donnerkeile ;* in Dutch, donderbei- | 
tels; in Danish, Tordenkiler or Tordensteene; | 
and corresponding names occur in the lan- | 
guages of the more southern nations of Eu- | 
rope, all tending to show a common belief | 
in their descent from the clouds—a belief | 


which was shared, we must add, even as late | 


| at 


541 , 


preparation. duane the drille a obje cts of 
the neolithic period we further have to 
mention the stone spindle-whorls, or weights 
| serving as fly-wheels to impart a rotary mo- 
| tion to the spindle, which, as the reader 
knows, was a utensil employed in Europe 
an early time.* The whorls, in their 
simplest form, are disk-shaped, usually from 


}an inch to an inch and a half in diameter, 


and pierced in the centre with a small hole, 
through which the pointed spindle of wood or 
bone was stuck. The country people in Ire- 
land call them “ fairy millstones.” They are 


as the middle of the seventeenth century, by | 
men of learning, who wrote dissertations to 
prove that they were the projectiles of light- 
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ning. Some savants of the same period, on 
the other hand, had recognized their true 
character, and endeavored to dispel the mis- 
conceptions of their contemporaries. Many 
are the virtues which superstition attributes 
to these stone implements. When kept in 
a house, they protect it from lightning; the 
water in which a celt has been boiled is a 
remedy against rheumatism ; and sick cattle | 
are cured by drinking water in which 
a celt has been placed. Celts, further, 
are believed to alleviate the pains of 
child-birth ; the powder scraped from 
them is of good effect in various dis- 
eases of children, ete. Mr. Evans, 
after having discussed in an exhaust- 
ive manner the superstitions connect- 
ed with these ancient instruments in 
Europe as well as in other parts of 
the Old World, concludes thus: “There 
are two deductions which may readily be! 
drawn from the facts just stated —first, 
that in nearly all, if not indeed in all, parts 
of the globe which are now civilized there 
was a period when the use of stone imple- 
ments prevailed; and secondly, that this pe- 
riod is so remote that what were then the 
common implements of every-day life have 
now for centuries been regarded with super- 
stitious reverence, as of being in some sense 
of celestial origin, and not the work of man’s 
hands.” 

Stone hammers, which form a less numer- 
ous class of perforated instruments, seem to 
oceur chiefly in Great Britain and Ireland. 
They consist of quartzite, greenstone, and 
other materials of sufficient hardness, and 
are in many instances well shaped and care- 
fully finished. A few bear a great resem- 
blance to certain iron hammers in use at the 
present day, being broad in the perforated 
part, and terminating in flat faces at both 
ends. Some are of a cylindrical form, and 
convex at both extremities; others, again, 
are egg-shaped. In many cases a quartzite 
pebble of ovoid form was perforated and 
used as a hammer head without further 





* Years ago, while catectig Indian relics in the | 
southern counties of Illinois, we had often occasion 
to notice that the German settlers applied the name 
Donnerkeile to the Indian stone tomahawks and celts 
plowed up in their fields, though they knew perfectly 
well the origin of these implements, 


often made of clay, and sometimes of wood, 
bone, or ivory, and it is not always easy to 
determine to what period they belong, since 
spinning with distaff and spindle is even 
now practiced in some parts of Europe. 
In conclusion we allude to the sink-stones, 
which are pebbles encircled by a groove or 
perforated with a hole, and supposed to have 
served as weights for nets or fishing lines; 





SINK-STONE AND HAMMER-STONE (ONE-THIRD OF NATURAL 
SIZK).—DENMARK. 


| and to the so-called hammer-stones, mostly 
| oval quartzite pebbles with cup-shaped cav- 


ities worked into the two broader faces. 
The last-named tools were not attached to 
handles, but used with the hand alone, the 
cavities serving to receive the thumb and 
middle finger of the operator. 

The account of neolithic implements here 
given comprises but their principal forms, 
and is only ealeulated to acquaint the read- 
er in a cursory way with a subject about 
which volumes have been written in various 
languages. A more detailed description 
would exceed the proposed limits of this ar- 
ticle. 

Horn and bone continued to be employed 
during the later Stone Age as materials for 
arrow-heads, barbed harpoons, piercers, ham- 
mers, and other weapons or utensils. They 
were found abundantly, as will be remem- 
bered, on the sites of Swiss lake-villages, 
and we may add that they are not wanting 
in the Northern countries of Europe; but 
having repeatedly described such imple- 
ments in preceding articles, we deem it suf- 
ficient merely to allude to them in this 
place. 

The love for personal adornment—com- 
mon to man in whatever stage of develop- 


* A drawing of a spindle-whorl is given in the pre- 
ceding article among the illustrations of lacustrine 
relics, 
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ment we may find him—manifests itself in | 


the neolithic period by the presence of a va- 
riety of objects of a decorative character, 
such as teeth of animals and entire shells 
pierced for suspension, and pendants, beads, 
and buttons made of stone, jet, shell-mat- 
ter, bone, and amber. The last-named sub- 
stance seems to have been held in par- 
ticular estimation, and occurs often in the 
shape of ornament in the graves of the 
North, where it could be easily obtained, 
owing to the proximity of those coast re- 
gions of the North Sea, and especially of the 
Baltic, from which even in our days amber 
is chiefly derived. This beautiful resinous 
material formed a valued article of com- 
merce in very early times, and may then 
have been more abundant than at present. 
The amber ornaments consist either in un- 
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ORNAMENTED PANISH VASE (ONE-THIRD OF NATURAL 
SIZE). 


wrought perforated pieces or in polished 
beads of different forms and sizes, which 
were strung together to adorn the necks 
and, perhaps, the limbs of the ancient peo- 
ple. Some of the amber beads of the North, 
it should be added, represent diminutive 
axes, hammers, and celts, exactly shaped 
like the corresponding stone implements, 
and probably thus fashioned for some sym- 
bolic purpose. 


Clay vessels, it appears, were in general | 


use during the neolithic period. They have 
been met, as will be remembered, abundant- 
ly, though mostly in a fragmentary state, in 
the lake-settlements of the Stone Age, and 
numerous sherds indicative of the extent 
of their manufacture cover every where in 


Europe the sites once occupied by the peo- | 


ple who used polished stone implements. 
Entire vessels are sometimes found in the 








sepulchres of those times, where they have 
been placed by the side of the dead, proba- 
bly for holding provisions to serve during 
their journey to another world. The clay 
vessels of the period here considered are 
made without the aid of the potter's wheel,* 
unglazed, and slightly burned, and the clay 
is often tempered with sand, small pebbles, 
crushed stone, or charcoal. In shape and 
sapacity, of course, they vary according to 
the uses for which they were designed. 
There are rude vessels with convex bottoms, 
resembling the pottery still manufactured 
by uncultivated races, and others of more 
developed forms, which betoken a higher 
degree of skill in the ceramic art. The 
Swiss earthenware of the Stone Age, as we 
have seen, can not be much commended for 
elegance of outline or high finish; but some 
ef the Danish vessels ascribed to the 
neolithic period are rather gracefully 
formed and well made, like the vase 
here represented. The ornamentation 
of the Stone Age pottery chiefly consist- 
ed in rows of dots and in parallel and 
zigzag lines, which were traced or im- 
pressed on the wet clay. The primitive 
potters hardly ever introduced curved 
lines, and never attempted to engrave 
the imitation of a plant, an animal, or 
any natural object whatever on their 
ware. 

Some of our readers doubtless have be- 
come aware that certain European stone 
implements bear a most striking resem- 
blance to corresponding articles of stone 
left by the aborigines of this country. 
The similarity, however, is not confined 
to the manufactures of Europe and North 
America, but may be traced all over the 
inhabited globe. The tools and weap- 
ons of stone exhibit every where nearly 
the same forms, whether they are found 
in Japan or at the Cape of Good Hope, 
in Tierra del Fuego or in Denmark and 
England. Yet such analogies can not 
| be a matter of surprise; on the contrary, it 
| would be strange if they were wanting, con- 

sidering that the spur of necessity urged 
primitive men in all parts of the world and 
in all ages to resort to the simplest means 
for meeting the exigencies of life. Their 
inventive powers, impelled by similar mo- 
tives, necessarily led them to similar mechan- 
ical contrivances. ‘Some years ago,” says 
; Samuel Smiles in his Industrial Biography, 
“there was exhibited at the Crystal Palace 
(England) a collection of ancient European 
weapons and implements placed alongside a 
similar collection of articles brought from 
the South Seas, and they were in most re- 
spects so much alike that it was difficult to 





* This simple contrivance, it seems, came into use 
at a much later time, for even the lacustrine pottery of 
the Bronze Age is hand-made. 
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believe that they 
did not belong to 
the same race and 
period, instead of 
being the imple- 
ments of races 
sundered by half 
the globe, and liv- 
ing at periods sev- 
eral thousand years 
apart. Nearly ev- 
ery weapon in the 
one collection had 
its counterpart in 
the other — the 
mauls or celts of 
stone, the  spear- 
heads of flint or 
jasper, the arrow- 
heads of flint or 
bone, and the saws 
of jagged stone, 
showing how hu- 
man ingenuity under like circumstances 
had resorted to like expedients.” The re- 
semblance probably would have been great- 
er if the exhibitors, instead of the South 
Sea manufactures, had placed those of the 
North American aborigines alongside the 
implements fabricated by the ancient Euro- 
peans; for the Indian arrow and spear- 
heads, cutting tools, scrapers, celts, ham- 
mer-stones, net-sinkers, ete., are sometimes 
absolutely identical in shape with those of 
Europe, insomuch that they can only be dis- 
tinguished from each other by the difference 
of the material. This difference is chiefly 
perceivable in the chipped implements, 
which, as we have seen, were made in Eu- 
rope to a great extent of cretaceous flint, 
while in North America, where the real flint 
does not seem to occur, hornstone, jasper, 
common quartz, and other stones of a sili- 
ceous character formed the materials of 
which the aborigines generally manufac- 
tured their darts, scrapers, saws, piercers, 
and cutting tools. The ground celts, how- 
ever, frequently consist of greenstone both 
in Europe and in this country, and they are 
so much alike in shape that a ¢elt found in 
New Jersey or in Missouri might pass for an 
English or a German specimen. 

The perseverance displayed in the manu- 
facture of such stone implements as we have 
described should not be underrated. An ex- 
perienced flint-chipper, it may be assumed, 
was able to produce his ware in a compara- 
tively short time, but the grinding and pol- 
ishing of celts and axes and the drilling of 
the latter must have required an enormous 
amount of patient, long-continued labor. So 
much may be deduced from the testimony 
of observers who witnessed similar perform- 
ances among modern uncultivated races. 
The learned Jesuit Lafitau, for instance, 
who wrote a remarkable work on tke North 


GRLN DING-STONE.—VARENNE-SAINT-HILAIRE, FRANOE. 


American Indians, among whom he had 
lived as a missionary, mentions that an In- 
dian sometimes spent his lifetime in mak- 
ing a stone tomahawk, yet without entirely 
finishing it, and that such an implement de- 
scended as a precious heir-loom in a fami- 
ly. This statement would appear somewhat 
exaggerated, but Mr. Alfred Wallace makes 
a similar observation concerning certain 
quartz cylinders worn by chiefs on the Rio 
Negro, in South America. The perforation 
of such cylinders, he remarks, is said some- 
times to take two men’s lives.* But sav- 
ages are utterly regardless of time, and so 
were undoubtedly the people of the Euro- 
pean Stone Age. It is only civilized man 
that minds the fleeting hour. 

Allusion has been made to the stones on 
which the lake-men of Switzerland ground 
and polished their celts and axes. Such 
grinding-stones are not rare in other coun- 
tries of Europe, though not generally as char- 
acteristic as the stone here figured, which 
was discovered in 1860 by M. Leguay at Va- 
renne-Saint-Hilaire, in the Department of 
the Seine. It is an unwrought sandstone 
slab thirteen inches thick, thirty-seven inch- 
es long, and twenty-one wide, and bearing 
on its flat surface the cavities and grooves 
caused by the operation of grinding. Over 
this slab of sandstone bent the ancient celt- 
maker, rubbing on it the rough-hewn im- 
plement, forward and backward, until by 
dint of hard labor it slowly and gradually 
assumed the intended shape; and after all 
the toil bestowed upon its production, it 
was but a wretched substitute for the kin- 
dred metallic tool of later times. And yet 
we would emphatically remind the reader 








* The process consists in twirling a flexible leaf- 
shoot of wild plantain between the hands, and thus 
grinding the hole with the aid of fine sand and water. 
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that the period during which man in Europe 
had to content himself with implements of 
stone undoubtedly far exceeds in duration 
the comparatively short epoch characterized 
by the knowledge of metals, and that the so- 
called historical age forms but a small frac- 
tion of the vast time that has elapsed since 
man shared the soil of Europe with the ex- 
tinct species of pachyderms and carnivores. 


The question to what race or races the | 


men of neolithic times and of the Stone Age 
in general belonged is far from being solved, 
and forms at the present time a standing 
topic of discussion among the savants of 
Europe. Both the Neanderthal skull and 
that of the Engis cave present the elonga- 
ted (or dolichocephalous) cranial formation, 
and the troglodytes of Southern France, 
who hunted the reindeer and the horse, 
likewise belonged to a long-headed race, if 
the skulls found in the Cro-Magnon cave, 
and in others to which we have not re- 
ferred, are to be taken as types. They are 
considered by some as a people allied to the 
Esquimaux, and we remember having read 
an article in the London Saturday Review in 
which the absolute identity of the Dor- 
dogne cave-men with the Esquimaux was 
advocated. The reader will remember that 


the kitchen-middens of Denmark have yield- | 


ed no human remains, but that the skulls 
obtained from Danish megalithic tumuli, be- 
lieved to belong to the same age, are small 
and round (or brachycephalous), and re- 
markable for overhanging brows, on the 
whole exhibiting a formation somewhat 
similar to that observed in the skulls of 
Laplanders. Indeed, tribes akin to the 
Laplanders and Finns are supposed by 
some ethnologists to have spread in an- 
cient times over the greater part of Eu- 
rope, until they were gradually dispos- 
sessed by immigrants of the Celtic and Teu- 
tonic stock. In Great Britain, however, 
tumuli resembling in construction those of 
Denmark have been found to contain skel- 
etons of a people with skulls so long and 
narrow as to suggest a resemblance to boats, 
and Professor Nilsson states that most of 
the skulls met in the Stone Age graves of 
the Scandinavian peninsula are also of the 
elongated form. In the oldest Swiss lake- 
settlements so few human remains have been 
found that comparatively little is known of 
the physical characteristics of their build- 
ers. The skull of Meilen, about which much 
has been said, presents a shape intermediate 
between the long-headed and short-headed 
types. Dr. Keller, the restorer, as it were, of 
the pile-works, first ascribed these construc- 
tions to a Celtic people ; but it appears that 
he has of late relinquished that view. Thus 
we meet in Europe at a very early time with 
variations in the cranial structure of man— 


a circumstance which can not be surprising | 


if all probable changes in the population 
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| arising from immigrations and intermixing 
| of races during the long prehistoric epoch 
| are taken into consideration, and the effort 
| to fix in these late days the types of prime- 
val man appears like an almost hopeless 
|task. Yet the most distinguished anthro- 
pologists of Europe devote all their ener- 
| gies to the solution of that interesting prob- 
jlem. May they succeed! 

Our series of articles contains but a scanty 
record of what has been done during the 
last decades toward elucidating the early 
| condition of man in Europe. Avoiding as 
|much as possible the introduction of theo- 
| ries, we have merely selected and laid be- 
| fore the reader in proper succession a num- 
| ber of facts particularly suited to illustrate 
| the early phases of human life in Europe. 
We should have liked to present a fuller 
array of data, but the limits within which 
we had to move impeded a more minute 
treatment of the subject. Our statements, 
however, will enable the reader to draw 
the important conclusion that the earliest 
| known condition of man in Europe, as in- 
dicated by the tokens left by him, must 
have been one of utter barbarism, from 

which he elevated himself slowly but stead- 
_ily, during the lapse of ages, to his present 
| superior position. 

Primitive man sometimes has been de- 
scribed as a pure and happy being, subsist- 
ing without exertion on the spontaneous 
gifts of nature, and enjoying perfect exemp- 
| tion from all those ills which have fallen to 
the lot of later “ degenerate” mortals. Ovid, 
among other poets of classical antiquity, 
draws a charming picture of man’s state 
during the infancy of his existence, calling 
that period the Golden Age of the world. 
Such conceptions of primeval perfection are 
certainly very beautiful, but they appear 
utterly mythical when measured by the 
standard of modern science. The European 
of the Drift Age, who fought with the lion 
and the bear for the possession of a cave, 
can not have been a happy and a morally 
perfect being. The extreme rudeness of his 
mode of life precludes that possibility: a 
hunter of the lowest grade, he was among 
men what the carnivorous beast is among 
animals. We must assign to him the posi- 
tion of a savage, but of a savage as far be- 
low the buffalo-hunting Pawnee as the lat- 
ter is removed from the cultivated repre- 
sentative of the Caucasian race. 

“This,” says Carl Vogt, “was the para- 
disean state of primitive man, as narrated 
to us by those silent witnesses, the stones 
and bones. From such a low condition has 


the human species gradually extricated it- 

self, in a bitter struggle for existence, which 
| it was well able to maintain, by being gift- 
ed with a larger amount of brain and intel- 
ligence than that possessed by the surround- 
| ing animal world.” 
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dropped in to feel Mr. Derringer’s pulse and 


| drink a glass of his port, and the clergyman, 


‘ SENT for you, Mr. Denen,” said Grand- 
] pa Derringer, “to make my will.” 
“Nothing the matter, I hope ?” said the 

young lawyer, seating” himself at the open 

desk. 

“Nothing particular, Denen; I’m not so 

slim a stick yet but I may outlast some of 
my juniors,eh? Come; there are pens. Are 
you ready? Living or dying, a man ought 
to make his will, I take it; it’s a sort of 
pleasure he owes himself. It’s consoling to 
reflect that even when he is food for worms 
he has a certain power of dictation over the 
goods left behind. Ready ?” 
“ Quite ready, Mr. Derringer.” 
“Now, then, to begin. I give and be- 
ringer, only child of my son Paul Derringer 
and Katharine Kew (confound her! I dis- | 
owned Paul for her sake; a son of mine to 
marry a threadbare governess! a Derringer | 
to ally with a Kew!)—I give and bequeath 
to said Estelle a house and land on Grundy 
Avenue, No. 99; a farm in Little Grandison, 
with two hundred acres of meadow land at- 
tached ; also twenty shares in the Pactolus 
Mining Company ; six shares in the Slam- 
bang Railway. Do you know, Denen, they 
declare a semi-yearly dividend of thirty- 
three per cent.? No watering of stock there! 
Fool I didn’t buy into it largely; but the 
shares were going for a song when I bought 
these. Also six shares in the Cloth-of-gold | 
Manufactory, fifty shares of the Bullion | 
Bank stock, and the silver shoe-buckle with 
my great-great-grandfather’s monogram on 
it in paste. It will show that she had a 
grandfather, which she never could have 
shown if he hadn’t been a Derringer. Ive 
worn those shoe-buckles in tableaux, Denen, 
when I was a young fellow like you, before 
the other came to grief.” 

“Yes? Miss Estelle will be quite an 
heiress.” 

“Well, so-so; money doesn’t go far now- | 
adays, when there’s so many flounces and 
furbelows. In my youth folks wore cotton 
gowns mostly, and delaines for best; and it 
didn’t take a web of stuff at that, nor a fort- 
night to make it either. But then I wish to 
be fair with Estelle; she’s bone of my bone. 
So now I give and bequeath—ready ?—to 
my youngest son, John (he and Paul were | 
always at swords’ points; he would have 
married Kate Kew if Paul hadn’t)—so I give 
to John the insurance on my life for ten 
thousand dollars, and my silver tankard ; to 
my cousin Mary Perry this house I live in, 
20 Green Street, and my gold watch; and to 
Mrs. Wheat, my housekeeper, one hundred 
dollars and my volume of Watts’s Hymns. | 
And I appoint you my executor, Mr. Denen.” | 

When the will was duly signed, and wit- 
nessed by the family doctor, who had | 

Von. LI.—No. 304.—36 


who had followed in the doctor’s footsteps, 
then Mr. Derringer rubbed his chin compla- 
cently and chuckled, as if he had got off a 
good joke, or had, at least, relieved his mind 
of a load. 

“Thad always meant to do the right thing 
by Estelle, if she is half Kew,” he said, smil- 
ing blandly. “I’m going to send for her, 
and have her here for a while. She’s been 
living with the Kews since the death of her 
parents. They’re a shabby set at best. She 
had better be removed from their charity, if 


she’s going to inherit from a Derringer. I 


went to see her once out of curiosity, to 
know how they treated her. Nobody guess- 


|ed who I was. I got boarded in the house 
queath to my granddaughter, Estelle Der- | 


with her at her aunt Kew’s. Bless you! if I 


hadn’t been a gentleman I could have sworn 


roundly to see how they sneered at and 
abused my granddaughter, and she a Der- 
ringer! She went on all the shabby errands, 
and brought the dinner home in a brown 
paper, and washed dishes, and wore their 
old duds, and sat in the dining-room when 
there were young fellows in the parlor. She 
didn’t know me from Adam, and I had never 
laid eyes on her before; but I tell you it 
made my old blood boil as it has never done 


| since I was a boy. I wonder how she had 


better come? I don’t want to go and fetch 
her myself, because, you see, I might re- 
venge her.” 

“Where does she live?” asked Denen, 
shaking the sand over the fresh signatures. 


“ Are these wretches the Kews of Valeville 2?” 


“Yes, the Kews of Valeville; they don’t 
amount to a row of pins, but they resemble 
the pins in being sharp.” 

“Well, I was going to say that I have 
business calling me to Valeville next month. 


| Suppose I bring Miss Estelle back with me?” 


“Capital! Ill write her a letter for you 
to take.” 

“Perhaps she won’t come.” 

“Tell her it’s for her interest if she’s a 


;mercenary Kew; tell her it’s duty to an 


aged relative if she’s a Derringer.” 

“You're to be represented as alone, at the 
mercy of servants and strangers, and all that 
sort of thing, eh ?” 

“Yes: you know how to persuade the 
girls, Vl be bound a 

“Not 1” 

Therefore one morning early in the sum- 
mer he surprised Miss Estelle sweeping off 
the front steps of the Kew mansion. 

“Dear me! who is that coming here, Mr. 
Carruth ?” she said to a young man playing 
croquet on the grass-plot with her cousins, 


| but who had strayed away from them to 


exchange a word with her. 

“T believe it is Lawyer Denen, of New 
York,” said Carruth. 

“ And I in my old wrapper!” 
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“Do I have the pleasure of spez king to 
Miss Derringer?” asked Denen, advancing. 
“T bring you a message from your grand- 
father.” 

“Really? I thought he disowned my 
existence,” she said, looking straight into 
Denen’s face, as if she would fathom his 
purposes. But Denen was no such trans- 
parency. She saw instead a dark, hand- 
some countenance, lighted by eyes full of 
admiration, and a firm, unwavering mouth 
that rarely smiled. 

“T have come at the request of your 
grandfather to escort you back to him.” 

“Do you think he needs me?” she asked, 
after reading his letter of invitation. | 

“T do, Miss Derringer. He is an old man 
now, you know, with none but hirelings to 
look to for attention.” 

“But he has never seen me. How can he 
tell if I shall be },leasant to him ?”, | 

“TI think there can be no doubt of that,” | 
he replied, with prompt gallantry. 

“Yo you?” she asked, quite seriously. 
“Then I suppose—I must—go.” 

“You were wo do nothing against your 
will, I believe.’ 

“No, I don’t mean to do any thing against 
my will,” she said, with charming simplic i- | 
ty. “If I don’t like, I can seek my fortunes | 
elsewhere.” 

“You would not have far to seek. When 
shall I call for you? I leave a week from | 
to-day. Will that be convenient?” 

* All days are alike to me.” 

“Lucky Miss Derringer! And will they 
part from you willingly here ?” 

“They are not distractingly fond of me,” 
shrugging her shoulders. “ Who is fond | 
of a dependent? An uncle’s wife and some | 
cousins are all my possessions here. I’m | 
glad of a diversion in my favor. Nothing | 
ever happened to me before.” 

“Something has happened to you now 
with a vengeance,” thought Denen. 

It was a long journey for Estelle from 
Valeville to New York, through scenery | 
where the bloom of summer was in its sweet | 
prime, with birds whirring in the thickets, | 
and alders fringing the stagnant pools, and | 
a subtle sense of repose haunting the cool | 
recesses of woods that opened on every | 
hand, and led the imagination enc hanted | 
through labyrinths of dewy solitude. Mr. | 
Denen took care that the hours should not I 


drag for Estelle. He had a legend or a ro- 
mance for every way-station; he knew the 
names and habits of birds that sang within 
sall, of the flowering shrubs blooming be- 
side the path; he made his fellow-passengers 
the subject of amusing conjectures, of droll | 
guesses at their circumstances and éareati, | 
at their dispositions and aims; he quoted 
poetry and talked novels, and discovered 
who were Estelle’s favorite heroes; and 
when the crystal day dissolved at night- 








| the instant’s 
| over which they seemed to hang suspend- 


holding her at 
| swear the K 


fall into a shower, and great flashes of 
lightning swathed the heavens, revealing in 
illumination gloomy ravines, 


ed, shuddering caverns of darkness, whose 
brink they skirted, Ife made her forget the 
present, and see, instead of this wraith of 
the storm scudding by, pictures of happy 
firesides yet to be evolved from the chaos 
of the future, pictures of gardens where 
lovers loitered and children played. 

“And here we are at New York,” he said, 
rising. 

“Already? Why, I thought it was a great 
way.” 

Grandpa Derringer was waiting to wel- 
come them. “All Derringer,” he declared, 
arms-length; “but I dar 
Kew will crop out.” 

“ And why shouldn’t it ?” said she, saucily. 
So life in New York began for Estelle— 


| very different life from that other phase at 


Valeville. Here she had fine clothes to 
wear, and no one to say, “ Why do you so?” 
nobody to quarrel with; nobody to taunt her 
with beggary, to twit her for being a wash- 


| ed-out blonde of whom her grand relations 


were ashamed. Yet, for all that, after the 
first novelty had vanished, she had her fee- 
ble regrets sometimes. She would have 
given a good deal for a nice round quarrel 
| to ripple the dead calm. The days were 
fearfully alike, sun-pictures of one another, 
with not enough perspective to give them 
charm. She began to wonder if every thing 
had happened to her that was going to hap- 
pen. Mrs. Wheat was always engrossed in 
sorting linen, overseeing the cooking, or 
making marvelous jellies. Grandpa Der- 
ringer was gardening, or reading piles of stu- 
pid newspapers about the war in Europe, 
the rise in breadstufis, the price of gold, or 


| else he was playing chess with Mr. Denen. 


As for herself, she might play on the rusty 
piano, or read the novels of the last centu- 
ries, or assist Mrs. Wheat; walk in the gar- 
den and pick the purple plums, make calls, 
or spend her pocket-money abroad ; but aft- 
er that there was nothing ‘for her but to list- 
en to grandpa and Mr. Denen upon disputed 
law questions, the last political imbroglio, 
or be councils of popes and kings. 
Having safely landed her upon her native 
heath, so to speak, Mr. Denen seemed to 
ave forgotten her existence. He came and 
went without regarding her; he never re- 
ferred to he clicate flattery 
to a young lady; if she spoke, he replied 
without’ pursuing the conversation. This 
conduct had the effect of piquing Estelle; 
he had given promise of such pleasant com- 
panionship ; it was like the fairy gold turn- 
ing into withered leaves. She used to watch 
him furtively, longing painfully for a little 
attention, just because he withheld it, priz- 
ing it beyond its worth, perhaps, because it 
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was so rare. She heard him speak of the 
gay world which he frequented, of nights 
at the opera, of tragedy and comedy, and 
she felt like a bird pining for freedom, 
and beating its wings against the prison 
bars. 

“ Let us go to the opera, too, Grandpa Der- 
ringer,” she entreated one day. 

“Not I. Operas are played out for me— 
insipid. You can go, though; I’ll ask Den- 
en to take you.” 

“Oh no,no! Iwill not go if you do.” 

If he should ask her himself, that would 
be different. Strange that the things we 
long for most should be the last to happen! 

“Then stay at home, sauce - box,” said 
Grandpa Derringer. But Estelle did not 
mean to stay at home. She stole out next 
day and bought her ticket, and when night 
fell, and while her ,:randpa was entertain- 
ing some gentlemen in the library, she dis- 
guised herself in a front of false hair which 
she had found in rummaging the attic, 
crowned with a cast-off bonnet of Mrs. 
Wheat’s; attired herself further in mantle 
and gown from her grandmother’s ward- 
robe, packed away in lavender and tobacco, 
mounted a pair of gold- bowed spectacles, 
drew over her features a lace veil, and pass- 
ed into the opera unquestioned with the 
motley crowd. She was a trifle dazzled and 
beside herself at first ; but the ushers treat- 
ed her with such condescension, and every 
one else seemed so utterly blind with re- 
gard to her, that she soon composed herself, 
and was quietly enjoying the strange fan- 
tastic scene, when a familiar voice at her 
elbow caused her fan to drop from her 
grasp, to be returned to her by the exqui- 
sitely gloved hand of no less a person than 
Mr. Denen, who took a seat directly be- 
fore her. Estelle was wise enough to bow 
her thanks simply, and then the curtain 
rolled away like a cloud, and introduced her 
to fairy-land. A first opera is like a first 
love, in that it is a new experience and de- 
velopment, and has all the freshness of nov- 
elty. Estelle abandoned herself to its en- 
joyment like a child; for the time the peo- 
ple and the situation were real to her; she 
laughed and sorrowed with them ; and when 
the curtain fell and Denen rose to depart, he 
caught a glimpse of a lovely gray-haired 
lady, with the bloom of youth on her cheek 
and tears in her eyes. 

“Jove!” he said to Grandpa Derringer 
next day, while Estelle sat in the broad 
window-seat dreaming over her evening’s 
pleasure, “I saw the most remarkable old 
lady at the opera. Her cheek was like a 
peach, and her hair silver-white, and there 
were two great tears in her superb eyes 
when the play was over. She might have 
stepped out of some old painting, or she 
may have been some pretty girl masquer- 
ading.” 


“A pretty daring girl, I should ¢ 
said grandpa. 


Estelle, commanding her voice with effort 
She liked that remark about the peachy 
cheek and the superb eyes. Were her eyes 
superb? He had never behaved as if they 
affected him in that way. 

“Tt was one of Donizetti’s, Miss Estelle— 
Lucia di Lammermoor. Did you never hear 
it ?” 

“T think I heard it once. See, I can re- 
call some of the airs now ;” and she moved 
to the piano. 

“Thank you, Miss Estelle,” said Denen, 
when she had finished. “Some of the mel- 
odies are the very spirit of melancholy. 
Why do you choose such sad tunes ?” 

“Are they sad? Then I like sadness.” 

“Indeed?” And he said no more. She 
dared not, however, repeat her experiment 
immediately ; but later, when some famous 
singer appeared in Il Trovatore, and Mr. 
Denen became enthusiastic over her, and 
Grandpa Derringer declared that he did not 
care a farthing for all the singers in Chris- 
tendom—a bobolink would put them all to 
shame, he believed—then Estelle bethought 
herself of her former operatic success. She 
made some improvements upon her last ap- 
pearance. She powdered her peach bloom 
out of sight—she did not go to be admired; 
she curled the gray wig about her face; she 
took a curious pleasure in decorating her- 
self in her grandmother’s black brocade, 
found folded away in the cedar chest up 
stairs, in the embroidered neckerchief of the 
past, laid across her breast wimplewise, and 
fastened with a lapis lazuli brooch. Then, 
throwing over her shoulders Madame Der- 
ringer’s fur cape, and donning Mrs. Wheat’s 
discarded bonnet, furbished for the occa- 
sion, she hastened out, delayed an instant 
beside a family carriage which was dischar- 
ging its freight of furs and laces, and passed 
in to the opera under their escort, as it were. 
How it dazzled her unaccustomed eye, such 
bewildering costumes in the audience, as 
well as the actors! They might all and 
sach have just stepped out of the Arabian 
Nights, for all she knew. Such perfume 
pervading the air; such crowds of beauti- 
ful faces beaming every where; such music, 
that made the peach bloom struggle to burn 
through the powder, that made the eyes 
flash and soften—the old, old airs, inter- 
preted and realized, which she had caught 
from wandering minstrels, and dreamed over 
on lonely winter nights at Valeville! She 
had no conception of the part she was play- 
ing herself; she did not appreciate its dan- 
gers, nor perceive the eyes that were bent 
upon her in bewildered questioning, in half 
recognition. So long as Mr. Denen was not 
her neighbor she felt secure, though, in her 
heedless enjoyment, she did not know how 
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the brown curls escaped beneath the gray, 
how her black brocade was sprinkled with 
the powder that had shaken like frost from 
her fair face. When the last note had died 
away, she dropped her veil and followed the 
crowd, in a sort of blind eestasy, into the 
foggy street, and pausing a breathing-space 
beneath a gas-light to get her bearings, 
coming so quickly from light into cross- 
lights and comparative darkness, a touch 
light as dust fell upon her arm, a face—the 
face of young Carruth, whom she had left at 
Valeville playing an eternal game of cro- 
quet, she thought—looked familiarly into 
hers. 

“When you masquerade again, Miss Es- 
telle, take care you do not allow the brown 
ringlets to appear in competition with the 
gray. See here; I severed it with my Da- 
mascus blade—treasure-trove. Tuck your 
arm into mine, and [’ll take you home.” 
But she gave him one swift glance instead, 
and fled, leaving the curl he had clipped 
away in his hand—fled right or left, she 
knew not where, blundered in the teeth of 
some restive horses, and fell, trampled in 
the mire. 

“Hold in your horses!” shouted Mr. Den- 
en, who happened to be crossing at the 
same time. ‘An old lady has fallen under 
their heels. Jove! she’ll be crushed to pow- 
der!” and he sprang at the check with one 
strong hand and rescued her with the other. 
“My little madam,” said he, supporting her 
now in both arms, “are you much hurt? 
Can you stand? I will call a carriage and 
take you home. Here, Spurring, I don’t 
know where in the world to tell you to 
drive, after all. She’s stunned. Ah,” as 
the bonnet and wig fell off together—“ ah, 
Spurring, you may drive us to Mr. Der- 
ringer’s. I think this lady is: a friend of 
his.” 

“So this is the way they return from the 
opera, is it?” said grandpa, waking up from 
his doze, after the doctor had come and 
gone, and had pronounced Estelle out of 
danger. “Didn’t I tell you no good came 
of the pesky things? So you took the part 
of an old lady and sung small? Ha, ha! 
pretty good for a chit like you; but bold, 
my dear, very bold—very Kewish too. Shall 
have to send you back to Valeville if you go 
on so.” 

“T won’t go back, you know,” said Estelle, 
from among her cushions on the sofa. 

“Why not?” asked Mr. Denen, who yet 
lingered. 

“Oh, because—because— Did I make a 
very passable old lady, Mr. Denen ?” 

“T prefer you as a young one,” smiling 
ever so little. 

“Do you? I should like to be young al- 
ways. I thought people liked old women 
the best—at least they show them the most 
attention.” 











“Because it is perfectly safe; there’s no 
danger,” his smile expanding. 

“Danger! Danger of what?” raising her- 
self on one elbow to look at him. 

“Danger of losing one’s—head !” 

“T don’t believe there’s any danger for 
you, Mr. Denen, any where,” sinking back. 

“That’s because you don’t know me.” 

“And whose fault is that ?” 

“Your misfortune, probably,” langhed 
grandpa. Mr. Denen was very kind after 
this mishap. He came every day to inquire 
for her, the bruises confining her to the sofa 
for some time. He brought her bunches of 
dewy violets, baskets of rare fruits hidden 
beneath flowers, light literature to while 
away the dull hours, and a wonderful wal- 
nut whose kernel was a tiny vinaigrette of 
crystal cut in delicate designs of branch 
and leaf. He brought his flute too, and 
played melancholy tunes to words of her 
choosing, and was the same Mr. Denen again 
who made her journey from Valeville a path- 
way of sunbeams. One evening while he 
was present Mr. Carruth called. 

“So,” said that youth, “you slipped away 
from me the other night; I knew it must 
be either you or your grandmother. Will 
you go with me in your proper character 
next week? May I count upon the happi- 
ness ?” 

“Tf I am able to walk, thank you.” 

“You did not mention seeing Mr. Car- 
ruth,” spoke Denen, putting away his flute. 
“T thought you were alone.” 

“ And so I was.” 

Denen retired into himself as Estelle re- 
covered and was able to seek her own pleas- 
ure. When she found herself strong enough 
to go and come with Carruth, he was as far 
away as ever again, as remote and cold as 
the icebergs of the north pole. Once he 
condescended to ask Estelle, 

“Ts Mr. Carruth staying in town ?” 

“Yes,” said she; “he is studying medicine 
with Dr. Thoroughwort.” 

“And this is why you did not care to re- 
turn to Valeville ?” 

“And what is that to you, Mr. Denen?” 
for nothing more annoys a woman than 
delicate attentions diluted with judicious 
neglect. 

“Oh, nothing but a phenomenon, certain- 
ly. It’s nothing to me, either, that you have 
lost a curl,” pursued the provoking fellow— 
“a curl from your left—but it’s a good deal 
to you; you miss it.” 

“T can contrive to do without it, so long 
as I know it’s in safe keeping.” 

Not long after this Carruth encountered 
Denen, and they strolled down the street 
together, Carruth hoping to hear particu- 
lars of Estelle from the friend of the family, 
Denen trusting to discover the ground upon 
which the two met, and, as sometimes hap- 
pens, he discovered more than he cared to; 
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for Carruth, opening his pocket-book to pay 
for some trifle, allowed Estelle’s curl to fall 
out from its hiding-place. 

“Ts this the way you take care of your 

lady’s favors?” asked Denen, nonchalantly 
arresting it. 
‘arruth colored as he said, “It is not ev- 
ery girl would give a lover such a curl, now, 
is it? And hair so expensive! Don’t you 
think I may have hope ?” 

“Surely,” said Denen, “surely.” 

“When a girl thinks more of your wishes 
than of her own beauty the affair is tolera- 
bly certain, I take it ?” 

“Surely,” repeated Denen. He was in no 
mood for words; the affair was altogether 
too certain to be agreeable to him; while 
in a state of doubt, it had possessed a bitter 
kind of fascination for him, such as a beg- 
gar may feel gnawed by hunger, shivering 
with the cold, yet crouching on the icy pave- 
ment to see the costly toilets and hear the 
merry-making of the revelers. So it had 
given Denen absolute pain to see Estelle 
lavishing her regard and confidence upon 
this immature young man, and yet he could 
not spare himself the suffering. He watched 
the two involuntarily when he seemed en- 
grossed in other things. He heard their 
words when he was conversing with Grand- 
pa Derringer himself. He endured their si- 
lences in suspense. At the opera he lent his 
attention to them alone from the undefined 
shadows of a private box. If you had asked 
him, he could no longer have told of the pri- 
ma donna’s points; he no longer grew elo- 
quent over her laurels; he had a season 
ticket to a perpetual private opera, where 
the melody never faltered, where the trage- 
dy and comedy of his life centred. He hated 
himself for this espionage, but none the less 
did it attract and dishearten him. He tor- 
mented himself with a thousand illusions. 
Why did he love Estelle? Was it the will 
which he had indited for Mr. Derringer ? 
Should he have loved her had he found her 
poor and insignificant? It is true that he 
had gone to Valeville with the half-con- 
ceived purpose of marrying Mr. Derringer’s 
heiress, but when he had seen her, she be- 
came an object too sacred to be profaned by 
his regard. He began to think himself—he, 
who could ever have entertained such ma- 
lign purposes—of fibre too common and 
mean to dare bespeak her for his own, or 
hope for a return of his passion. Love so 
completely possessed his soul as to leave no 
niche for lesser motives or impulses. So he 
had gone on suspecting himself more and 
more, removing himself by his distant man- 
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ner from her thoughts, he believed; seeing | 


another fight for the love he coveted, and 
yet putting out no hand to win. In the 


mean time he could have taken no surer 


means of conquering Estelle. Pique a wom- 
an, and she will be sure to remember you. 
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She was half pleased with this reserve that 
could, upon occasions, dissolve into a heaven 
of smiles and tenderness. Somewhere or oth- 
er—was it far away in the twilight region 
of her swoon ?—she seemed to recall being 
folded in arms too tender for mere charity, 
to hear tones too sweet for simple pity. She 
used to lie awake nights and wouader about 
Denen—if she should ever outgrow a long- 
ing for his regard; after years had proved 
powerless to give her her wish, if she should 
be happy with Carruth; if it would be right 
to marry him with no heart to give, though 
grandpa was too poor to leave her much. 
To beg she was ashamed, and she had no 
means of earning her livelihood, and it would 
please Carruth beyond all things. For who 
is there, not being able to compass that 
which she would have, but will fain accept 
that which she may have? She had laugh- 
ed and coquetted with Carruth with malice 
prepense, hoping to win some glance of anx- 
ious annoyance from Denen, trusting that 
if he had any hidden hopes, jealousy would 
quicken them into deeds and words. But 
it had not worked as she expected. The 
reserve had grown upon Denen; and not 
being able to see the other side of this tap- 
estry which we call circumstances, she had 
given it all up, and, for want of something 
better to occupy her thoughts and heart, 
she had blindly pursued the flirtation with 
Carruth till it assumed serious aspects, and 
he had solemnly assured her that he should 
put an end to himself if, after having led 
him such a wild-goose chase, she did not 
promise to marry him. She was young 
enough and romantic enough to be deceived 
by his tragic promises, and then, as her con- 
science was not quite at rest respecting him, 
they became engaged. If she had done 
wrongly, if, through inexperience and from 
a vague belief that men’s hearts were ada- 
mant, she had deluded Carruth into really 
loving her, she meant to abide by the con- 
sequences. After all, it would only be a 
lifetime at most; and perhaps the assurance 
that Denen was indifferent to her made the 
sacrifice the easier. But from the moment 
in which her lover’s ring slipped over her 
finger she felt like a galley-slave. She took 
no further pleasure in any thing. She moved 
the impersonated echo of his wishes, but 
there was no joy on her countenance, no 
elasticity in her mien. When Carruth was 
not present, she used to sit hours together 
in the sunny window of her grandfather's 
library, used to sit with idle folded hands, 
and eyes that did not see the green spaces 
before them, the blossoming boughs blown 
by the wind, the shadows that lurked be- 
side the sunbeams—with eyes that looked 
out, instead, across the desolate future, and 
guessed its outlines from the present. Mr. 
Denen was -there too sometimes, but he 
walked like a ghost through her dreams. 
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He saw her, and was perplexed. Indeed, | she was much alone now, till one day Grand- 
} 


since she was safe from him, he thawed out |-pa Derringer was suddenly smitten with 


from his abstractions to draw her from her 
own. He entreated her to play again to 
him those plaintive airs from the operas, to 
sing the words he had once adapted for her: 
** Come, heart, and sing, 
That life it is sweet 
While it doth bring 
Love to thy feet. 
“Sweetheart, why weep, 
Shadows pursuing ? 
Close, eyes, and sleep; 
Love is but ruing.” 


’ 


“Love is but ruing, 
enter my protest. 
Estelle ?” 

“T_do—not—know,” she answered, slow- 
ly. “Ihave been thinkjng, lately—” 

“Not a new process, I believe.” 

“Quite new. Women learn to think too 
late. It is only selfish love that is ruing. 
If I love you for any advantage to myself, 
merely—” 

“Tf you love me, Miss Estelle!” he cried, 
forgetfully, his face like a newly discovered 
star, so strangely it shone out from this lu- 
minous possibility. 

She smiled faintly, as a sick person smiles 
at some kind but fruitless suggestion. “I 
mean you and I as—as representative lov- 
ers,” she said. 

“Certainly; I understand fully,” he de- 
clared, relapsing into the nebulous state. 
“You were going to say—” 

“T was going to say that selfish loving 
naturally ended in ruing, that so much of 
love as is heavenly, and no more, will sur- 
vive through all eternity.” 

“And what then? In heaven we are nei- 
ther married nor given in marriage, and I 
do not desire to love every body as—as I 
could love one. I confess that I am not suf- 
ficiently spiritual-minded to be satisfied. I 
wish to feel the warm human touch of love, 
to see it lighten in fleshly eyes and redden 
on the cheek, to hear it speak with the 
tongues of men and angels. Perhaps I am 
too material, but do spirits embrace? It 
will be no heaven to me, Estelle, unless I 
can fold my beloved in my arms, cheek to 
cheek, heart to heart.” And, alas for the 
strength of human will, Mr. Denen was hold- 
ing Estelle in a clasp as warm as love's, his 
eyes searching hers, his breath upon her 
lips! 

“Mr. Denen!” she cried; ‘ Mr. Denen, you 
forget yourself and me!” 

“T forgot myself, perhaps, but I remember 
you too well for my peace of mind,” passing 
a hand across his eyes. “I have been break- 
ing a commandment and coveting my neigh- 
bor’s goods. Pardon me.” 

Estelle did not see much of Mr. Denen 
after this for some time; and Carruth havy- 
ing gone abroad to visit foreign hospitals, 


> he repeated. “TI 
Do you think so, Miss 


| paralysis, and signified his desire to have 
| Denen sent for. There was no reference to 
| the past, however. They met over the sick- 

bed, passed medicines, arranged pillows, con- 
| sulted together, and relieved each other at 
the watch like the merest friends, who have 
no other aspiration than friendship. When 
| Mr. Derringer rallied somewhat, as they be- 
| lieved, he said to Denen, “I suppose Estelle 
| is well provided for, at any rate; Carruth is 

not poor. I would have done better by Es- 
| telle, but half a loaf, you know. You can’t 
| have your cake and eat it too. She’s been 
| on my mind ever since she began to breathe. 
|I wonder if Carruth knows—the will. I 
hope he loves the child for herself—only Dr. 
Thoroughwort’s leaky. Id rather it had 
been you, Denen; but I see money can’t win 
your affections; you’ve stood the test brave- 
ly. I had no idea I should grow so fond of 
the girl. Blood will tell. An old man’s plans 
are uncertain, like wind and water. If I’m 
stronger to-morrow, Denen—do you hear? 
Where are you? There, give me your hand. 
How warm it is! Mine feels like the grave. 
If I’m stronger, we’ll—write—another—will 
—to-morrow.” But Grandpa Derringer’s to- 
morrow was all eternity ! 

When the funeral was over, the handful 
of relatives assembled in the library to hear 
the will read: Estelle in her weeds; John 
Derringer, sable of countenance as well as at- 
tire, with his expectant family ; Mary Perry 
in rusty black; and nephews and nieces to 
the third and fourth generation. Mr. Denen, 
too, had ecrape on his hat, and his face was 
ashy when he unfolded the will. His hand 
shook, his voice trembled, and something 
like a mist hung before him and blurred the 
handwriting. In the pause that ensued you 
could hear the impatient rustle of a garment, 
the half-concealed yawn, the stifled sob of 
those who waited. When he had finished 
the reading there was a stir of relief, and all 
eyes turned to the heiress, and every tongue 
but John Derringer’s was loose to congratu- 
late her. But Estelle was like the ghost of 
herself, pale as alabaster, heavy-eyed, husky- 
voiced; there was nothing of happiness in 
her air. “I did not know,” she said, with 
her eyes upon Denen—‘I thought that 
grandfather had only his insurance and the 
annuity, which died with him. Mr. Denen, 
did you know of this?” 

“Miss Estelle, I wrote the will.” 

In a few days those who had assembled 
dispersed on their several ways. In course 
of time John Derringer came into possession 
of his ten thousand, while his wife looked 
sharply after the silver tankard; and Mary 
Perry, in her rusty black, went to house- 
keeping in her new home, inviting Estelle to 
remain there till she should marry, “ which 
won’t be a hundred years, I reckon, seeing 
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yowre an heiress,” she said; and Dr. Thor- | because he asked you. It does ’em good to 
oughwort dropped in to add his congratula- | get the cold shoulder now and then. Law, 
tions and condolences in the same breath. | didn’t I refuse Tom Brickett plump, and did 

“Pve known that you stood well in your | it do him the least bit of hurt as ever was? 
grandpa’s will all along,” said he. “I was| Didn’t he go and ask Susan Sampson the 
one of the witnesses, you know. Heard | same question, and get published the next 
from Dr. Carruth, lately? I used to tell} month? And then you’ve got plenty to 
him you were worth looking after. Money | live on till you’re gray, and I had to take in 
isn’t to be sneezed at when you’re making a| sewing for my bread and butter. But, ‘ No,’ 
match. It’s the cushion that eases the jolts | says I to Mr. Brickett; ‘I haven’t waited 
along life’s highway, eh? All is, have it | forty-five years for the likes of you!” 
secured to yourself. Good-morning!”’ “Mr. Denen did not ask me to marry him, 

So Carruth had known about the will,| Cousin Perry; he came to tell me that 
and Denen had known. She was the only! grandpa didn’t leave any thing to me but 
one who had been in the dark. the old paste shoe-buckle.” 

Well, some weeks passed, so heavily for| “The paste shoe-buckle! Why, he left 
Estelle that nobody could have guessed she | you houses and lands besides. I heard it 
had any cause for happiness, when one day read out of the will myself.” 

Denen appeared, as black-browed as athun-| “ But he didn’t own any such things, and 
der-cloud, and requested to see her alone. [ am poorer than ever.” 

“He’s going to propose, sure as you live,” | ‘No, no. Wasn’t this your grandpa’s 
thought Mary Perry. “Well, how the men | house? You shall live here as long as 
do hanker after a body’s purse! Them as | there’s one beam of it upon another. Pret- 
haven’t let on that there was such a person | ty thing it would be for me to turn your 
breathing as Mary Perry for these ten years | grandpa’s granddaughter out of his house!” 


] 
| 
| 
| 
| 


have shook hands cordial as all possessed,| “Thank you, Cousin Perry; but I must go 
and called round to spy out the land.” | to work—and how, or where ?” 
“Miss Estelle,’ Mr. Denen began,“I am| “Law, you’ll get married before you know 


sorry to be the bearer of evil tidings, but—” | it, a pretty girl like you; and folks needn’t 

“Has any thing happened to Carruth ?” | be told that your grandpa’s will was folde- 
she questioned, startled. | rol, and—” 

“Nothing of which I am aware. Miss; “Iam engaged already; but I shall write 
Estelle, how could you bear poverty after | to Dr.Carruth and tell him the whole story.” 
your expectations of wealth ?” | “And get the mitten for your pains.” 

“Mr. Denen, what is it? Tell me quickly! “Well?” 

Has any thing happened to my grandfather's | “Yowre awful resigned. If I loved a 
bequests ?” young fellow, I guess you wouldn’t catch 

“Your grandfather’s bequests, Miss Der- | me going out of my way to lose him.” 
ringer, never existed except in his imagina-| ‘Neither should I; and, what’s more, I 
tion; they were castles in the air, which, I| shouldn’t go out of my way to find him, 
have reason to believe, from words uttered | either. And then it would not be fair to 
during his last moments, he had raised to | conceal it from Dr. Carruth.” 
serve some especial purpose or whim of his But Dr. Thoroughwort had stolen a march 
own. But he did not intend to subject you | upon her, and had mentioned Grandpa Der- 
to this bitter disappointment, for his last | ringer’s odd freak in a friendly letter to Dr. 
words were, ‘If Iam stronger, Denen, we will | Carruth while Estelle was thinking how to 
write another will to-morrow.’ ” say it. Thus before her letter had been 

“And so Iam a beggar again! The sen-| mailed she received one from him, saying 
sation is so totally new that I do not recog- | that since he found it would take him years 
nize it.” to establish himself in his profession—never 

“ But you will soon marry ?” turning away | having before understood the magnitude of 





his head. the science—since he had so little capital 
“T do not know. Meanwhile one must | with which to start in life that he should be 
live.” obliged to marry late, it would seem cruel 


“Tf there is any thing to which I could | that she should waste the bloom of her years 
help you, call upon me. I would share} in waiting for one so unworthy; therefore 
my last crust with Mr. Derringer’s grand- | he had resolved, as painful as it was for him, 
daughter.” to offer to release her from the engagement. 

“Thank you,” returned Estelle, coldly; “Oh, every body sees through that skim- 
“T hope I may not need it.” If he offered | mer,’ said Cousin Perry. “I had a beau 
it only to Mr. Derringer’s granddaughter, | say pretty much the same to me after father 
she would starve before accepting it. died and the estate was settled till there 

“Law sakes,” said Miss Perry, when the| wasn’t any thing left; but yesterday he 
conference was ended, “ what’s he been say-| came up, if you'll believe me, looking as 
ing to you? Now don’t look so glum about | smart as a new cent, and disposed to forget 
it. You needn’t feel obliged to have him jest | the past like a Christian. But, thinks I, 
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sweetness is jest as agreeable when you're 
poor as poison as when you’ve got a fine 
house left to you; so when he asked should 
he call again, I told him he could please 
himself; ’twouldn’t make no difference to 
me, anyway. There was a time when I’d 
have gone through fire and water for that 
man, but, bless you, I wouldn’t look out the 
window to see him go by to-day. Folks do 
live through a sight of suffering.” 

Some weeks later Mr. Denen made his re- 
appearance. ‘TI come,” said he—“if you will 
pardon me—to offer you a situation. I need 
a competent”—here Miss Perry left the room, 
fully persuaded that an important proposal 
was about to be made—“ I need a competent 
copyist. If you can accept it, you will oblige 
me.” 

“Mr. Denen,” said Estelle, “I am deeply 
grateful to you, but I do not need a situa- 
tion any longer.” 

“Then you are going to be married ?” 

“No, I have no such prospect.” 

“What do you hear from Dr. Carruth ?” 

“Nothing, Mr. Denen. I shall never hear 
any thing more from him.” 

“Do you mean—” 

“T mean that he has broken the engage- 
ment.” 

“Miss Estelle !” 

“There! don’t look at me in that way. I 
don’t deserve commiseration; I am beauti- 
fully resigned.” 

“ But you loved him ?” 

“T never did. You libel me. 

“You astonish me. You loved some one 


else, perhaps ?” 





” 


“T might have loved some one else if 
some one else had loved me.” 

“Oh, let us give this shadow a name, 
Estelle!” moving nearer. “If Reed Denen 
had loved you, you would have loved him, 
Estelle ?” 

“Yes, I believe—I would.” 

“And now what better had you to do 
than to accept my offer ?” 

“Nothing, it seems. But I have made a 
discovery.” 

“So have I. 
you love me ?” 

“That’s an old story. Listen.” 

“When you speak every drop of my blood 
listens.” 

“Last week I wanted a pair of gloves. 1 
had no money; I had grandpa’s shoe-buckle 
instead. I took it into a jeweler’s to get 
the value of the silver—” 

“What, sell an heir-loom that has been 
in the family for centuries !” 

“An old paste shoe-buckle? But I have 
not sold it. It is as good as a fairy story, 
| Reed. The old buckle that has tossed about 
| the house nobody knows how long, and has 

survived the careless regard of generations, 
| has cast off its disguise at last, and declared 
itself not paste, but diamonds!” 

“And why did you not tell me before ?” 

“Because I knew you were such a silly 
fellow that, if I should tell you, I should 
never, never hear that sweeter fairy story— 
j and I like your story the best. This was 
what Grandpa Derringer meant in his will, 
I think—that the shoe-buckle would buy 
houses and land and bank stock.” 


You have discovered that 
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MONETARY DEVELOPMENT. 

nee are never of the capitalist 

‘4 class, while the great need of settlers 
in a new country is capital. All forms of 
capital are required, and the only question 
is what make-shift will do to-day, and 
what requirement can be postponed until 
the morrow. Value money is that form of 
capital which, under such circumstances, 
seems to be the most dispensable; but it 
can not be disposed of, any more than a 
community could sell all its wagons, boats, 
scales, measures, and other tools of trans- 
portation and exchange, unless some sub- 
stitute is provided. Hence various substi- 
tutes are adopted whenever they can be 
devised, and the monetary history of the 
United States from the first colonization 
until now is a history of experiments with 
cheap substitutes for money. 

Barter currency was adopted very gen- 
erally in the colonies from the first, rates 
at which goods should exchange being fixed 


by law. Taxes were collected in kind, and 
fees were established in barter. In New 
England the aborigines had a currency of 
beads made from clam shells (wampum or 
peag, or wampumpeag), which the whites 
adopted and used among themselves and 
with the Indians, the rates being fixed by 
prices demanded in wampum by the Indi- 
ans for furs, and by the prices which the 
furs would bring in England. Wampum 
became overabundant, depreciated, became 
broken, and was abolished as a nuisance 
about 1650. In 1652 a mint was established 
at Boston, which went on coining “ pine- 
tree” coins for over thirty years, although, 
as the mint was illegal, its coins were all 
dated 1652 to conceal the continuance of its 
operations. The charge for minting was ex- 
orbitant, and the English mint law of 1663 
having made the importation and exporta- 
tion of coin free, and the law of 1666 hav- 
ing abolished all charge for coining, the 
Massachusetts mint law served to drive the 
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precious metal away. The coins were call- 
ed shillings, etc., but were twenty-five per 
cent. below sterling of the same denomina- 
tion, giving par of silver 6s. 8d., New En- 
gland currency, per ounce. This became 
the standard, but the barter currency being 
still legal, the silver coins which were not 
exported (and there was a severe law against 
exportation) were all clipped.* 

In 1704 a proclamation of Queen Anne 
fixed the rates of Spanish and other foreign 
coins for the colonies. The Spanish dollar, 
or piece of eight, was rated at 4s.6d. Hence 
sterling was changed into dollars at two- 
ninths of a dollar for a shilling, or $44 for 
£1, which remained the “ par’ until Janu- 
ary 1, 1874. New England currency being 
twenty-five per cent. worse, £1 in New En- 
gland currency was $3 33. A Spanish dol- 
lar, or piece of eight, in New England cur- 
rency was 6s. 

In 1686 a bank was proposed in Massa- 
chusetts, but its history is obscure. In 
1690 paper notes were first issued by that 
colony to pay for an unfortunate expedition 
against Canada.t The issue was moderate 
at first, and canceled year by year. In 1704 
the redemption was postponed two years, 
and after that there was nostopping. Issues 
were made to pay the expenses of govern- 
ment, and other issues to loan on mortgage, 
carrying out the scheme for getting rich by 
printing and borrowing, which starts up ev- 
ery generation over again. There were spe- 
cial “hard times” in Massachusetts in 1715, 
1720, 1727, 1733, 1741, 1749. Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, New York, and New Jersey first 
issued bills in 1709 for the second expedi- 
tion to Canada. In 1714 New York issued 
£27,680 in bills of credit as a “ back-pay 
grab.” Pennsylvania first issued paper in 
1723. Franklin urged more issues, and wrote 
in favor of them.t Maryland issued bills in 
1734, to be redeemed in sterling in three 
payments, at fifteen, thirty, and forty-five 
years. These payments being discounted, 
exchange rose to 250. Virginia used to- 
bacco-warehouse receipts as currency until 
1755, when she issued paper, and pushed it 


* A mint was established in Maryland in 1661, but 
nothing is known of its history. 

t Among the authorities on the colonial currencies 
should be mentioned the following: Hutchinson's 
History of Massachusetts Bay (very intelligent and cor- 
rect on finance) ; Douglas’s Summary (unequal, but val- 
uable); Holmes’s Annals. Other old histories are gen- 
erally occupied with other than financial interests. 
Arnold’s Rhode Island takes full account of trade and 
finance. A pamphlet published at Boston in 1740, 
and republished in Lord Overstone’s tracts, 1857, Dis- 
course concerning the Currencies of the British Planta- 
tions, is of great value. Special works are Felt on 
Massachusetts currency, Bronson on Connecticut cur- 
rency, Hickox on New York currency, and the collec- 
tion in Phillips’s Colonial and Continental Paper Cur- 
rencies. These last all pursue chiefly the antiquarian 
interest. Bronson’s is the only one which shows a 
knowledge of financial science. 

t See vol. ii. of his works. 
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to great excess. North Carolina was a very 
poor colony, and her currency was greatly 
depreciated, although not over £52,500 in 
1740. South Carolina issued for war pur- 
poses in 1702. Rice was a barter medium. 

The only colony which ever resumed was 
Massachusetts. In 1745 the New England 
colonies made an expedition against Cape 
Breton, and took Lonisbourg. The issues to 
pay for this rose to £2,466,712, nominal value 
in New England currency, in Massachusetts 
alone. Parliament ransomed Cape Breton, 
and Massachusetts imported her share of 
the ransom in silver and copper, redeemed 
her notes at eleven for one, and became “the 
silver colony.” In 1751 Parliament forbade 
legal-tender non-interest-bearing notes for 
New England, at the prayer of Massachu- 
setts, and in 1764 for all the colonies. Gold 
circulated by weight, not being legal tender 
until 1762, when a law was passed in Mas- 
sachusetts making it a tender at 24d. silver 
per grain. This was five per cent. more 
than it was worth, and silver being unjust- 
ly rated, was exported, and became scarce. 

Issues within the act of Parliament con- 
tinued to be made in the older colonies, 
and in 1775, when the representatives of 
the New England colonies met to prepare 
for war, Massachusetts agreed to allow their 
bills to circulate in her territory, because 
they had nothing else. 

The First Continental Congress met at 
Philadelphia September 5, 1774. Its first 
measures were not military, but renewed 
the commercial war which the colonies had 
tried before, which was believed in long 
afterward, but which always accomplished 
harm to the enemy at the expense of ten- 
fold harm at home in local and class bicker- 
ings. Trade was thrown away just when 
wise policy dictated to keep it, and even 
fight for it. After December, 1774, nothing 
was to be imported from any part of the 
British Empire; and after September, 1775, 
nothing was to be exported to the same. 
English goods were needed for the army, 
and came by way of the European conti- 
nent and the West Indies; and lumber and 
tobacco went out the same way. 

The Second Congress, May 10, 1775, set 
about making war, but it had no power to 
tax, and therefore no power to borrow. New 
York proposed bills of credit of the old kind, 
to be redeemed by taxes, and this plan was 
adopted. The first issue was ordered June 
23, 1775—promises to pay 2,000,000 Spanish 
dollars. The issues were apportioned among 
the colonies on an estimate of population, 
and they were called upon to redeem the 
quotas assigned them by taxes. Rhode Isl- 
and, Massachusetts, and New Hampshire 
alone did this entirely ; New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, Maryland, and Virginia 





|did so in part. The issues went on, how- 
lever, and in January, 1777, the depreciation 
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began, although it was not admitted by 
Congress until September.* 

During 1777 all means of coercion by pub- 
lic ofticers and private committees were used 
to enforce the legal-tender character of the 
bills and to keep down prices. Some crimes 
were perpetrated in the name of liberty in 
this connection. In September, 1779, the is- | 
sues were $160,000,000, and Congress prom- 
ised that they should not exceed $200,000,000. 
The depreciation was twenty-eight for one 
(silver, 2800). In March, 1780, silver was at 
6500.t Congress recognized a depreciation 
of forty for one, and recommended the re- 
peal of all tender laws, and issued six-year 
six per cent. notes. The Register of the 
Treasury made a report to Congress in 1828,} 
in which he put the sum of the issues at 
$241,000,000 of the first tenor. Jefferson 
says $200,000,000,§ &nd he puts the Yalue at | 
$36,000,000 in specie. He estimated the cost | 
of the war at $140,000,000. Another state- | 
ment from a Treasury report of 1790 gives | 
$357,400,000 old tenor and $2,000,000 new | 
tenor. These were partly re-issues. The | 
same report estimates the cost of the war | 
at $135,100,000 in specie.|| In fact, as John | 
Adams wrote to Niles,’ the history of the | 
Revolution [especially of its finances] is lost | 
beyond recovery. The bills went on depre- 
ciating, being really only negotiable paper, 
until the spring of 1781, when Morris took | 
charge of the finances on condition that he | 
might conduct them in specie. Then the | 
notes became waste paper. Some were re- 
deemed at one hundred for one in Hamil- 
ton’s funding scheme. These notes were a | 
greater obstacle to independence than the 
British arms; so much so that the enemy 
counterfeited them as a war measure. The 
French money was a greater aid to inde- | 
pendence than the French fleets and forces. 
After the paper money had exhausted the 
patience of the people, Congress had to col- 
lect taxes in kind to supply the army. It} 
could not have been worse off for money at 
the outset, and would have had enthusiasm | 
to help. The miseries of those days were | 
enhanced by the failure of the crops of 1779 | 
and 1780. 

The war was now carried on by loans from 








* Monographs on the Continental currency have 
been published by Henry Phillips, 1866, and J. W. | 
Schuckers, 1874. See also the article in Harper's Mag- | 
azine for March, 1863. On the social effects, see Pe- | 
latiah Webster’s Essays, 1791. He gives the deprecia- 
tion from a merchant's books. Another table is given 
in Niles’s Register, November 23, 1833. | 

t In 1780 and 1781 an officer’s mess bill included sug- | 
ar at $14, $16, and $18 per pound; twist, $10 per yard; | 
three brushes and a blackball, $95; a black silk hand- 
kerchief, $75; eggs, $12 per dozen.—VNiles’s Register, 
August 5, 1826. 

t Twentieth Congress, First Session, State Paper 107. 

§ Works, ix. 259. 

i Pitkin, A Statistical View, etc. (New Haven, 1835), 
p. 27. 

“) Register, January 18, 1817. 


France, Holland, and Spain, which were ob- 
tained on French credit. Specie brought by 
the French and English came into cireula- 
tion as soon as the paper was dropped, and 
trade with the English was winked at be- 
cause specie was obtained by it. So much 
for non-intercourse. 

In 1780 a company of gentlemen in Phila- 
delphia took government bills of exchange, 
and issued notes to purchase supplies for 
the army. December 31, 1781, they were 
incorporated by resolution as the Bank of 


| North America, Congress having finally or- 


ganized, November 1, under the Articles of 
Confederation. The validity of this act be- 
ing questioned, the bank obtained a charter 
from Pennsylvania in 1783 for ten years, 
with a monopoly ; capital, $400,000. In 1785 


| the State charter was repealed, on account 


of political and business jealousy. In 1787 it 
was renewed, without the monopoly. This 
was the first bank which issued convertible 
notes. It was of great use as a fiscal agent 
of the government, and very successful in 
its operations. Gouge says that it put on 
false pretenses of strength, but its history 
is so obscure that it is impossible to verify 
or refute these charges. 

The peace found the finances of the Con- 
federation and of the States in confusion. 
The Confederation was a shadow which no 
longer had dignity. It could not collect 
revenue or adjust its accounts, which were 
found in inextricable confusion, showing 
recklessness and carelessness, or worse, as a 
result of the numerous boards and officers 
among whom the responsibility had been 
divided. The States were likewise strug- 


| gling with paper issues, which they retired 
| by taxes, heavy in nominal amount, but 


small in value. In Massachusetts Daniel 
Shays led a body of armed men to Worces- 
ter, and from there to Springfield, to pre- 
vent the court from sitting. This body was 
dispersed by force, but leniently treated. 

In the same year (1786)* Rhode Island is- 
sued paper, as a measure of bankruptcy, with 
a stringent tender law. In 1789 the paper 
was at fifteen for one, and the State debt 
had been called in, and either paid in this 
currency or forfeited. Then the assump- 
tion by the general government being as- 
sured, the State stocks were returned to the 
holders who had been paid off, and in 1791 
and 1795 they all participated in the stocks 
allotted to the State.t 

The war-protected industries were now 
prostrated. Commerce was restricted by 





* In a speech in the Senate, March 24, 1838, Judge 
White, of Tennessee, described the currency of “ Frank- 
lin” (East Tennessee and West North Carolina) at this 
time as consisting of raccoon-skins. Counterfeiting 
consisted in attaching raccoons’ tails to opossums’ 
skins. The collectors practiced this fraud on the 
Treasury. 

+ Arnold’s Rhode Island, ii., at the end. Richmond, 


| The Revolutionary Debt repudiated by Rhode Island. 








the English navigation laws from its old 
path to the British West Indies, contrary to 
Pitt’s policy.* The commercial treaty pro- 
posed by Adams in 1785 was refused, and so 
both from within and without the necessity 
of union and nationality was enforced. 

The first measure of Congress was for tax- 
ation. The act of July 4, 1789, specified pro- 
tection as one of its objects. It laid duties 
of five per cent., fifty cents per ton on for- 
eign ships, and ten per cent. discriminating 
duty. Thus the United States failed to take 
the enlightened position on foreign trade 
which consistency with their other doctrines 
seemed to prescribe. Other acts followed 
on an average every other year for the next 
thirty years, by which the duties were in- 
creased and extended. 

September 2, 1789, tae Treasury Depart- 
ment was established,t and Alexander Ham- 
ilton was appointed Secretary. 
report on the finances January 14, 1790. The 
Confederate debt was $42,000,000 domestic 
and $11,000,000 foreign, and the debt of the 
States $25,000,000. The Confederate domes- 
tic debt, including officers’ half-pay commu- 
tation (a very unpopular thing), was fund- 


ed at par, the market price being 15. The 
State debts were assumed, and funded 


against strong opposition, the location of 
the capital on the Potomac being assured in 
order to gain the consent of Virginia. Pen- 
sions and the funding of crops of exchequer 
bills had been two great abuses in England 
for a century, and were regarded with dread 
here. 

Hamilton next proposed a national bank, 
which was established by act of March 3, 


1791, with a capital of $10,000,000, $8,000,000 | 


subscribed by individuals (one-quarter in 
specie, three-quarters in United States 
stock), and $2,000,000 by government. Its 
charter was for twenty years. It issued no 
notes under $10. Eight or ten years later 
the government sold its stock for twenty- 
five, twenty, and forty-five premium. A 
bubble speculation followed the founding 
of the bank.t 

March 3, 1791, an excise was laid on spir- 
its, which led to a rebellion in Pennsylvania 
in 1794. In 1794 other direct taxes were 
laid, and in 1797 stamp taxes. July 14, 
1798, direct taxes were apportioned on land, 
houses, and slaves. These taxes were all 
repealed in 1802. 

Questions of coinage were taken up as 
early as 1781. January 15, 1782, Robert 
Morris made a report (said to have been 





* Pitkin, 189. 

t A full history of the finances would include ton- 
nage, post-office, and tariff. These, however, are ex- 
cluded, except in cases where they affect the finances 
generally, from the present account. The only attempt 
to deal thoroughly with the financial history of the 
United States is Von Hock’s, Die Finanzen und die Fi- 
nanzgeschichte der Ver. St. (Cotta, Stuttgart, 1867.) 

t Niles’s Register, May 9, 1835. 
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prepared by Gouverneur Morris) proposing 
a coinage.* July 6, 1785, the “dollar” was 
adopted. August 8, 1786, a mint law was 
passed, which was modified October 16, 1786. 
During 1790 both Hamilton and Jeffersont 
prepared papers on coinage, and September 
2, 1792, the mint law was approved. Silver 
was first coined in 1794, and gold in 1795. 
The silver dollar was to weigh 371.25 grains 
pure metal, and the gold dollar 24.75 grains 
pure metal, thus rating the metals as 15 to 
1. Silver was to gold in England as 15.2 to 
1l,and here it was probably as 15.5 to 1. 
Little gold circulated here before 1820, and 
after that none. The silver dollar having 
less value than the gold dollar, was the only 
one which debtors paid. 

The calamity of Europe in the wars from 
1791 to 1815 was the opportunity of Amer- 
ica. It could not be enjoyed without expe- 
riencing the usual fortune of neutrals, nor 
without in its final results showing that the 
best gain of a nation comes not from the 
quarrels of its neighbors, but from their 
peace and prosperity. We were led to try 
another commercial war, and finally to un- 
dertake actual hostilities “for free trade” 
(i. e., of neutrals during war) “and sailors’ 
rights,” being forced to this by votes from 
south of the Delaware, while the ships and 
sailors in the North and East asked only to 
take their own risks. April 14, 1814, the re- 
strictive acts were finally repealed. Daniel 
Webster characterized the whole system in 
a sentence when he said it was “ pernicious 
as to ourselves, and imbecile as to foreign 
nations.”{ The idea was by withholding 
trade to get a consideration in hand, viz., 
the promise to restore it, and then to offer 
this to either belligerent to induce him to 
relax his hostile regulations. Mr. Canning 
treated this with thinly veiled contempt. 
His position was, If it is a threat, I do not 
notice it; if it is something to sell, I decline 
to buy. 

The embargo and war had “ encouraged 
| domestic industry,” and had come to be con- 
sidered by some as beneficent forces. Com- 
jmerce had developed in an unexampled 
/ manner. The customs revenue fluctuated 
| greatly, but rose from $3,400,000 in 1792 to 
| $13,300,000 in 1811, actual receipts, long 
| credit being given from the time of importa- 
|tion. Lands figure as a source of income 
| from 1796 ; $21,000,000 were due on arrears 
|(eredit being given) in 1820,§ of which 
| $14,900,000 were canceled before 1830 by 
| surrendering lands. The Post-office was es- 

tablished May 8, 1794. A single letter cost 
six cents for thirty miles; over 450 miles, 
| twenty-five cents. Between 1794 and 1830 








* Sparks’s Diplomatic Correspondence, xii. 81. Amer- 
ican State Papers, vii. 101. 

t American State Papers, vii. 105; xx. 13. 

+ Speech in the House, April 6, 1814. 

§ Niles’s Register, February 5, 1820. 
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the Post-office produced revenue except in| proves that it brought capital here which, 
1808, 1820, 1821, 1822, 1823, 1828, 1829, 1830.* | at that day, would not otherwise have come. 
Between 1837 and 1874 it produced revenue | The charter expired March 3, 1811. The re- 
only in 1837, 1848-1851, and 1865.t | charter was lost in the House, January 24, 
January 1, 1791, the foreign debt was! by one vote, and in the Senate, February 20, 
$12,200,000 ; the domestic debt, $62,600,000 ;| by the casting-vote of the Vice-President. 
total, $75,400,000. The act of August 4,!The bank closed up its affairs, and paid 
1790, set apart the surplus revenue from du-| back its capital at 108}.* A large number 
ties to pay the debt. The act of May 8, | of State banks at once sprang up. February 
1792, appropriated the revenue from lands | 12, 1820, Secretary Crawford estimated the 
to that purpose. The act of March 3, 1795, | paper in circulation in 1813 at $62,000,000, 
increased this fund, and named it the “sink-| and the specie at $8,000,000; the paper in 
ing fund.” The act of April 29, 1802, raised 1816 at $99,000,000, and the specie at 
the sinking fund to $7,300,000 per annum. | $11,000,000. For the latter year Gallatin 
Two acts of November 10, 1803, raised loans estimated the banks at 246, with $89,800,000 
of $13,000,000 to pay for Louisiana, and in-| capital, $68,000,000 circulation, $19,000,000 
creased the sinking fund to $8,000,000 per | specie.t 
annum. By the treaty of January 8, 1802, Duties in 1804 were twelve and a half, fif- 
in fulfillment of section six of Jay’s treaty, | teen, and twenty per cent. The “ Mediter- 
the United States agreed to pay £600,000 | ranean Fund” was then raised by addition 
| 





(at $4 44) to discharge ante-Revolutionary | of two and a half per cent. April 3, 1812, in 
debts of Americans to Englishmen. The} preparation for war, an embargo was laid 
foreign debt increased until 1795, but was! for ninety days. The exportation of spe- 
extinguished in 1810. The domestic debt) cie was forbidden, all duties were doubled, 
increased until 1801. The Louisiana pur-| an additional duty of ten per cent. was 
chase carried it to its maximum in 1804! laid on foreign ships, and a tonnage duty of 
(January 1, total, $86,400,000). It was re- | $150. This made the duties twenty-seven 
duced to $39,000,000 September 30, 1815.+ and a half, thirty-two and a half, and forty- 

A bankruptcy law was passed April 4,| two and a half per cent. The Mediterra- 
1800, but it was repealed December 19, 1803. | nean Fund expired in 1815, and the duties 

The following table shows the develop- | were twenty-five, thirty, and forty per cent. 
ment of banking,§ the Bank of the United | until July, 1816. July 22, 1813, a direct tax 
States being omitted: of $3,000,000 was laid. July 24 excise taxes 
and licenses were laid, which were extended 
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[ Year. No.) Capital. | Circulati 








: i 1791, 3 | $2,000,000 ——«... op by acts of January 18 and February 27, 1815, 
Bat Jan, 1, 1811) 88 | 42,600,000 | $22,700,000 | $9,600,000 | | but an income tax was defeated January 18, 
¢ ¥ if * 1815 208 | 82,200,000 | 45,500,000 | 17,000,000 | 1915. ‘Another direot-tax of $6,000,000 was 
sie tf Banks at this time were political engines. | also laid. On December 23, 1814, postage 
a Niles often says that the old United States | was raised to twelve cents for one sheet less 
Ai |: it Bank gave favors only to black-cockade than forty miles; this was repealed Febru- 
i! Federalists in and after 1798. Pitkin says) ary 1,1816. The internal taxes were repeal- 


that bank was Federalist, and finds it natu- | ed in 1817. 
ral that the Jeffersonian Democrats would The loans contracted were: 
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cat - — — — ee ineapiepeniana _ —— ss 
if t Date of Act. Interest. Amount authorized. | Amount issued. Rate. 
eX . March 14, 1812...............e.00- 6 | $11,000,000 $7,860,500 Par. | 
3 5 February 8, 1813.........0.ssseeee 6 | 16,000,000 18,159,377 } 88 
4 August 2, 1813.. 6 | 7,500,000 8,498,581 88% | 
ih March 24, 1814....... 6 25,000,000 15,661,818 | 80 | 
“f March 3, 1815 (for funding interest- ) wan f 90 to par in 
| “het ay —“raet > 000 5 +k re 
ee | bearing Treasury notes) ....... ; 6 12,000,000 | 9,745,745 {| Treasury notes. 
ay February 24, 1815 (forfundingnon- . o ase {| Par in Treasury 
4 | interest-bearing Treasury notes) 3,268,949 5 Goths } ‘ 
Se | | ~ Total funded debt on account of the war................. $63,144,972 } } 
: > © 2. oN Rs ae ‘ai k Gamers “ 7 cant — cet a 
oe : Five and two-fifths per cent. Treasury notes outstanding September 30, 1815....... $14,686,600 
| 7 Non-interest-bearing Treasury notes, about............. cece cece cece sees ceccneceees 1,500,000 
9 TSMPOTALY LOANS .... esse sesevccsescecsedivedecdssvcsesees sovescovscosssecscsoesceee 1,150,000 
Total cost of the war, ascertained to September 30, 1815, about........ ...+..0.-e05 80,500,000 
a4 
1 j not recharter it. _McDuffiel] repeats the as-| These items, with the temporary loans, 
as . . e,° . | . hon & 
z sertion of political character in the old) made the debt for the war $80,500,000, and 
: bank. Clay said that its stock was largely ; —— ———— 
} | held by foreigners and noblemen, which | 2, 1811) would have made a good Jackson document 
tat : ; if eae —— | in 1832. : - 
£ , * Pitkin, 338. +t Postmaster-General’s Report, 1874. | * Pitkin, 421. The last dividend was in 1834 (Niles’s 
aad t Treasury Report, 1815. Register, September 18, 1834). 
i on § Gallatin, Considerations on the Currency and Bank-| + The best account of this period is given by Will- 
eat ead ing System of the United States (Carey and Lea, Phila- | iam Gouge, History of Paper Money and Banking 
3 ' delphia, 1881). Others give four banks in 1789, count- | (Philadelphia, 1833). Historically very correct and 
al i} ing one in Maryland. | trustworthy, but theoretically marred by indiscrim- 
7 } Report on United States Bank, April 13, 1830. | inate hostility to banks. See also Condy Raguet’s 
bt “| Clay’s report against the first bank (Senate, March | Currency and Banking, 1840, Appendix H. 








the total public debt, September 30, 1815 
$119,600,000.* 

These loans were contracted at 80-90 in 
paper, depreciated twenty per cent., and 
after 1814 all the income of the government 
was in the same paper.t 

March 19, 1813, Governor Snyder, of Penn- 
sylvania, vetoed twenty-five bank charters ; 
March 21, 1814, forty charters were passed 
over his veto. Banks multiplied on every 
hand, especially in the Middle States, where 
they speculated in government stocks. The 
system was generally to deposit stock notes 
for the capital, issue notes even beyond this, 
ind loan them on accommodation paper. 
Bridge and other companies in this way got 
their capital from the public. 

The New Orleans banks suspended in 
April, 1814; the banks of the District dur- 
ing the invasion, August 27; those of Phil- 
adelphia, August 30, 1814; those of the Mid- 
dle and Southern States, within a fortnight 
later; those of Ohio and Kentucky paid spe- 
cie until January 1, 1815; the only one in 
Tennessee went on until July or August, 
1815; a few in Maine stopped early in 1814; 
the rest in New England did not suspend 
at all.t Banks now multiplied faster than 
ever, and the old ones increased their is- 
sues. The notes required elaborate quota- 
tions, and brokers had a rich harvest in ne- 
gotiating them. Niles’s Register from 1814 
to 1820 is filled with complaints and objur- 
gations about the “shavings.” The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury found the greatest em- 
barrassment from this state of things. The 
New England people paid all their dues to 
the government in Treasury notes worth 90. 
The government had to pay in New En- 
gland in specie all that it owed there, while 
it nowhere received a specie revenue. At 
the same time the Boston merchants found 
that the Baltimoreans had the advantage 
of them in trade, for while the Bostonians 
paid duties in Treasury notes at 90, the Bal- 
timoreans paid in their own bank-notes at 
80. So little was the “exchange” under- 
stood that the Secretary (Dallas) complain- 
ed because he got bids for the loan of March 
3, 1815, which “varied according to the ar- 
bitrary variations of what is called the dif- 
ference of exchange.” The object of this 
loan was to fund Treasury notes. The Sec- 
retary fixed the price of his bonds at 95, ei- 
ther in Treasury notes or “cash,” i. e., bills 
of suspended banks. The result was that 
the large subscriptions were made where the 
currency was most depreciated, and were 
made in “cash.” Where the currency was 





* Treasury Report, 1815, with review of the finances 
of the war. See also Treasury Report for 1827, and a 
letter of Gallatin in Niles’s Register, February 21, 1846, 
on the finances of the second war. 

+ Crawford’s Report, February 12, 1820. 

t Gonuge's Journal of Banking, quoted in Macgreg- 
or’s Commercial Statistics, iii, 987. 
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about at 95, the subscriptions were paid half 
in “cash,” and half in notes. Where the cur- 
rency was worth more than 95, the subserip- 
tions were all in Treasury notes. The Sec- 
retary’s own table shows this at a glance.* 

In the disorder of the currency, Eppes (on 
behalf of Jetferson) proposed a government 
paper money fundable in stock, such ag was 
issued in January, 1815, and never cireu- 
lated. Dallas, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, October 17, 1814, proposed a national 
non-specie-paying bank. Calhoun proposed 
a bank on Treasury notes, but which should 
never suspend specie payments. Dallas’s 
scheme passed the Senate, but was defeat- 
ed in the House by the double vote of the 
Speaker (Cheves). A plan for a bank to be 
prohibited from suspending passed, and was 
vetoed January 30, 1815. Dailas’s paper 
scheme passed the Senate again, but was 
defeated in the House by one vote on Feb- 
ruary 17, the day the news arrived of the 
Peace of Ghent. It was heard of no more. 

At the next session Calhoun re-introduced 
the bank, the charter being Dallas’s work. 
It was passed April 10,1816. The bank was 
to have $35,000,000 capital, $7,000,000 to be 
subscribed by government in five per cent. 
stock, $28,000,000 by the public, of which 
$7,000,000 was to be in specie and $21,000,000 
in six per cent. United States stocks. It 
was to pay a bonus of $1,500,000 in one, two, 
and three years. It was to issue no notes 
under $5, and was forbidden to suspend un- 
der twelve per cent. penalty. Votes were 
to be given at elections of bank officers by 
an intricate limitation, varying according 
to the number of shares held, and directors 
could serve only three years out of four. 

This bank was to correct the currency 
and to control the exchanges, which no bank 
can do or ought to do. It was to be the 
financial Providence of the country, bring 
exchange to par, and keep it there in an im- 
mense sparsely settled country with defect- 
ive means of communication. Its capital 
was far too large, and there was no reason 
for putting part of the capital in stocks. 
Finally, there was no reason why the gov- 
ernment should have shares in it. 

April 30 Congress voted that specie pay- 
ments ought to be resumed February 20, 
1817, and that government ought to accept 
only specie or its equivalent in payment 
thereafter. The banks refused to resume 
before July, 1817. The stock of the Bank 
of the United States was taken in July in 
such a way that a Baltimore clique, taking 
advantage of the rule about voting, got 
votes enough to control the organization.1 





* This report (1815) was very correctly criticised by 
Mr. Nathan Appleton: On Currency and Banking (Bos- 
ton, 1841), Appendix D. 

t The story is told here consecutively. The doings 
inside the bank were not made known until the inqui- 
ry in 1819 and Cheves’s report in 1822. 
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By subscribing as attorneys they got 22,187 
votes out of 80,000, and they subscribed only 
$4,000,000 out of $28,000,000. In November 
the stock was at $42.50 for $30 paid. The 
organization took place October 28, fifteen 
directors being Democrats and ten Federal- 
ists. The directors allowed, December 18 


and 27, discount on the pledge of stocks, by | 


which the specie payment in the second in- 
stallment (January 2) was evaded. Wild 
stock-jobbing now began, especially among 
those inside. After February 20 all stock 
was discounted at par (65 paid). “ The dis- 


counts, the payment of the second install- | 


ment, the payment of the price to the own- 
er, the transfer, and the pledge of the stock 
were, as it is termed, simultaneous acts.” 
August 26, 1817, they voted to discount on 
the stock at 125. The third installment 
was partly paid in bank-notes because gov- 
ernment stock was at a premium in notes. 
August 28, 1818, the bank refused to re- 
ceive or pay its notes except at the offices 
specified on the note, and also refused to col- 
lect drafts, etc., except for exchange rates, 
thus abandoning the attempt to “ equalize 
exchange.” In April, 1819, it refused to 
transfer funds for the government except at 
exchange rates, thus disappointing another 
expectation in regard to it. 

The bank was going on just after the pre- 
vailing fashion. Instead of restraining, it 
joined the race. The Secretary in 1817 said 


that he had paid off all the United States | 


stock in the capital of the bank, and he paid 
off $18,000,000, which seems, therefore, to be 
the amount paid in, instead of $21,000,000. 
The rest was bank-notes or stock notes. 
This redemption turned the whole capital 
into a shape demanding use, and led to a pro- 
digious expansion of credit. The State banks 
agreed to “ resume” if the bank would extend 
its discounts at New York $2,000,000, Phil- 
adelphia, $2,000,000, Baltimore, $1,500,000, 
Virginia, $500,000. There never was any re- 
sumption in fact.* August 8, 1817, the pres- 
ident and cashier were authorized to dis- 
count $500,000, and subsequently to discount 
$2,000,000, between discount days, in their 
discretion. September 30 they were au- 
thorized to renew notes so discounted. The 
stock was then at its highest, 155-1564. 
From July, 1817, to December, 1818, the bank 
imported $7,300,000 in specie, at an expense 
of over $500,000. Congress appointed an in- 
vestigating committee, on the rumor that 
things were not all right, and because the 
bank had not helped the currency. They 
reportedt January 16, 1819, exposing the 
facts here detailed. The president of the 
bank and the managers at Baltimore re- 
signed. March 6, 1819, Langdon Cheves be- 





* Crawford’s Report, February 12, 1820. 
t See the report and documents in Niles’s Register, 
vols. xv. and xvi., series 1. 
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came president. He found the bank bank- 
rupt, but already engaged in vigorous efforts 
to contract its obligations. These meas- 
ures were continued. The loss at Baltimore 
was $2,000,000, the whole loss $3,000,000, 
| February 25 Congress refused to order a 
scire facias for the forfeiture of the charter. 

Maryland, Ohio, and Kentucky had at- 
tempted to tax the bank, but the tax was 
declared unconstitutional.* Im Ohio a tax 
of $100,000 was collected by force September 
| 16, 1819, but ordered restored, after long liti- 
| gation, in September, 1821.t 
Meanwhile the commerce, industry, and 
| finance of the world had been finding their 
| way back to the ordinary natural forms and 
channels of peace, and away from the un- 
| natural developments of war. This did not 
take place without shocks and confusion 
| throughout the commercial world. The 
| United States had, for insufficient reason, 
plunged into the general mélée, and the re- 
sult was that not only was their commerce 
first unnaturally distorted and then crush- 
ed, but also their home industry had sought 
unnatural developments, and their finances 
had been thrown into confusion. In 1816 
| paper money yet prevailed in Europe, and 
was depreciated more than ours. The ex- 
changes were favorable to the United States, 
and a golden opportunity was offered for re- 
sumption. In 1819 efforts were being made 
all over Europe to resume, and masses of 
metal were moving from country to coun- 
try. In the midst of this state of things 
came the real, though not publicly known, 
break-down of the bank. Its efforts to re- 
cover itself prostrated the whole industry 
of the country. Prices, which had risen fifty 
or one hundred per cent. since 1814, fell even 
below the former level, and a grand liquida- 
tion set in, which ran through some three or 
four years. 

In 1820 exchange on England rose to 105 
and 106, which carried off gold, the par of 
gold being 102.72, or, with expenses, 105. 
Par of silver was 106 (at 154 to 1), or, with 
expenses, 108. In fact, silver was then de- 
pressed to 16 for 1 by the demand for gold 
in England, and it took 110 to draw silver 
from here. Exchange rose at a leap from 
106 to 110, and then to 112—rates which the 
living generation could hardly remember. 
Every gold coin here was drawn away, for 
there was no such profit on any thing else 
exported. The re-adjustment was not com- 
plete before 1822 or 1823, and it was not 
brought about without great suffering.t 

In 1823 land was worth forty or forty-five 
per cent. less than in 1806, and sixty or sev- 
enty per cent. less than in 1817 ;§ thousands 





* 4 Wheaton, 316. 

+ Final action and history of the case, 9 Wheaton, 739. 
t Valuable reports on coinage, etc., by Lowndes, H. 
| R., January 26,1819, and J. Q. Adams, February 22, 1821. 
| § Niles’s Register, August 28, 1823. 
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in actual suffering; families living on one 
dollar per week ;* women earning six and 
a quarter cents per day. The distress was 
all used as an argument for protection. 

The indiscriminate rage of men like Gouge 
and Niles against “ banks” dates from this 
period. Niles again and again speaks of 
banks just as one would speak of gambling 
hells. There were three kinds of paper 
afloat in 1819: first, notes of incorporated 
banks with more or less pretense to solv- 
ency; second, notes of banks which had no 
other reality than a counting-room, books, 
and a plate—their notes were circulated at 
a distance, and when they came home the 
bank ceased to be; third, counterfeits in enor- 
mous quantities, though they differed from 
the second kind only in stealing a name 
some one else had invented, instead of in- 
venting a newone. The amount afloat can 
not be guessed at. Nilest said the number 
of banks was put at 397 on unknown au- 
thority. The homilies about extravagance 
and protecting home industry, and the praise 
of the old simple times, then began. These 
times have never been since the earliest, co- 
lonial days, when people were so poor that 
they could buy nothing. Since then they 
have bought all they could, and as they 
have been getting rich fast, they have al- 
ways had far more good things at the end 
of any twenty years than at its beginning. 

In 1817 the sinking fund was raised to 
$10,000,000 per annum, and more, if possible, 
leaving $2,000,000 in the Treasury. In 1816, 
1817, 1818, and 1819 this sum was paid, and in 
some years much more; but in 1820, the rev- 
enue having declined, $2,000,000 were bor- 
rowed from the sinking fund, with many 
apologies. In 1821 it was curtailed over 
$3,000,000, but without any apologies. It 
showed that the sinking fund is simply 
what can be saved and paid, nothing more 
or less. 

During the next decade the scene of in- 
terest is in the West. Kentucky, Tennes- 
see, Illinois, and Missouri tried stay laws, 
tender laws, property laws, and paper issues 
in every form. Kentucky tried the experi- 
ment most thoroughly; the others desisted 
sooner. A history of Tennessee banking 
was given by Judge White in a speech in 
the Senate March 24, 1838. 

In the East things soon returned to order, 
and the next years were generally quiet 
financially. The agitations were in regard 
to protection. The revenue was good, the 
public debt was being paid, canals were be- 
ing built, and although there was, in regard 
to all these things, much which a conserva- 
tive economist would disapprove, yet there 
was perhaps nothing but what must be tol- 


* Niles’s Register, May 17, 1823. +t Angust 29, 1818, 

t A short history of banking in the separate States 
is given in a series of articles in the Banker’s Magazine, 
vol, xi. 
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erated in a new and poor country. It may 
suffice here to mention the following impor- 
tant incidents: In 1819 it was proposed to 
issue a government paper money. Secretary 
Crawford reported against it February 12, 
1820. In 1820 a loan of $3,000,000 was con- 
tracted, and in 1821 a loan of $5,000,000. 
July 2, 1821, a committee of stockholders of 
the bank reported its losses at $3,547,838 80. 
October 1, 1822, Mr. Cheves reported on the 
state of the bank when he took it, and his 
efforts to save it. The Suffolk bank sys- 
tem was organized in New England in 1824. 
The investments of foreign capital here, 
1823-1825, were estimated at from $30,000,000 
to $38,000,000.* The great crisis of 1825 in 
England did not have great effect here. In 
1826 there was a great collapse of unsound 
banking institutions in various parts of the 
country. Many such had been organized at 
New York, and in New Jersey opposite. Sev- 
eral of the projectors were condemned to the 
penitentiary. 

Andrew Jackson became President March 
4, 1929, and proceeded to reform the gov- 
ernment. In the summer of that year com- 
plaints were made by New Hampshire pol- 
iticians that the branch of the bank at 
Portsmouth was presided over by Mr. Jere- 
miah Mason, a friend of Mr. Webster. The 
administration sought to induce Mr. Biddle 
(president of the bank since January, 1823) 
to remove Mr. Mason. He refused, and this is 
the earliest germ we can find of a great war. 
Mr. Biddle was in the position of resisting 
an alliance of Bank and State.t The Mes- 
sage of 1829 astonished the nation by ques- 
tioning the constitutionality and advantage 
of the bank, whose charter would not ex- 
pire until March 3, 1836, and proposing a 
bank on the revennes and credit of the 
nation. The bank had lived down the odi- 
um of its early history. The Committee of 
Ways and Means reported April 13, 1830 (by 
McDuffie), in favor of rechartering the bank 
at the proper time. The Committee of Fi- 
nance of the Senate reported March 29, 1830, 
that the currency was good, and in a fair 
way to improve. “They deem it prudent 
to abstain from all legislation, to abide by 
the practical good which the country enjoys, 
and to put nothing to hazard by doubtful 
experiments.” In November, 1830, Mr. Gal- 
latin published the article on the currency 
above referred to, in which he showed that 
the bank had been very useful. These doc- 
uments no doubt represented the opinions 
of the educated and business classes at that 
time. 

The revolution of 1830 in France, political 
disturbances elsewhere on the Continent, 


* Niles, November 22, 1823; June 12, 1824; January 
22, 1825. 

t J. Q. Adams's Report, 1832. The history is given 
consecutively ; incidents which did not become public- 
ly known until later are put in their proper place. 
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and the disturbances which prec eded the | 
Reform Bill in England were then causing | 
much capitel to be sent to this country. | 
The new canals just opened, the railroads | 
just beginning to be built (for horse-power), 
the, application of anthracite coal to the 
arts, and numerous improvements in all 
branches of production afforded ample op- 
portunity of applying this capital here to 
advantage. The same improvements in En- 
gland tended to an unprecedented increase 
of capital, which sought investment here for 
the next eight or ten years. | 

It was under these circumstances that | 
the President set about an “ experiment” t 
with the currency. The Message of 1830 | 
repeated the opinion of 1829 in regard to | 
the bank; that of 1831 was milder. Jann- | 
ary 9, 1832, the petition for a recharter was | 
presented. A special committee having | 
been appointed in the House, a majority re- 
ported against the recharter; McDuffie and 
Adams both made counter-reports. The | 
charges against the bank were, first, that 
its assets consisted largely of accommoda- 
tion loans in the West, which were created 
by “race-horse” bills, and were worthless. 
(There was too much truth in this; the 
branch drafts since 1827 had been mischiev- 
ous.) Second, extending favors to Con- 
gressmen. (This was admitted and defend- | 
ed.) Third, using political influence. (It 
appeared rather that the administration had 
tried to use the bank politically.) The re- 
charter passed, but was vetoed July 10, 1832. 

In 1830 $3,000,000 of the $7,000,000 five 
per cent. stock of the United States which 
was in the capital of the bank was redeem- 
ed, and in 1831 the remaining $4,000,000. | 

By treaty of July 4, 1831, France agreed 
to pay the United States 25,000,000 frances 
as indemnity for spoliations after 1806. The 
Secretary drew on the French Finance Min- 
ister for the first installment, due February | 
2, 1833, and sold the bill to the bank. The 
French Chambers had made no appropria- 
tion to carry out the treaty, and the bill was 
protested, but taken up by Hottinguer for 
the bank. The bank claimed fifteen per 
cent. damages, and reserved the sum with | 
interest ($170,041) from dividends due the | 
government July 17,1834. The government 
gained the suit to recover this in 1847.* 

The government desiring to pay off the 
three per cents in 1832, the bank assumed | 
and carried them a year longer. The Pres- | 
ident expressed his fears that the public de- | 
posits were unsafe in the bank, in his Mes- | 
sage, 1832. The majority of the Committee | 
of Ways and Means found the deposits safe, 
but the minority made a strong attack on | 
the bank on account of the Western loans. | 
These were rapidly reduced. 

During the summer of 1833 overtures were 





* 2 Howard, 711, and 5 Howard, 382. 
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| Gallatin’s article, the 


| gramme. 
| plan of using State banks as fiscal agents, 


made to pee State banks to receive the =nh- 
lic deposits. August 19, 1833, the govern- 
ment directors of the bank made a report 
showing large expenditures by the bank for 


| printing and distributing documents during 


the campaign of 1832. These consisted of 
minority reports of 
Adams and MeDuttie, et al.* 


Meanwhile the national debt was being 


|rapidly paid, and a surplus was to be ex- 


pected after 1835. The opposition desired 


| to divide the public lands, in order to eut 


off revenue, and to go into internal im- 
provements, in order to increase expendi- 
he but not to reduce the protective tar- 

The tariff of July 14, 1832, was finally 
culeaas by the act of March 2, 1833, to re- 
duce duties until 1842. The ‘pound ster- 
ling was rated at $4 80 for customs pur- 
poses, standard weights and measures were 
distributed,t and the credit on duties was 
shortened. 

September 18, 1833, the President read in 
his cabinet an argument against the bank, 
showing why the deposits ought to be re- 
moved. Duane, who had only been Secre- 
tary since May 29, refused to remove them. 
He was dismissed, and Taney appointed,t by 
whom they were transferred. The amount 
was $9,800,000. The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury is in an ambiguous position, being dis- 
missible as a cabinet officer, and yet charged 
with independent responsibility. The six- 
teenth section of the bank charter gave to 
him power to remove the deposits. This act 
caused great alarm, being apparently a bold 
and self- willed, but not intelligent, act. 
Credit was disturbed, and the winter passed 
in commercial distress. In February, 1834, 


| the President, in answer to a deputation 


from Philadelphia,§ sketched his new pro- 
He would crush the bank, try the 


introduce a metallic currency, and use spe- 
cie only for the government. The radical 
weakness of this plan was that he could in 
no way control the State banks, though they 
should do far worse things than the Bank 
of the United States had done. 


Bank oF THE Unttep States. 
[January1. | 1831. | 1832. | 1833. | lea4. | 
} $ | $ | $ $ 
Loans .... ./44,000,000 66,200,000) 61,600,000 54,900,000 
Circulation |16,200,000 |/21,300,000| 17,500,000 19,200,000 
oo sng te |17, 200,000 | 22, 700, 000/20, 300, 000 10,800,000 
|Coin.... {10% 800 000] 7 7,000,000} 8,900,000 10,000,000 








Small banks now apeng up in great num- 


4 nat of Shrectors on ‘A Paper read in the ‘Cab- 
inet,” December 3, 1833. (Niles’s Register, December 
14, 1833.) 

+ The weights in use at the various custom-houses 
varied sixteen per cent. The proportion of the bushels 
in use was: Bath, 74; Portland, 76; Saco, 80; Boston, 
| 78; New York, 782; Philadelphia, 78%; Baltimore, 77+; 
Newbern, 87}; Charleston, 78; Savannah, 76. (Niles’s 
| Register, January 5, 1833.) 

t He was not confirmed. 


§ Niles, March 1, 1834. 








bers to claim the deposits, and they urged 
political reasons generally for being granted 
a share.* December 3, 1833, Taney gave the 
reasons for removing the deposits: First, the 
Exchange Committee of the Board of Direct- 
ors governed the bank. (This was a well- 
founded complaint. It was the arrange- 
ment which made the final catastrophe of 
the bank possible.) Second, the bank had 
meddled in politics. Third, selfishness in de- 
ferring the three per cents and demanding 
damages on the French draft. December 9, 
the government directors reported that they 
were excluded from knowledge of the affairs 
of the bank. March 28, 1834, the Senate re- 
solved that the President had “ assumed 
upon himself authority and power not con- 
ferred by the Constitution and the laws.” 
April 15, the President sent in a protest 
against this resolution, which the Senate re- 
fused to register (27 to 16). The resolution 
was “expunged” January 16, 1837. April 4, 
1834, the House resolved that the bank ought 
not to be rechartered nor the deposits re- 
stored, and raised another committee. Of 
this the majority reported, May 22, that the 
bank had refused to submit to investiga- 
tion; the minority reported that the com- 
mittee had made unreasonable and improper | 
demands. 

February 4, 1834, the Senate appointed a | 


committee which reported, December 18, fa- | 
vorably to the bank. The Message of 1834 | 
reviewed the controversy and renewed the | 
old charges. 

June 28, 1834, the coinage was altered so 
that the silver dollar should weigh 4124 
grains, 371.25 grains pure, and the gold dol- 
lar 25.8 grains, 23.2 grains pure, rating the 
metals as 15.99 to 1. The standard for silver | 
was 0.900 fine; for gold 0.89922. This ex- 
pelled silver, rating it as much too low as it 
had before been too high. Another mistake 
was made at the same time by rating foreign 
coins too high, so that they were a cheaper 
tender than American coin. This prevent- 
ed them from being sent to the mint. The} 
act of January 18, 1837, brought both metals | 
to the standard 0.900, and made the gold dol- | 


lar 23.22 grains fine. From this time par | 
of exchange with England was 1094, or 
£1=$4.8665. A gold eagle, coined before | 
July 31, 1834, was worth $10.668 in eagles 
coined after that. 

The new banks opened a period of specu- 
lation in 1834, which went on through 1835, 
growing wilder and wilder, seizing on cot-| 
ton lands and negroes, city lots, Western | 
lands, and every form of stocks.t The ad-| 
ministration, it is true, prevailed on the fol- | 
lowing Statest to forbid notes under $5: 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, Georgia, | 
Tennessee, Louisiana, North Carolina, In-| 


} 


* See Niles’s Register, April 8, 1837. 
t Niles, May 9, 1835. 
Vor. LI.—No. 304.—37 


| 


+ Treasury Report, 1835. | 
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diana, Kentucky, Maine, New York, New 
Jersey, Alabama. Connecticut had forbid- 
den $1’s and $2’s; Mississippi and Illinois 
had no notes under $5; and Missouri had no 
bank of issue; but the exchanges were kept 
favorable by exporting securities (import- 
ing capital), and the position was one of 
unstable equilibrium. The specie in the 
country was $64,000,000. The prevailing be- 
lief was that bank issues could be extended 
to any amount, if only there was one-third 
the amount in specie behind them. 

The directors of the bank* ordered the 
Exchange Committee, March 6, 1835, to loan 
the funds of the bank on stock as fast as it 
was called in, in order to facilitate the wind- 
ing up. The branches (of which there were 
twenty-five) were sold, and bonds taken pay- 
able in from one to five years. In the win- 
ter of 1835-36 it was suddenly proposed that 
Pennsylvania should grant a charter to the 
bank, and a bill was passed February 13, 


| 1836, doing so, but joining the charter with 


internal improvement schemes and a repeal 
of some taxes. The conditions were very 
onerous. Thus instead of winding up March 
3, 1836, the bank went on as the United 
States Bank of Pennsylvania. Under the 
resolution of March 6, 1835, $20,000,000 of its 
capital had been loaned on stocks, and it 


| had its bonus to the State to pay, the shares 


of the government to pay back, and the cir- 
culation of the old bank to redeem. The 
Exchange Committee had complete control 


| of the bank.t 


In the winter of 1835-36 the rates for capi- 
tal advanced under great fluctuations, such 
as always occur on a bank-note currency 
with an inadequate coin basis. The great 
tire of December, 1835, at New York led some 


| to propose a bank of $5,000,000 for the suf- 
|ferers. Niles said, “To make a bank is the 


grand panacea for every ill that can befall 
the people of the United States, and yet it 
adds not one cent to the capital of the com- 
munity.”’t 

During 1836 speculation went on, although 
rates for loans were twelve to twenty per 


| cent. per month throughout much of the 


year. Prices were so high that wheat came 
here from Europe. It was said that the 


| canals, etc., had drawn laborers away from 


agriculture. In the fall the Bank of En- 


|gland refused to discount for bankers 


who were granting American credits, and 
those houses reduced their acceptances from 
£20,000,000 to £12,000,000 during the win- 
ter,§ producing still greater distress here, 
both directly, and indirectly by the fall in 
cotton. 

The public debt was all paid January 1, 
1835, and a surplus of over $40,000,000 accu- 





* Report of 1841. t Ibid. 
+ Register, January 2, 1836. 
§ Morning Chronicle, in Niles’s Register, April 29,1837. 
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mulated during 1836. The administration 
having done all the harm it could by scat- 
tering this over the Union in forty banks, 
the opposition now undertook to withdraw 
it from the banks and distribute it to the 
States in the ratio of Congressional repre- 
sentation. The bill passed June 23, 1836. It 
ordered the surplus over $5,000,000 January 
1, 1837, to be deposited with the States. The 
Message of 1836 contained a criticism of 
this proceeding which was unanswerable, 
although the three great men, Clay, Cal- 
houn, and Webster, all favored the scheme. 

July 11, 1836, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury issued a circular forbidding the receipt 
of any thing but specie for public lands. 
Congress passed a resolution practically re- 
scinding this. It was sent to the President 
March 2, and he sent it to the State De- 
partment to be filed at 11.45 p.m., March 3, 
1837. 

February 25, 1837, the United States Bank 
offered to pay off the public shares at $115 58 
per share, in four installments, September, 
1837, 1838, 1839, and 1840. March 3 Con- 
gress ordered this offer accepted, and it was 
fulfilled. 

Early in March Herman Briggs and Co., 
of New Orleans, failed, on account of the de- 
cline in cotton. J. L. and §. Joseph and 
Co., of New York, failed as soon as the news 
reached New York. This was the begin- | 
ning. The whole Southwest was pros- 
trated. At New York one failure followed 
another among those who held Southern | 
funds. Mr. Biddle had before acted as} 
financial Jupiter, and to him prayers were | 
now addressed. He came, March 28, and 
sold post-notes for mercantile paper at 112, | 
which notes brought in cash 95. They were | 
payable in Europe, and were remitted to 
settle, instead of shipping specie. In April 
news came that three great houses granting | 
American credits, Wilson, Wildes, and Wig- 
gins, had become dependent on the Bank of 
England, and were being carried on a guar- 
antee from the City. The panic now re- 
commenced, and ran on increasing until 
May. May 8 a run on the Dry Dock Bank 
caused its suspension. The other banks 
were forced to suspend on the 9th and 10th. 
The Philadelphia, Baltimore, and other 
banks followed as the news spread. Each | 
city professed that it could have held out, 
but was forced to yield in the general in- 
terest. 

In May news reached England of events 
here in March, and post-notes instead of 
money. The great question was: Can the 
Americans pay? The amount of American 
debts falling due June 1 was, to the three 
W.’s, £3,800,000; to other English houses, 
£5,000,000 ; to France, £1,500,000. Total, 
£10,300,000. The American houses were 





allowed to fall June 1. They failed for | 
£2,000,000 ; £1,300,000 was covered by the | 


guarantees, and £700,000 fell on the bank.* 
An arrival of $100,000 in specie sufficed, how- 
ever, to restore American credit and to turn 
the tide. Extensions were granted, securi- 
ties were negotiated, and in general long 
credits secured. 

On the suspension gold went to 107, all 
specie disappeared, and the country was 
flooded with shin-plasters. The premium 
on gold was greater in the South and West, 
being 120-125 in the Southwest. There 
were said to be $80,000,000 in specie in the 
country, which Benton said would be its 
“bulwark” against financial disaster. Thus, 
between those who misused paper and those 
who held the superstition of gold, the advo- 
cates of sound doctrine were either wanting 
or their voices were drowned. 

May 3 a committee of New York mer- 
chants went to Washington to ask the re- 
call of the specie circular, delay in collect- 
ing duty bonds, and the calling of an extra 
session of Congress. The first the President 
(Van Buren) would not do, the second he 
could not do, and the third he thought use- 
less; but the necessities of the government 
forced the last. Congress met September 4, 
and passed bills to collect the deposits of 
the suspended banks, to delay the collection 
of duty bonds, and to issue Treasury notes. 
Three installments of the deposit had been 
paid. The fourth ($9,000,000) was yet in 
the banks. As to calling back any of the 
$28,000,000 which had been “ deposited,” no 
one proposed it. It was with great difficul- 
ty that the payment of the fourth install- 
ment was deferred until January 1, 1839. 
It was not paid at all. The Treasury Re- 
port of 1838 showed $2,400,000 still due from 
suspended banks. 

The bank had really had very little 


| grounds for the position it had assumed as 


public benefactor. It was itself a borrow- 
er. Aring of officers and their friends were 
using the funds of the bank, putting securi- 
ties in the cashier’s drawer, and taking out 
cash. These transactions passed examina- 
tion day as “bills receivable.” In July, 
1837, the bank began to speculate in cotton, 
of course through outside firms, but, as Mr. 
Biddle said in his letters to Clayton, 1841, it 
was to meet the post-notes of the bank. 
He also thought that he could carry cotton 
to geta price. Mr. Jaudon was sent to Lon- 
don as agent for the bank September 22, 
1837. He executed some sensational trans- 
actions, the consequence of which was that 
he was regarded as a reckless and danger- 
ous man. 

The New York banks tried all winter to 


| get a general agreement to resume, but with- 
| out success. The New York law allowed the 


suspension for one year. May 10, 1838, the 
New York and New England banks resumed. 


* London Times, in Niles’s Register, July 22, 1837. 
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The New York banks had pursued a policy 
of contraction on all their liabilities which 
at the time was regarded with great disfa- 
vor, and was unfavorably compared with 
Mr. Biddle’s policy of “repose” under the 
suspension. It produced health, however, 
and brought New York out of the troubles 
of the times at least three years before Phil- 
adelphia issued from them, and with far less 
suffering on the whole. The Philadelphia 
banks delayed until the Governor forced 
them to resume, August 13, 1838. Mean- 
time Mr. Biddle was writing plausible let- 
ters to Mr. J.Q. Adams to manufacture pub- 
lic opinion. Perhaps his head was turned 
by the position of financial Providence to 
the country. It would not be strange. In 
the summer of 1838 he enjoyed his high- 
est prestige. Mr. James G. King induced 
the Bank of England to send £1,000,000 
in specie here, and some of it was sent, 
which went into the United States Bank, 
and was thought a great victory for Mr. 
Biddle. He was said to have carried the 
merchants of Philadelphia, the great corpo- 
rations of the country, and the public im- 
provements of Pennsylvania through the 
crisis. The great bank was, however, an 
unwieldy hulk, which was already stranded, 
and Mr. Biddle’s bravado was only prepar- 
ing a more humiliating downfall. He had 
become president of the bank at the age of 
thirty-seven, succeeding Mr. Cheves, who 
was considered too conservative. He had 
been urged on to bold methods of banking, 
flattered as to his success, and encouraged 
to assume unbusiness-like duties and re- 
sponsibilities.t December 10, 1838, he wrote 
his, last letter to Mr. Adams, in which he 
finally abdicated for the bank the position 


of financial Providence. March 29, 1839, he | 


resigned the presidency of the bank, leay- 
ing it, as he said, prosperous. During 1838 
its stock had reached 123. When he resign- 
ed it was 111-113. July 6, 1838, an act was 
passed by Congress to prevent the bank from 
re-issuing the notes of the old bank. 

The notion of controlling the cotton mar- 
ket, which has been mentioned, was embod- 


ied in a circular of June 6, 1839, proposing | 


a grand national combination to “ bull” cot- 
ton. It was issued by Mr. Wilder, who de- 
nied that the bank was in the plot, but it 
appeared in 1841 that this was a prevarica- 
tion. The Manchester Guardiant spoke of 
it as “the most rash and insane speculation 
of modern times.” The mills closed up, the 
price fell, and the speculators were ruined. 
31,400,000 had been gained previously by 
the clique, of which $800,000 had been di- 





* New York Express, in Niles’s Register, M dy 12, 1838. | 


t Contemporary criticism was all colored by party 


feeling. The most just and intelligent criticism, com- | 
bined with sound financial doctrine, is in Mr. N. Ap- | 


pleton’s pamphlet on Currency and Banking, 1841. 
+ Quoted in Niles’s Register, July 27, 1839. 
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vided. The residue and $900,000 more were 
now lost.* In August Mr. Jaudon was in 
great straits for money, and was calling on 
Biddle and Humphreys, of Liverpool, to get 
money at any sacrifice of cotton. The bank 
here was selling post-notes in New York, 
Boston, and even smaller cities. In August 
it drew all the bills it could sell on Hottin- 
guer, and shipped the proceeds in specie to 
meet the bills. The object was to force the 
New York banks to suspend.t The drawee 
had given warning that he would not honor 
| any bill unless he was covered. September 
18, 1839, bills for 2,000,000 frances were pre- 
sented, for which the specie had not arrived. 
They were refused, but the Rothschilds took 
them up,f and also some 8,000,000 francs more 
which were out, Mr. Jaudon finding security. 

The fact of the protest was known in 
New York, October 10, 1839, but the Pnila- 
delphia banks had suspended the day be- 
fore. They were followed by all the banks 
South and West, and by those of Rhode Isl- 
and. The New York and other New En- 
gland banks did not suspend. This was 
the real break-down of credit. There was 
no recovery from this, except through a 
liquidation, which went on during 1840. 
The Pennsylvania Legislature set January 
15, 1841, as the day beyond which the pen- 
alties of suspension should be enforced. 
January 1, 1841, the bank published a list 
of its assets, from which it appeared that its 
capital was locked up in a lot of the most 
doubtful securities on the market. A run 
on the banks began as soon as they opened, 
January 15. In twenty days the United 
States Bank paid out $6,000,000, and the 
other banks $5,100,000. February 4 they all 
suspended again. The United States Bank 
had just loaned the State $800,000, and it held 
over $2,000,000 of Michigan bonds which it 
had not paid for. It had paid or loaned to 
Pennsylvania $12,000,000 since the charter 
was granted.§ Suits were now brought 
against the bank in such number that all 
hope of recovery was destroyed. Three 
trusts were established to wind it up. A 
committee of stockholders reported April 
3, 1841, and gave a history of the bank for 
| Six years, for, as they said, “The origin of 
| the course of policy which has conducted to 
| the present situation of the affairs of the 
institution dates beyond the period of the 
recharter by the State.” Mr. Jaudon bor- 
rowed $23,000,000 in Europe between No- 
vember, 1837, and July, 1840. After that 
he borrowed $12,200,000 at an expense of 
$1,100,000 for discounts, etc., and the ex- 
penses of his office were $335,937. The for- 
eign debt of the bank was $15,000,000. One 








* Biddle’s first letter to Clayton, 1841. 

t Biddle’s second letter to Clayton, 1841. 

+t The Messager in Niles’s Register, November 2, 1839. 

§ Memorial to Pennsylvania Legislature (Niles’s Reg- 
ister, February 27, 1841). 
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firm had had over $4,000,000 of cash from the 
drawer between August, 1835, and Novem- 
ber, 1837. Jaudon, Andrews (first cashier), 
and Cowperthwaite (second cashier) had 


owed the bank $300,000 or $400,000 each, and | 


settled by handing over stocks, etc. The 
losses on cotton had been repaid to the 
bank by the clique in doubtful securities. 
The stock in April, 1843, was quoted at 14.* 
January 1, 1846, the notes still outstanding 
were $3,400,000. Every one seems to have 
dropped the bank suddenly in disgust, and 
it is even more difficult to get information 


about its obsequies than about its earlier | 


proceedings. 

In a Treasury Report of January 8, 1840, 
it was stated that there were 850 banks and 
109 branches, of which, in 1839, 343 suspend- 
ed entirely, and 62 partially, 56 had failed 
entirely, and 48 had resumed. The Phila- 
delphia banks resumed March 18 or 19, 1842. 





ComPARATIVE BANK STATEMENTS. 


at any time failed to pay interest were Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland, Louisiana, Indiana, Ili- 
nois, and Arkansas. Those which repudiated 
part of their debt were Mississippi, Michi- 
gan, and Florida. Pennsylvania suspend- 
|ed in 1842.* Her debt, January, 1843, was 
$37,900,000, She resumed in February, 1845. 
Mississippi plumply repudiated $5,000,000. 
Louisiana repudiated $20,000,000, but the 
banks finally assumed or provided for it. 
Michigan settled up by disposing of he 
public works. Maryland suspended in 1842, 
but resumed in 1848. The delinquencies of 
interest in 1844 were over $7,000,000.t Some 
on the other side sneered at republicanism 
and Yankees on account of these defaults.} 
Some here cared little for the losses of for- 
|eigners. They gravely mistook the value 
| to a young new country of its credit, its pow- 
| er to borrow capital of old countries. 

| The debt began to grow again as soon as 








| Not | Capital. Circulation Deposits. Speci 
308 | 187,100,000 ela op Mn Cee 19,800,000 | 
330 145,100,000 We || nosdeews 22,100,000 | 
506 200,000,000 94,800,000 ce Baer 
704 | 231,200,000 103,600,000 83,000,000 43,900,000 | 
713 251,800,000 140,300,000 115, 100,000 40,000,000 
788 | 290,700,000 149,100,000 127,300,000 37,900,000 | 
829 | 317,600,000 116,100,000 84,600,000 35,100,000 
840 327,100,000 135,100,000 90,200,000 45,100,000 | 
901 | 358,400,000 106,900,000 75,600,000 33,100,000 | 
ae LE weheeaeae 74,300,000 57,000,000 25,800,000 | 
vig | gh neieade 44,800,000 88,300,000 46,900,000 | 
697 | 197,000,000 97,000,000 | 87,300,000 43,200,000 
791 } 200,800,000 Pe OE. oki cess 49,200,000 


American credit held good abroad until 
1839. Loans were negotiated during 1838 
with as much success as ever. The “depos- 
its,’ however, had seduced the States into 
great expenditures for improvements, and 
into debts. The debts of the States were 
about $200,000,000 in 1840. The amount of 
American securities held in England was 
over £20,000,000 sterling in 1837.|| In 1839 
the credits given in 1837 were not all met, 
and some States defaulted. Doubts of the 
credit of the States arose. Mr. Webster was 
in England, and gave the Barings an assur- 
ance of the constitutionality of the debts. 
An effort was made in 1840 to have Congress 
assume the State debts, but so mischievous 
a precedent was fortunately avoided. The 
States and Territories without debt were 
New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
Vermont, New Jersey, Delaware, North Car- 
olina, Wisconsin, and Iowa. Those which 





* Table from Bicknell’s Reporter in Niles’s Register, 
September 30, 1843. Twenty-three stocks are given. 
A share of each would have cost, in 1836, $2839 62; in 
April, 1842, $708. 

+ Branches included. In 1840 one hundred and one 
banks and branches are estimated. _ The statistics have 
value only as general indications. 

+ Twelve more, with capital $7,300,000, not reported. 
Niles, February 7, 1846. 

§ Bankers’ Magazine, in Niles, February 26, 1848. 

§ London Bankers’ Circular in Niles’s Register, March 
25, 18387. Garland’s estimate, $110,000,000. Niles, July 
21, 1838. ‘I Niles, December 28, 1839. 








it was extinguished, and the accounts show 
indebtedness every year after 1835 (when 
some $30,000 of old claims were outstand- 
ing). After 1837 the Treasury notes, which 
were authorized from year to year, rajsed 
the debt to $32,700,000, January 1, 1843. 
After that it was reduced to $15,500,000, 
January 1, 1846. The Mexican war carried 
it up to $63,000,000, January 1, 1849. The 
Texan indemnity of $5,000,000 was passed 
September 9, 1850; $15,000,000 were paid to 
Mexico in five installments, and $3,250,000 
of her debts to American citizens, assumed 
under the treaty of February, 1848; $7,000,000 
were paid for the Gadsden purchase of De- 
cember, 1853. The debt reached $68,300,000 
January 1, 1851, but was reduced to $28,600,000 
January 1, 1857. 

The Sub-Treasury, after having been ve- 
hemently discussed thoughout Van Buren’s 
administration, was established July 4, 1840. 
At the special session which assembled May 
31, 1841, the Sub-Treasury was abolished, 
two national bank bills were passed and ve- 
toed, a bankruptcy act, a revenue act rais- 
ing duties to twenty per cent. throughout, 
and @ land distribution act, with proviso 


* See Sydney Smith’s letter to Congress in M‘Cul- 
loch's Dictionary of Commerce, article “‘ Funds.” 

t Niles, October 12, 1844. 

+ Webster’s letter to Biddle. Niles, September 12, 
1840. 
















































Secretary reported that 
































































































































Wayne Times* gives a 































































































































































that it should not be executed at any time 
when duties were over twenty per cent., 
were passed. The bankruptcy act was sign- 
ed August 19, 1841, and repealed February 
25,1843. At the same special session the 
$2,620,500 had been 
be lost within twelve years by the defalcations 
of public officers. At the regular session, 
1841-42, a temporary and a permanent tar- 
iff were both vetoed because they provided 
for violating the proviso in the land dis- 
tribution bill. A third tariff of high pro- 
tective duties passed, and land distribution 
was cut off. The duties were to be collect- 
ed on the “home valuation,” and no credit 
was to be given. In 1842 the pound sterling 
was rated at $4 84 for customs purposes. 
August 6, 1846, the independent Treasury 
was re-established, and the operations of the 
government were prescribed to be carried 
on with specie. The result proved the sys- 
tem wise and sound. The government had 
nothing to do with banking, and very little | 
to do with the money market. 
The paper money disease broke out next 
in Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. The Fort 


description of the 


eurrency of Indiana in 1843, which is in- 
structive as to some doctrines of “ redemp- 
tion.” State bank paper was the stand- 
ard. “Scrip” was issued for the domestic 
debt of the State, and was receivable for 
State dues. “Bank scrip” was a State issue 
to the bank to reimburse it for payments to 
canal contractors. “White Dog” was a 
State issue to pay for canal repairs, and was 
receivable for certain lands at its face and 
interest. “ Blue Dog” was a State issue for 
canal extension, receivable for canal lands 
and canal tolls. “Blue Pup” was a shin- 
plaster currency issued by canal contract- 
ors, and redeemable in “ Blue Dog.” Quota- 
tions (State Bank being standard): scrip, 
85-90; bank scrip, 85; White Dog, 80-90; 
Blue Dog, 40; Blue Pup—!t In 1845 the 
quotations of Illinois currency were, State 
Bank, 42-45 discount ; Bank of Illinois, 50- 
55 discount; Cook County orders, 18-20 dis- 
count; canal indebtedness, 60-75 discount ; 
railroad scrip, 60-75 discount; Bank of 
Michigan, 85 discount; Michigan or Indiana 
State scrip, 10-15 discount.t 

In the summer of 1845 the business sta- 
tus was said to be: stocks neglected, much 
building going on for the “new communi- 
ties’ which were coming across the water, 
money abundant, exchange at par.§ In 
1846 and 1847 the potato famine in Ireland 
sent us thousands of emigrants, and in 1848 
the revolutions on the Continent sent thou- 













t Niles, June 28, 1845, 


* Niles’s Register, September 30, 1843. 

+ The Ohio nomenclature was wider still, ‘“ Yellow 
Dog,” ‘* Red Cat,” “‘ Smooth Monkey,” “ Blue Pup,” and 
“* Sick Indian” (Niles’s Register, June 28, 1845). More 
particular descriptions are wanting. 


§ Niles, June 14, 1845. 


| found that they ran into hardship, dang 
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sands more. The potato famine also gave 
us a market for grain, and saved us from a 
share in the financial troubles of 1847. The 
repeal of the Corn Laws in 1846, and our own 
more liberal tariff of that year, gave wider 
scope toindustry. Railroads were extended 
already, both here and in Europe, far enough 
to affect production and exchange. The tel- 
egraph was just coming into general use. 
Ocean steam navigation was rapidly extend- 
ing. Upon this set of circumstances came 
the discovery of gold in California in 1847. 
At once a great emigration thither of ad- 
venturous men began, and also a great spec- 
ulation in exports thither. The gold diggers 





a r, 
and toil to pursue an industry which was pre- 
carious at best, and that the same amount 
of sacrifice would have gained more com- 


| forts at the East. Their industry nourished 


the gambling spirit, and their gains changed 


| . . 
| hands first over the gaming table. 


The traders were little better off after a 
few years. The market was alternately 
glutted and empty, and the gains of one 
period were swallowed up in the losses of 
another. It was the great industrial world 


| which gained by this new supply of the me- 
dium of exchange, which came just when it 


was needed to sustain the new development 
of industry and commerce. The first ex- 
change of the metal was for food and man- 
ufactured articles. It presented a new and 
sharp demand for agricultural and manu- 
factured products. New fields were opened, 
new factories built, not here only, but in 
all the commercial countries. The new and 
enlarged industries brought richer returns 
than before both of wages and profits, not 
on account of the money, but on account of 
the whole industrial expansion which the 
new supply of money facilitated, and the 
possibilities of which already lay in the im- 
provements mentioned. The returns in all 
these industries being large, the demand 
for luxuries was extended, and the importa- 
tions of wines, cigars, silks, ete., rapidly in- 
creased. The accumulation of capital was 
also rapid, and credit institutions which 
sought to facilitate its transfer sprang up 
in all civilized countries. They never have 


| been able, under such circumstances, to re- 


frain from credit creations in addition to 
the capital which passes their hands, and 
they did not refrain in this case. In the 
United States all the old tendency to over- 
issues, heightened, as it unquestionably was, 
by the usury law, and also the general use 
of accommodation paper, were at hand to 
assist such a moyement.* 


* As an example of the comprehensive and philo- 
sophical study of commercial crises, from which alone 
any correct knowledge of them can be derived, men- 
tion should be made of Max Wirth’s Geschichte der 


| Handelskrisen (Frankfort, 1874), from which some sug- 


gestions are here adopted. 
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After two or three years of low discount | reaction healthful. The losses were very 
rate and cheap food, there followed in 1853 | great, but it was only a bad stumble in a 
rumors of war and a bad crop in England. | career of great prosperity, and it simply 
This caused high prices for wheat here and | taught sobriety and care. The number of 
a renewed speculation in Western lands and | bankruptcies in the United States and Can- 
railroads, which issued in 1854 in a formal | ada was 5123; liabilities, $299,800,000; 3239 
crisis and panic in Wall Street. Some Cal- bankrupts, with $197,000,000 liabilities, were 
ifornia traders also found their affairs at a| expected to pay forty cents on the dollar; 
crisis, but generally the mercantile commu- | 435 resumed, and paid in full $77,100,000; 
nity held tirm. The indebtedness for for- | $143,700,000 were a totalloss. Fourteen rail- 
eign importations was large, and the invest- | roads* suspended payment on $189,800,000. 
ments of foreign capital here were rapidly | Cotton manufacturers suffered severely by 
increasing. The Secretary of the Treasury | the fall of cotton (sixteen cents te eight 
estimated them at $200,000,000. |and a half cents) and by the depreciation 
During 1856 the discount rate of the Bank | of stock. The American securities held in 
of England was high, the harvest being | Europe at this time amounted to $400,000,000. 
poor and the importation of wheat great. The tariff had been lowered by act of 
In the spring of 1857 it was feared that the | March 3, 1857, and the revenue suffered, of 
harvest here would not be good, but during | course, from the financial crisis. Indian 
the summer it turned out so well that the | wars had also increased the expenditures. 
fear was lest it might not bring a price.| Treasury notes were issued by act of De- 
Suddenly, on the 24th of August, the failure | cember 23,1857; loans were authorized June 
of the Ohio Life and Trust Company, of Cin- | 14, 1858, and June 22,1860. The debt Janu- 
cinnati, an old and highly esteemed institu- | ary 1, 1861, was $90,500,000. 
tion, with liabilities for $7,000,000, was an- 
nounced. It had loaned its means to new | capital, $207,200,000 deposits, $91,300,000 
railroads, and then borrowed more to lend. | gold, $202,000,000 circulation, and $696,700,- 
This incident passed, however, without caus- | 000 loans. 

ing general alarm. The banks knew best 
what it meant. They reduced their loans 
in New York city from $120,000,000, August 
22, to $67,000,000, October 17. This produced | 
a crisis. The whole fabric had been built 










There were on 
the same date 1605 banks, with $429,600,000 


The election of Mr. Lincoln was followed 
by movements toward secession and politic- 
al alarms. There ensued limitation of busi- 
ness, contraction of credit, reduction of en- 
terprise, and some hoarding of gold. Prices 
up on bank credits, and it was ruined when | were reduced, the foreign exchanges fell, 
they were withdrawn; but the banks fear-| gold began to be imported. During the 
ed for themselves, so it was said that the | winter the Southern States seceded, and 
panic broke out in the bank parlors. On| the political excitement increased. South- 
the 12th and 13th of September the Phila-| ern collections became difficult, and then 
delphia banks and others of the South and | ceased. The failures during the year 1861 
West (except of New Orleans) suspended. | were 5935, for $178,600,000. 

Mercantile failures now commenced, and fol. The Morrill tariff had passed the House 
lowed day by day, the panic increasing, as |May 10,1860. Protection had been adopted 
money was locked up by any one who could | in the Chicago platform. After the depart- 
get and keep it. The run on the New York | ure of the Southern Senators the tariff pass- 
city banks for note redemption began on | ed the Senate, and was approved March 2, 
the 9th. On the 13th an agreement was | 1861. It was soon buried deep under the 
made to open a run on them for deposits in | financial legislation of the war. 

order to force them to suspend. Eighteen Part of the loan of June 22, 1860, had been 
succumbed on that day, and thirty-two more | offered in October, 1860, but some of the sub- 
the next day. One did not suspend. The) scribers withdrew after the election. De- 
New England banks followed immediately. | cember 17, 1860, $10,000,000 Treasury notes 
The Constitution of New York forbade the | were authorized: $5,000,000 brought 88; in 
Legislature passing any law to allow a bank | January $5,000,000 more brought 89 and 90. 
suspension, but the judges of the Supreme | February 8, 1861, a loan of $25,000,000 was 
Court agreed to grant no injunction against | authorized; on March 2, another loan of 
a bank unless there should appear to be | $10,000,000 was voted, or Treasury notes to 
fraud. The Northern and Eastern banks re- | the amount of this and all unissued loans: 
sumed in December. The Pennsylvania Leg- | $35,300,000 were issued. In March Secreta- 
islature authorized suspension until May.) ry Chase refused bids under 94. In May 
Of nine banks at New Orleans only four sus- | $5,000,000 Treasury notes were sold under 
pended for a few days. 

This crisis was short, sharp, and severe.| * Wirth treats his readers to an account of the pur- 
It never touched the productive powers of | chase of the Wisconsin eee for reed by 
the country. It is the only one in our his-| ee Crome and Milwaukee Ralroudp-4) and he 
tory on a currency approximately of specie 


cality from the newspapers of the post-panic period, 
value. The recovery was rapid, and the when extravagances in that direction were in order. 
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onerous conditions, and May 25 the banks 
took $6,400,000 in bonds at 8&5 to 93, and 
$2,200,000 Treasury notes at par. July 4 
Congress met in extra session. On the 17th 
they voted to issue $50,000,000 non-interest- 
bearing demand notes, receivable for all 
dues; also 7.30 notes; also a loan at six 
per cent. to fund the same; and August 5, 
another loan. The Secretary proposed a di- 
rect tax of $30,000,000. Congress voted and 
apportioned $20,000,000, of which $8,000,000 
fell on the seceded States. August 5 the 
tariff was extended. After Bull Run the six 
per cent. stocks were at 884. August 19 the 
banks agreed to take $50,000,000 Treasury 
notes under conditions unfavorable to the 
government, and two months later to take 
$50,000,000 more. In November they took 
six per cent. bonds at 89, under still harder 
conditions. 

The morale of the nation was now high. 
The war feeling was strong, and the enthu- 
siasm had only settled down into determi- 
nation. The Secretary of the Treasury 
reported an enormous deficit, and did not 
propose any way to deal with it. He look- 
ed wistfully toward paper issues, but re- 
jected that plan. He proposed a national 
bank system, but such a moment did not 
seem propitious for reconstructing the bank- 
ing system of the country. A run on the 
banks and an export of specie began in De- 
cember. On the 30th all the banks sus- 
pended. Specie was at one or two per cent. 
premium. 

December 24, 1861, duties on tea, coffee, 
and sugar were raised. February 12, 1362, 
$10,000,000 demand notes were issued, like 
those of July 17, 1861. February 25, 1862, 
$500,000,000 of 5-20 bonds were authorized. 
The same act established a sinking fund of 
one per cent. on the debt, and provided for 
the issue of $150,000,000 of non-interest-bear- 
ing notes (“ greenbacks”), legal tender, con- 
vertible into six per cent. bonds. This was 
the Legal Tender Act. It was passed as a 
temporary war measure, under the stress of 
necessity. There was necessity for money, 
a necessity which had been neglected three 
months too long, but there was no necessi- 
ty for a legal tender law. It was another 
illustration of Daniel Webster’s saying, 
when a paper bank was proposed in 1815, 
“A strong impression that something must 
be done is the origin of many bad meas- 
ures.” The old demartd notes were to be 
withdrawn. As they were received for 
duties, they bore the same premium as 
gold. The Secretary was also authorized 
to receive deposits at five per cent. to the 
amount of $25,000,000, raised March 17, 1862, 
to $50,000,000, July 11, 1862, to $100,000,000, 
and June 30, 1864, to $150,000,000, and six 
per cent. interest allowed. July 11, 1862, 
$150,000,000 more legal tenders were voted, 
and the provision of the act of February 25 





for funding them in six per cent. bonds was 
omitted. Those of February 25 were to be 
recalled. The first issue of legal tenders 
was in April, 1862. As they were issued, 
gold rose and all specie disappeared. An 
effect was produced at first just like that 
noticed above as following the opening of 
the California mines, but the paper did not 
distribute itself over the world. It threw 
American prices out of relation to those of 
the rest of the world; that is tu say, it dis- 
turbed all the relations of value and ex- 
change, both internally and externally. 
July 1, 1862 (just a year too late), an act 
was passed laying internal taxes. This 
was extended by acts of March 3, 1863, June 
30, 1864, March 3, 1865. The last provided 
for a commission to investigate the subject 
of internal revenue. 

March 17, 1862, an act was pagsed author- 
izing the purchase of coin, which was nec- 
essary until the “old demand notes” were 
all paid in. The act of March 1, 1862, au- 
thorized certificates of indebtedness. July 
14,1862, duties were raised “temporarily.” 

The act of July 17, 1862, provided for an 
issue of stamps to be used as “change,” but 
they were inconvenient, and the act of 
March 3, 1863, provided for $50,000,000 of 
fractional notes. 

February 25, 1863, the National Bank Act 
was passed, authorizing $300,000,000 of bank 
capital, to be distributed, half of it by 
banking capital, and half of it by popula- 
tion. An act approved July 12, 1870, added 
$54,000,000, and provided for withdrawing 
and redistributing an excess above the quo- 
ta held in New York and the East. This 
last was found impracticable. The act of 
January 14, 1875, removes all restriction on 
the amount of capital. The $54,000,000 
were never taken up by those who had not 
their “ quota,” but are now in a fair way to 
be taken up by those who before had an ex- 
cess. Banking capital does not go by heads 
nor by square miles. 

October 5, 1865, there were sixty-six na- 
tional banks in operation. The system rap- 
idly absorbed nearly all the banks. The law 
required that country banks should hold fif- 
teen per cent. of their circulation and depos- 
its in greenbacks, and that the banks in the 
large redemption cities should hold twenty- 
five per cent. The banks were afterward 
allowed to count their reserves with their 
redemption agents as part of this reserve 
up to three-fifths of the required amount. 
The act of June 20, 1874, did away with this 
reserve, as far as circulation is concerned, 
and substituted a five per cent. reserve to 
be kept at Washington, where the redemp- 
tion takes place. 

The Comptroller of the Currency report- 
ed, December, 1874, that 2200 banks had 
been organized, 35 had failed, 137 wound 
up, 2028 remained. December 31, 1874, 
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there were 2027 banks in operation; cap- 
ital, $495,800,000 ; loans, $955,800,000 ; bonds 
to secure circulation, $412,900,000; specie, 
$22,400,000 ; United States Treasury certif- 
icates of deposit, $133,500,000 ; legal tend- 
ers, $82,700,000; five per cent. redemption 
fund, $16,900,000; circulation, $332,000,000 ; 
deposits, $682,800,000. 

In his report for 1862, the Secretary sus- 
tained his legal tender paper money by all 
the old paper money fallacies. He set his 
face against the “ gold speculators.” March 
3, 1863, a tax of one-half per cent. was laid 
on time sales of gold, and six per cent. per 
annum also for the time the contract had to 
run. June 20, 1864, gold trading was for- 
bidden. Gold rose from 199 on the 21st to 
230 on the 23d, and fell to 207 again. The 
act was repealed July 2. Nevertheless Mr. 
Stevens introduced a bill, December 6, 1864, 
declaring gold and paper equal, and laying 
a fine equal to the amount of the proposed 
transaction, and imposing six months’ im- 
prisonment on any one who should contract 
to sell notes for gold. This was tabled, hut, 
January 5, 1865, he tried to introduce the 
bill again. The opposition was so great 
that he withdrew it. It was not because 
he did not know of the English acts of 1811 
and 1812, and the fame of Mr. Vansittart. 
He did know of them. He specified those 
acts as laudable precedents, and wanted to 
imitate them, and he called Mr. Vansittart 
“the great financier.” 

Gold reached its highest point, 285, in 
July, 1864. Sales of American government 
stocks in Germany began in the summer of 
1864. Loans were being contracted contin- 
ually which it is not thought necessary to 
enumerate here. They were being “ float- 
ed” by the redundant paper in the hands of 
the people. The debt, June 1, 1866, was 
$2,800,000,000. The greenbacks out were 
$402,100,000. The national bank notes were 
$280,000,000. The fractional currency was 
$27,300,000. In May, 1865, gold fell to 140. 

The act of June 30, 1864, limited the 
amount of greenbacks to $400,000,000, and 
such part of $50,000,000 more as might be 
needed to redeem temporary loans. A gen- 
eral resolution in favor of contraction and 
resumption passed December 18, 1865, by 144 
to 6; but a measure allowing the Secretary 
to withdraw $10,000,000 in six months, and 
thereafter $4,000,000 per month, was lost, 
and only passed, on reconsideration, by 83 to 
52, April 14,1866. This stiff and arbitrary 
measure had no principle of sound finance 
in it except that it went in the right direc- 
tion. If the Secretary had been allowed a 
tithe of the immense discretion allowed in 
creating debt and issues two years before, 
he could have withdrawn $200,000,000 in 
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paper. The crisis in England in the spring 
of 1866, and the war on the Continent in the 
summer of that year, caused some stringency 
here, and set the gold premium in activity. 
In February, 1868, McCulloch’s contraction 
was suspended by order of Congress. He 
had reduced the greenbacks to $356,000,000, 
at which point they stood until October, 
1872, when Mr. Boutwell, who affirmed that 
the $44,000,000 so withdrawn were under 
his control, issued $5,000,000 of them to cor- 
rect a stringency in Wall Street. It took 
him all winter to get them back. The sum 
remained $356,000,000 until the crisis of 1873, 
when it was raised to $382,000,000, The act 
of January 14, 1875, set that sum as the limit, 
allowed national banks to be formed to any 
extent, and to issue notes for ninety per 
cent. of the bonds deposited, and greenbacks 
to the amount of eighty per cent. on the 
additional notes issued are to be withdrawn 
until greenbacks are reduced to $300,000,000. 

March 2, 1867, for the third time in our his- 
tory, a general bankruptcy !aw was passed. 

March 3, 1865, the tariff was raised to com- 
pensate for internal taxes. July 13, 1866, in- 
ternal taxes were re-arranged and somewhat 
reduced. This is the act under which Hon. 
D. A. Wells became special commissioner. 
The office expired by limitation June 30, 
1870. Internal taxes were reduced by the 
acts of March 2, 1867, which exempted in- 
comes under $1000; February 3, 1868, which 
repealed the tax on cotton; July 20, 1868, 
which reduced and re-adjusted the taxes; 
and by the act of July 14, 1870, which was 
a grand reduction. The income tax expired 
by limitation in 1871. The act of July 14, 
1870, also reduced duties somewhat (pig- 
iron $9 to $7 per ton). Up to this time the 
protective system had been steadily extend- 
ed by acts which have been left out of the 
present review as belonging more to com- 
merce than finance. The duty on tea and 
coffee was repealed in 1872, and a ten per 
cent. reduction over a number of important 
articles was made. In the session of 1874-75 
two acts were passed increasing and extend- 
ing duties. The result is that the balance 
which should exist between internal and 
customs duties in a sound system of taxa- 
tion has been more and more destroyed, 
that the customs duties have been placed 
too high and on too many articles to be pro- 
ductive of revenue, and that there is no sys- 
tem or principle in the present taxes at all. 
They weigh very heavily on the people with- 
out furnishing adequate revenue to the gov- 
ernment. 

The act of March 3, 1865, provided for fund- 
ing Treasury notes in 5-20’s. This went on 
through 1865, 1867, and 1868. Hence the 


5-20’s of those years. The act of July 14, 


two years without annoyance, for at that | 1870, provided for issuing $200,000,000 in 
time every one expected it, and there was | bonds at five per cent., $300,000,000 in bonds 
| 

at four and a half per cent., and $1,000,000,000 


no credit structure yet built on the inflated 
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in bonds at four per cent., in order by ex- 
changes to reduce the interest paid. This 
is now being partly carried out through 
the “Syndicate.” March 30, 1867, $7,000,000 
were paid for Alaska, and July 8, 1870, four 
per cent. certificates for $678,000 were is- 
sued to pay Massachusetts her old claims 
against the United States from the war of 
1812. The principal of the debt January 
30, 1875, was $2,242,301,082 43, besides $64,- 
623,512 issued to railroads. 

By the act of March 3, 1863, the Supreme 
Court was to have ten members, and a new 
judge was appointed. The act of July 23, 
1266, provided that no new appointments 
should be made until the number of judges 
was reduced to seven. By the act of April 
10, 1869, to take effect the first Monday in 
December, the court was to consist of eight 
judges and a chief justice. The case of 
Hepburn v. Griswold,* involving the con- 
stitutionality of the Legal Tender Act as to 
contracts made before its passage, was de- 
cided in conference November 27, 1869, by 
the Chief Justice and seven associates. One 
of these, Judge Grier, resigned February 1, 
1870, and the decision against the constitu- 
tionality of the act as applied to the con- 
tracts mentioned was announced February 
7. Judge Strong was appointed February 
18, 1270, and Judge Bradley March 21, 1870. 
The re-argument of Knox v. Lee, involving 
the decision just mentioned, took place in 
December, 1870.t Judge Miller read the de- 
cision of the majority affirming the constitu- 
tionality of the law, Chase, Nelson, Clifford, 
and Field dissenting.t 

In September, 1869, a corner in gold was 
made which belongs to the financial history 
of the country, for it was the legitimate 
fruit of the existing financial system. It 
issued in a panic September 23 (“ Black Fri- 
day”), when the Secretary of the Treasury 
intervened by a sale of gold to put a stop 
to the proceedings of a clique of character- 
less speculators. A panic in stocks follow- 
ed, and a number of important failures. 

The coinage law of February 21, 1853, 
fixed the weight of silver coins for frac- 
tional parts of a dollar at 384 grains to the 
dollar, 0.900 fine; legal tender for five dollars. 
It also put a seigniorage of one-half of one 
per cent. on gold coined. The effect was to 
send gold to England or France, where there 
was no seigniorage and lower mint charges.§ 
The act of February 12, 1873, reconstructs the 
coinage and mint laws entirely. The only 
silver dollar is the trade dollar of 420 grains 
standard, not meant to circulate here, but in 
the East. It is worth one dollar when sil- 
ver is at $1.14285 per ounce standard, which 


* 8 Wall., 626. t 12 Wall. 457. 

t See 12 Wall., 528, note. 

§ The best criticism on this is in Ernest Seyd’s Sug- 
gestions in Reference to the Metallic Currency of the 
United States. London, 1871. 
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is just about the present price. The frac- 
tional coins were made to weigh 385.8 grains 
to the nominal dollar, so that two halves 
should just equal a five-frane piece. These 
coins are issued at $1.24414 per standard 
ounce, or 803} ounces for $1000, and are le- 
gal tender for five dollars. The gold dollar 
is yet the dollar of 1837, 23.22 grains fine, 
25.8 grains standard. 

The act of 1873 made the charge for coin- 
ing gold one-fifth of one per cent., but the 
second section of the act of January 14, 1875, 
repealed this, and left coinage of gold en- 
tirely free. The law of March 3, 1873, fixes 
the pound sterling for customs purposes at 
$4.8665, and prescribes that exchange be 
quoted $4 86, $4 87, etc. 

The stringency which had occurred in 
the fall of 1871 and 1872 was significant of 
the approaching absorption by expanding 
credit of the legally limited amount of pa- 
per currency. In the summer of 1873 the 
Granger agitation at the West frightened 
investors from railroad bonds, and crippled 
the enterprises which depended on the con- 
tinuance of these investments for funds. 
The rebuilding of Chicago and Boston had 
also caused a great absorption of circula- 
ting capital. September 8 the New York 
Warehouse and Security Company failed, 
followed by one or two firms involved in 
railroad construction. Confidence in per- 
sons known to be burdened in this way was 
impaired, and a run on them for deposits 
began. September 18 Jay Cooke and Co. 
succumbed to this demand, and a panic fol- 
lowed. The country depositors began to 
run on their banks, though without pan- 
c. The country banks called for their bal- 
ances, and the city banks called their funds 
in from the brokers. On the 20th the Un- 
ion Trust Company suspended, followed by 
two or three other banks and trust compa- 
nies. The panic on the Exchange was so 
great that the Exchange was closed, and 
remained closed for ten days. The Gold 
Exchange closed on Monday the 22d, gold 
at 112. On the 20th the Associated Banks 
formed an alliance by which seven per cent. 
certificates were issued for seventy-five per 
cent. of the value of securities deposited 
by any bank, which certificates were good 
for Clearing-house balances; $22,000,000 of 
them were issued before the tide turned. 
The President and Secretary were in New 
York on the 2lst, but refused to draw on 
the $44,000,000. The Secretary ordered 
bonds to be bought as a measure of relief, 
and $12,000,000 were bought. This deple- 
ted the cash on hand, and before January 1 
he was obliged to issue over $26,000,000 of 
the $44,000,000 for current expenses. This 
carried the greenbacks up to $382,000,000. 
The suspension of paper payments by the 
banks lasted until November 22. Mean- 
while the crisis was affecting industry in 
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all forms. It produced a general doubt of 
the status and of the future. Hours of la- 
bor and wages were reduced and workmen 
discharged. The lack of reviving courage 
and enterprise has been very marked, and 
is due to nothing else than the general 
feeling that there can be no permanent 
cure until the financial problem is solved. 
The failures in 1873 were 5183, liabilities, 
$228,100,000; those in 1874, 5830, liabilities, 
$155,200,000. 
specified January 1, 1879, as the day for re- 
suming specie payments. 

The people of a new country are not like- 
ly to be very careful financiers. They have 
no traditions to carry down the warning of 
the past. They are not trained to look 
back or to look forward. They do not look 
back, because the great achievements of yes- 
terday only provoke a smile to-day. They 
do not look forward, because they trust 


1 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 





their power to deal with whatever may 
come. We must not expect what is incon- 
sistent with the conditions. If we look to 
the past, there has been great progress. The 
theories on which the colonists based their 
paper “banks” obtain attention from no so- 
ber men to-day. The banks, whatever their 
faults, are not like those of 1816, nor yet 
like those of 1836. On the other hand, we 


|are still struggling with the problems of 
The act of January 14, 1875, | 


currency and taxation and debt. A stu- 
dent of our past history can hardly expect 


| that these will be solved by a heroic effort, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
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but by a long and painful growth up to the 
conviction that financial make-shifts do not 
pay, and that the first condition of dealing 
successfully with financial difficulty is to 
get free exercise of the national productive 
powers. 

W. G. SUMNER. 


Yate Coiiece, New Haven, 





A Nobel. 
Br JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 





CHAPTER VI. 


Gy KINEO left forever his grandmoth- | 
& 


er’s Wigwam as soon as the state of his 
bruises permitted him to put a decent face 
upon the world. He departed southward, 
and his name was presently forgotten by 
most of the dwellers in Urmsworth. His 
parting with Garth was an enigmatic affair; 
nothing good or bad was predicable of it. 


was doubtful), and apparently her prejudices 
against Urmhurst were consumed along with 
it. At all events, she presented herself upon 
the cloven threshold the next morning as 
phlegmatically as though her invitation 
were but an hour old. Cuthbert received 
her with a corresponding equanimity; and 
for years afterward she was never known 


to stray a dozen rods beyond the kitchen 


There was a kind of sullen civility in Sam’s | 


bearing ; once or twice he covertly measured 
his late opponent with his eye, as though in 
search of what means had compassed his 
downfall. Garth, on the other hand, was 


|into youthhood. 


F . . ° o ; } 
withheld from cordiality only by Sam’s un- | 


accountable neglect frankly to own the 


falsehood of the slanderous assertion which | 


had occasioned their quarrel. The subject 
was not broached; and when the boys shook 


hands at separating, one of them, at least, | 


felt as if his hand were acting on its own 
responsibility. 

As for old Nikomis, she was inclined to be 
sulky. She cast an evil eye upon Garth; 
and though Mr. Urmson on his son’s behalf 
had equipped Sam pecuniarily and other- 
wise for his journey, she could not be in- 
duced to take up her abode under the roof 
of Urmhurst. Accordingly, she continued to 
practice medicine and magic for nearly a 
year and a half in her lonely wigwam; but 
the wigwam finally caught fire (whether ac- 
cidentally or by connivance of the old lady 


* Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 
1875, by Junttan Hawrnorne, in the office of the Li- 
brarian of Congress, at Washington. 


door. 

Meanwhile Garth had been growing in 
more ways than one. This was his anom- 
alous period: the child character was dis- 
solving, and the elements were re-forming 
He was unlike both his 
sarlier and later self, for the most part in- 
comprehensible by others, and to himself 
especially obscure. The composed gravity 
of demeanor which had characterized him 
from infancy was now exchanged for a 
somewhat restless and unsettled bearing. 
Even his taciturnity occasionally forsook 
him, and though he never became conversa- 
tional, he would from time to time let loose 
his speech in odd harangues, which seemed 
to begin and end in the middle and tend no- 
whither. In short, having disembarrassed 
himself of his fairy accoutrenients, he was 
trying to feel at ease in the homespun of 
every-day humanity, and beginning to spec- 
ulate upon his own possible use and signifi- 
cance in the social world. 

This tendency to investigate all forms of 
action and knowledge is prone to mischief; 
but in Garth there dwelt a foreboding that 
he should one day be wiser than now, and 
hence he often suspended his judgment and 
bided his time, lest his future should ridi- 
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cule his present. Nevertheless, he laid val- 
iantly about him on all sides, grasping at 
every thing to find his own; and it was fun- 
ny in what incongruous directions his grop- 
ing energies expanded themselves. 

Besides a curious diligence in book-learn- 
ing (though he seemed to study his lessons 


hope of their opening up some hidden proc- 
ess or suggestion), he was very zealous in 
chopping wood, digging potatoes, skating, 
riding, and canoeing, and moreover showed 
a fresh critical interest in flowers and for- 
ests, hills, streams, and clouds, insomuch 
that it began to be questioned in some quar- 
ters whether he might not turn out a natu- 
ralist. But his main ostensible occupation 
for several months previous to the domesti- 





and Urmhurst, it is said, seldom in its long 


administration. 

For the first week or so his mother showed 
him the what and how of his duties; and 
thereafter with such conscientious vigor 
were they done, they seemed never to have 
been done before. The steel knives looked 
like silver; cups and saucers, pots and pans, 
glistened and sparkled, and were never 
broken. The black oaken floors and wain- 
scoting, the brass candle brackets on the 
walls, the huge andirons, the table legs and 
chair runnels, shone with the polish of his 
potent rub. In the kitchen Garth wore a 
white paper cap and an apron, and rolled 
up his sleeves to the elbow. The dough 
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which he kneaded would rise up like Sam- | 


son in the night, lifting the kneading-board 
on its white shoulders. 
ed with all the warmth of his heart. Though 
his cookery was whimsical enough at first, 


it rapidly improved, until its main fault was | - 
While there still seemed | 


its extravagance. 
to be much to learn, Garth enjoyed his house- 
keeping and pursued it with ardor; but 
once he had thoroughly got the upper hand 
of it, its palpable and measurable delights 
palled upon him. He relinquished it ab- 
ruptly when Nikomis appeared ; but neither 
she nor her Irish assistant ever filled his 
place. 


ed much longer; the piquancy of classics 
and mathematics lived by dint of its elu- 
siveness ; his books enticed him by failing 


of nature that he found both incitement and 
gratification. 
his mother and amused his father; bound- 


less were the worth and wisdom whereto he | 


proposed to attain. About this time he 


possessed himself of the Bible, and read it | 


through with reverential avidity. His moth- 
er, indeed, from as long as he could remem- 
ber, had discoursed to him from the Psalms 
and Gospels; but he had listened rather to 


. ° ° e ° ° | 
not so much for their intrinsic sake as in 


cation of old Nikomis was housekeeping; | 


life has seen brighter days than under his | 


The meat was roast- | 


. ° . . ° . | 
His interest in intellectual diversions last- 


to satisfy him; but it was only in his wooing | 


His lofty ambitions charmed | 
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her tones than her words, and been more 
impressed by the acknowledged solemnity 
of the hour than by the sacred teachings 
| themselves. Now, for the first time, he ap- 
| proached the Book independently, drawing 
|his own conclusions and creeds from what 
| he read. 

Probably they were unorthodox; at all 
events, an experiment which Cuthbert per- 
mitted the minister to make upon the young 
student issued remarkably. It appears that 
Garth had never been to church, his father 
(who certainly behaved in some respects 
like the incorrigible heretic that Mr. Graeme 
declared him to be) declining to force the 
| boy’s will in the matter, and Garth himself 
being daunted by the faces of the congre- 
gation. However, his grandfather, having 
obtained his ear, bellowed into it to such 
good effect that the youngster became as 
eager as he had heretofore been reluctant to 
sit in a pew; and the ensuing Sunday morn- 
ing he accordingly presented himself in the 
white-steepled village meeting-house, and 
took his place in hushed expectation. 

It is as likely as not that most people on 
their first appearance in what is called the 
house of God find it a rather strange-look- 
ing place. Garth was abashed by the open- 
| ness of the pews, his notions of worship be- 
ing associated with privacy. How could 
any one be expected to open his heart to 
the Lord with fifty or sixty people looking 
on? Just as he had arrived at the conclu- 
sion that this must be merely a sort of ante- 
| chamber, where he was to await admission 
to some hallowed interior tabernacle, the 
| white-headed pastor rose up tower-like in his 
pulpit, and, to Garth’s amazement, began to 
rumble forth a prayer. Glancing around, 
he saw the congregation’s face in its hands 
~a gesture which he plausibly attributed 
to the universal embarrassment caused by 
| poor Mr. Graeme’s barefaced conduct. No 
one interfered to stop him, however, and 
| the prayer went on, Garth blushing anew at 

every fresh invocation. <A brief pause fol- 
| lowed, and the neophyte noticed a general 
| coughing, rustling, and brandishing of hand- 
| kerchiefs—efforts on the part of the scandal- 
ized congregation to recover their equanim- 
ity. But now the hoary offender appeared 
once more, seemingly unabashed, and read 
a hymn, the sing-song piety of which struck 
his youthful hearer as being in as bad taste 
as the prayer, though otherwise less offen- 
|sive. It will scarcely be believed, but the 
assemblage, instead of signifying their dis- 
approval by a unanimous sigh, or even by 
significant silence, rose like one man to their 
feet, and, to the accompaniment of music, 
sang aloud the very words which had just 
been read! After this Garth began to real- 
ize his position. He stood solitary in a cal- 
lous and unsympathetic crowd, and experi- 
1 the fine pain of finding himself at 
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utter odds with his neighbors, without the 
power of believing himself in the wrong. 

It was a long morning to him; even the 
physical discomfort of the narrow seat be- 
came almost intolerable. The minister’s ser- 
mon was a revelation, though by no means 
such a one as he had intended it to be. It 
was said, indeed, that the discourse was one 
of the most stimulating which the venerable 
gentleman had been known to pronounce 
for many years past; and it is probable that 
the sight of Garth’s emotion, which was 


manifest enough, but whose nature be en- | 


tirely misconceived, may have spurred the 
preacher to unwonted exertions. With the 
lusty good-fellowship of long familiarity, 


the good man rang the changes upon the | 
Divine name, and critically interpreted the | 


Divine acts and intentions. The boy was 
visited to his depths with the hot glow of 
shame, sorrow, and indignation. He dared 
not confess to himself what he thought of 
his grandfather; but what to say of a con- 
gregation which could not only unresisting- 
ly endure this indecent profanation, but in 
several instances (or else Garth’s eyes and 
ears deceived him) eould actually go to sleep 
under it! Fora season the youth mistrust- 
ed and disliked his kind; as for his grand- 
father, he had it in mind to hold an interview 
with him after service was over, and show 
him logical cause why he should abandon 
the clerical profession at once and forever. 

By good luck, however, the meeting was 
prevented. The first person who caught 
Garth’s eye when the congregation rose to 
disperse was Miss Margaret Danver, and he 
could not resist the impulse to claim her 
sympathetic hearing for his wrongs. She 
walked demurely away with him, and they 
spent a suggestive hour by the rocky mar- 
gin of the river. 

It was about the middle of March; the 
snows had been melted by a week of heavy 
rain, and now for a few days the tempera- 
ture had been of almost summery warmth. 
The trees were beginning to put forth small 
greenish-brown knots of buds in fond hope 
of spring. 
tic, and the river was swollen beyond prece- 
dent, and rushed in tumultuous rapids over 
its headlong bed. The village stood on an 
eminence far above the lake, and the descent 
thither was in places very abrupt. The 
stream, in fact, was a succession of low wa- 
ter-falls, alternating with irregular inclined 


stretches ; it turned one or two mill-wheels | 
above the town, but for the last four miles | 


In 


or so of the course it ran unimpeded. 


the summer and autumn months this part 
of it was useful only in an esthetic sense, 
being highly picturesque; in the spring 
freshets the wood-cutters sometimes floated 
logs down to the lake ; but the rapids were 
generally considered impassable to the skill- 
fulest canoe. 
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The ground was moist and elas- | 





Half a mile below the village was a littl 
shed, rudely built with four uprights and a 
thatching of twigs and bark. Here Garth 
during the last few weeks had been build- 
| ing a birch canoe ; it was his first independ- 

ent: effort at the craft, but he had succeeded 
remarkably well in combining strength with 
lightness. It now lay on the stocks, com- 
plete save for a few ornamental additions. 
The two young folks, whose path had insen- 
sibly conducted them hither, seated them- 
selves, by mutual consent, beneath the shed. 

“How will you get the boat to the lake, 
Mr. Garth ?” inquired Madge. 

“T can carry it on my head; it is light 
enough.” 

“Tf I were a man,” returned she, glancing 
at him with her provoking dark eyes, “1 

would make it carry me!” 

Both she and Garth had been growing 
older during the past eighteen months, he in 
| his way and she in hers; but Madge was 
| more mature than her companion, in aspect 
;as in manner. She was barely fifteen, yet 

might almost have been called a young 
woman. Her beauty had long ceased to be 
childish; it had distinctness and definite 
character, and even outdid its early promise. 
It seemed a pity that so much human charm 
should be cooped up in secluded Urmsworth; 
,and perhaps this view of her lot had sug- 
gested itself in some small degree to Madge 
herself. Her admirers—for the circumstance 
that Garth was foremost among these could 
not close the eyes of the rest to so much 
| beauty—found her more capricious than of 
|yore. She had ideas beyond them, devel- 
| oped a demurely satirical vein at their ex- 
pense, but occasionally electrified them by a 
subtle bit of flattery, which to deserve they 
| must needs be guilty of some indiscretion 
that rendered them more open to demure 
satire than ever. 

| Her relations with Garth were a little un- 
orthodox. They were not formally betroth- 
ed. Not that parental obduracy prevented, 
| but, rather, a reasonable sense of the ludi- 
crous. The children were altogether too 
| young when their affection first declared it- 
self; and without questioning the wisdom 
of their choice, Mr. Urmson asked them with 
winning gravity whether they had not bet- 
ter wait, before settling their destiny be- 
yond recall, until a somewhat broader ex- 
perience should render their decision a finer 
mutual compliment. This refined logic cap- 
tured Garth; it suggested opportunities of 
self-sacrifice, for which (in the belief, prob- 
ably, that they were of rare occurrence in 
this happy world) he had at that time a 
lusty appetite. Madge was acquiescent 
| likewise, though whether on the strength 
of her own constancy or of Garth’s does not 
appear. It was arranged, at all events, that 
while they were to remain as dear to each 
| other (within respectable limits) as they 
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liked, they were nevertheless free, for a cer- 
tain unspecified period, to reconsider the 
matter. 

With Madge this plan worked sweetly ; 
she was very unrepining and cheerful ; but 
n Garth it was possibly the occasion of much 
»f the restlessness which had characterized 
him of late. Madge, in one way or another, 
kept him fermenting. She wanted Garth 
to be something great, and he too desired 
eminence; but their of what 
greatness is did not precisely accord, her in- 
fluence was rather to agitate than to direct 
him. It was not in his hours of mental ex- 
altation that she most admired him; but 
when he was physically aroused and kindled 
—when, perchance, she had worked him up 
to a burst of fiery passion—then would she 
tremble and rejoice and deem him a true 
hero. Here, however, they were playing at 
cross-purposes. All Garth’s early training, 
as well as his innate morality, led him to 
keep down the very part of his nature which 
it was Madge’s aim to stimulate. What de- 


since ideas 


lighted her was a source of remorse to him; | 


she was, in a certain sense, the embodiment 
of those tendencies in him against which all 
his nobler traits were embattled. 

Of course Garth had never regarded her 
in this light; nor is it to be supposed that 
she herself was consciously amenable to 
blame. Nevertheless, the misunderstanding 
caused trouble. Garth was constantly non- 
plused at the failure of what was best in 
himself to interest her or gain her sympa- 
thy. He had not yet made the perilous dis- 


covery that what Cuthbert would have call- | 


ed his*old Adam was most pleasing to her; 
but the fact, though unrecognized, must still 
have had an ill effect. Its tendency would 


be gradually to undermine the hardly erect- | 


ed barriers of self-control. 

His spiritual ferments, grafted on a sin- 
gularly robust and healthy physical consti- 
tution, sometimes imposed on him the ne- 
cessity of putting his nerves to a great 


strain by way of recovering his natural | 
It was a wholesome instinct, | 
the slighting of which had very likely been 


equilibrium. 


at the bottom of the wildest and deadliest 
freaks of some of his Urmson ancestors. 
Garth, from time to time arriving at a point 
in his course beyond which all ordinary 
methods failed to advance him, would in- 
dulge in one of his thunder-storms, and come 
out with a clear sky. The feats of physical 


skill and daring which he accomplished on | 


such occasions might have made him the 
talk of the neighborhood; but he never 


spoke of them, shunned spectators, and for | 


his own part placed little value upon them 
objectively; their best merit, to his appre- 
hension, lay in their soothing effect on his 
inward turmoil. Had he understood how 


much they would have elevated him in 


Madge’s estimation, he might have been 
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more communicative on the subject; but 
even she seldom found him out. He would 
be more serene and sunny the next time 
they met, and that was all. 

But Madge’s affection was eager for sen- 
sation; she wanted the assurance that her 
lover was better than any other girl’s; and 
if he neglected to keep her provided with 
continual examples of his prowess, she was 
apt to become intractable and coquettish. 
On this particular Sunday Garth found her 
especially unsatisfactory. She had made 
fun of his indignation at the scandalous 
practices of the church, and on his drop- 
ping that subject she had teased him with 
problematic half-utterances, beginning fre- 
quent sentences only to break them off in 
the middle, and being besought to finish 
them, replying, “Oh, it is no matter.” But 
for the circumstance that the girl never 
looked so fascinating as when engaged in 
this sort of tormenting, Garth would have 
been less patient of it; but he worshiped 
her beauty, and was largely controlled by it. 

Had he been of a jealous inclination, he 
might have been more than usually disturb- 
ed, however, for Madge’s broken hints could 


| certainly have been interpreted to portend 


a fresh adjustment, to say no more, of the 


relations between them. His unsuspicious 


| temper saved him from this; but he began 


to apprehend that the combination of dis- 
appointments would end in sending him off 
‘on one of his escapades, and he was ready 
to take up with the first suitable scheme 
that suggested itself. 

“Tt’s well you are not a man,” he said, in 
answer to Madge’s last assertion, “for no 
man or woman could take a canoe down 
those rapids.” 

“An Indian could do it,” she rejoined. 
“Have you never heard? An Indian, long 
ago—it was when your ancestor first came 
here, and had killed this Indian’s brother— 


|ran to this river, and jumped into his ca- 


noe, and went down safely to the lake. 
you believe that, Mr. Garth ?” 

“Tf he believed he could do it, I believe 
he did it,” replied the boy, after a pause, 
gazing on the whirling eddies. ‘“ Where 
| did you hear it ?” 

“Oh, the descendant of that Indian came 
| and told me,” said she, tossing her head and 
\laughing. “But no doubt it is true, as you 

say, that no white man could have done 
such a thing.” 

Garth remained so long silent upon this 
that Madge, becoming impatient, jumped up 
,and declared she must go home to dinner. 
Garth hardly seemed to be aware of her, but 
on his rising, in a preoccupied manner, to 
escort her to the village, she insisted upon 
returning alone, and ere she was out of sight 
the other had relapsed into his reverie. 

By-and-by the boy arose and sauntered 
home along the moist wood paths, and ate 
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his cold dinner with philosophic indiffer- 
ence. His late heat against church abuses 
seemed to have passed away ; he was absent- 
eyed and laconic. 

“Shall youattend prayer-meeting, Garth ?” 
inquired his father, after helping him to the 
last of the bread pudding. “It begins at 
half past seven.” 

Garth pushed away his plate, and assumed 
one of his favorite positions—leaning back 
in his chair, with his hands clutching the 
thick hair on either side of his head. This 
was the first allusion to the morning’s ex- 
periences which had passed between them. 

“Church is not good for me,” he said, sen- 
tentiously. 

“What was the sermon about, my dear ?” 
asked Mrs. Urmson, from the deep window- 
seat. 

Garth shook his head solemnly, but seem- 
ed averse to any more definite reply. At 
length he said to his father, “You never go 
to church.” 

“T did when I was a boy, and heard all 
your grandfather’s sermons; but now Iam a 
grown-up invalid, and could preach sermons 
myself if I chose.” 

The young Urmson shook his head once 
more, and fell into a brown-study; but 
finally he clambered out to ask a question : 
“Ts there no way of going to church alone ?” 

“You must ask Mr. Graeme,” returned 
Cuthbert. 

“T did not feel at chureh this morning. 
Can people make themselves feel at church? 
I feel so when I do not expect it. Last win- 
ter I skated alone on the lake at night, and 
skated over a thin place where the water 
was deep. The ice broke behind me as I 
went. Then, all at once, I felt—as I 
thought I was to feel this morning. I seem- 
ed to understand all sorts of beautiful and 
holy things, and every thing seemed to 
mean— It was like that psalm you taught 
me, mamma,” concluded Garth, rather ab- 
ruptly; and then, the momentary silence 
revealing to him his own ill-worded garru- 
lity, he blushed uncomfortably, and, in his 
confusion, fairly retreated from the room. 

“Dear me! to think of the dear child be- 
ing on the thin ice alone at night! What 
if he had tumbled in!” said his mother, 
with an apprehensive shudder. Cuthbert 
laughed in his ambiguous, unexpected fash- 
ion. 

“Have you no solicitude for poor grand- 
papa?” demanded he. “He will become 
prematurely aged, I fear, from disappoint- 
ment at the constant miscarriage of his ex- 
cellent plans about this impracticable boy. | 
Such of them as are not still-born develop 
in a manner the most alien to his inten- 
tions.” 

“Garth is very strange sometimes; I al- 
most think I hardly understand the dear 
child. And think, my husband,” continued 


Martha, laying her knitting on her lap, “ he 
won’t be a child much longer! 
me feel old to remember it.” 
The eyes of husband and wife met, and 
each, for the first time, perhaps, realized 
that the other’s hair was growing gray, 
She was fifty, he fifty-five. They had wed- 
ded at middle age, but with young hearts, 
and their love remaining youthful, they had 
scarce taken heed of time. Cuthbert, who 
as a boy had been delicate, and who had re- 
turned from his foreign travels with what 
appeared a consumptive tendency, showed 
more signs of age in his small and rather 
meagre figure than in his face, which, de- 
spite frequent flittings of asomewhat whim- 
sical humor, possessed an inward kindliness 
and serenity of expression that went far to 
annul wrinkles and grizzled locks. Martha 
was quite as tall as her husband, and con- 
siderably more ample in her proportions. 
She was a quiet, sane, and wholesome soul, 
with dark level eyebrows and a tender, 
motherly countenance. She seemed rather 
to have mellowed than to have aged with 
time ; nevertheless, the immaculate white- 
ness of her invariable cap presented yearly 
less and less contrast to the smooth hair be- 
low it; and latterly there had been a sort 
of occasional dimness—a passing, accident- 
al affection merely—of the eyes: nothing 
serious, and yet not so trifling but that it 
obscured the good lady’s sight to the gold- 
bowed spectacles which hovered not many 
months away. Cuthbert’s gray eyes still re- 
tained the brilliancy of youth; and, indeed, 
other appearances to the contrary notwith- 
standing, the grasp of life was far stronger 
in him than in his gentle spouse. He had 
always believed the contrary; and at this 
moment, perhaps, regarding her with the 


It makes 





| musing half-smile which was wont to curl 


up one corner of his fine mouth, he flattered 
himself with an ungenerous resignation to 
the Providence which should see fit to re- 
move him first. 

“Yes, it’s time we stopped playing old 
people,” said he; “let us in future content 
ourselves with being the children that we 
really are. How else shall we have the face 
to put down in Garth this insolent assump- 
tion of being sixteen years old? Strange? 
Why, yes, his church-going notions are cer- 
tainly such as no sensible person—like your 


father, for instance—could countenance for 
| ry 
| amoment, much less comprehend. We must 


try to keep them secret as long as possible. 
Meanwhile, all things considered, I am glad 


| there is no rotten ice in the neighborhood 


this evening. It is full moon to-night, and 
Garth might have taken it into his head to 


| go to a prayer-meeting, after all!” 


Martha resumed her knitting, with an in- 


| dulgent smile. Her husband, in some of his 


moods, had ever been an agreeable mystery 
to her. 
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“ Cotton,” he remarked, abruptly, after a 
pause, looking fixedly on the page of his 
book, “Miss Danver will soon be of mar- 
riageable age.” 

“But not our boy, for many years,” re- 
turned Mrs. Urmson, with a certain alacrity. 

“ Poor Margaret !” 

“ Why, you know the children are not en- 
gaged,my dear.” Here Mrs. Urmson stopped 
to shift her needles. “ Not that Madge is 
not very pretty, and always seems sweet— 
though somehow I don’t feel as well ac- 
quainted with her as I dare say she tries to 
make me.” Mrs. Urmson knitted a row in 
silence, and then added, “ Of course I don’t 
mean that she would be likely to change 
her mind, my dear.” 

“Poor Sam Kineo !” 

“Has he come back ?” cried Mrs. Urmson, 
dropping her knitting. 

“Not that I know of,” replied her hus- 
band, stroking his nose. “ Oh,whatasphinx 
you are! You never say half you mean, and 
that but in enigmas. So you think Garth 
had better go through college before there 
shall be a Mrs. Garth ?” 

“Oh dear! College? Why, have we 
thought of that before ?” 

“To be sure, I believe not. But we will 
mention it to Garth to-morrow.” 

“Garth in college—dear me! But per- 
haps, after all, it might be best,” murmured 
Mrs. Urmson over her rhythmic needles. 
Cuthbert smiled apart to his book, and, so 
far as words were concerned, the subject 
dropped. 

Meanwhile the youth in question lingered 
in retirement, and went early to bed. Per- 
haps he slept; but whether or not, he was 
awake at midnight, and let himself silently 
out of his bedroom window. The round 
moon, looking as if fresh issued from some 
celestial mint, rode above the black tops of 
the naked trees and the gloomy clumping 
of the pines. There was no wind, and noth- 
ing seemed to move save Garth and his 
shadow. These traveled along in company, 
sometimes losing each other in dark places, 
but always together in the moonlight. Pro- 
ceeding swiftly, they were soon on the bank 
of the stream, beside the little shed in which 
the canoe lay. Garth carried the canoe to 
the water’s edge, slipped off his shoes and 
his shirt, and having run the buoyant craft 
below a little point where an eddy set back 
against the stream, he stepped lightly into 
the round hole amidships, grasped the pad- 
die, and in another moment was away. The 
wind of his going blew his hair backward. 
The canoe seemed to be snatched onward by 
invisible hands. 

A few yards ahead the great uprooted 
stump of a tree was sweeping along, rolling 
over and over, whirling about, and tossing 
its knotted black feelers toward the quiet 
moon like a drowning thing. Garth, in its 


wake, sat like an ivory statue, bending a 
little forward, the paddle dividing the wa- 
ter like a fish’s tail behind. He appeared 
to himself stationary, all the world in mad 
race and wheel around him: only he and 
the moon stood still. Now a black jag of 
rock rushed toward him through the foam 
to dash him to pieces; now it swerved sud- 
denly from its path, and shot by him with 
a hiss. But the stump had thrown out a 
twisted root, and catching a moment, had 
swung round, and now lay side by side 
with the canoe—an uncomfortable compa- 
gnon de voyage. After a breathless minute 
the branches of a fallen tree which lay half 
across the stream met the stump with a 
crash, and before they could disengage, the 
canoe was in advance. It was but a short 
start, however, and Garth heard thenceforth 
an unseen monster roaring and splashing 


| close astern. 


Though keeping his eyes unswervingly to 
the front, he was observant of every thing. 
He felt transcendently awake, every faculty 
full of life and quietly alert. The rush and 
wild tumult gave him repose, and he ab- 
sorbed the power that seemed to threaten 
him. He was not at the mercy of the wa- 
ters, but they bore him as slaves their mas- 
ter. The river flowed as he pleased. What 
seemed.-his peril was but proof of his power. 
The boy felt no flurry of excitement, no con- 
fused throbbing of brain or stiffness of move- 
ment. He marked the bubbles and foam 
which slowly fell behind him; the spinning 
eddies crossed his course without diverting 
it. He was conscious of the reeling banks, 
their blackness traversed here and there by 
a gleam of moonlight. The night air through 
which he clove his way struck cool on his 
naked breast, as the river on the birchen 
bows of the canoe. His shadow lay motion- 
less on the boiling water to the right. He 
was at one with nature, and therefore se- 
cure; a human being, and therefore above 
security. He was inwardly tickled with 
spiritual laughter; he sat at ease while the 
world buzzed for his delight like a top. 
Down, plunging downward through the 
ghostly forest, leaping the unknown fall, 
slipping swallow-like athwart the whizzing 
rapids! During the swift ten minutes of 
his three-mile journey Garth drank so deep 
of the vigorous splendor of life as to sweet- 
en and elate him for years thereafter. 

Near the mouth of the stream, where it 
hurled itself into the lake, there rose a 
rocky eminence crowned with hemlock. It 
commanded a view of the last half mile or 
so of the channel, including the last and 
highest of the falls. At the moment that 
Garth, coming round the bend above, enter- 
ed upon this stretch, two persons happened 
to be standing on this eminence, beneath 
| the shadow of the trees. 
| “Look! look at that!’ exclaimed one, 
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catching at her companion’s shoulder. “Ah! | 
I know who it is.” 

Downward swept the slender canoe, now 
eclipsed in the shadow of a tall pine, now | 
glancing into the moonshine, which gleam- 
ed white on the arms and shoulders of its | 
occupant. As he came near, his face was | 
very plainly visible. It wore an expression | 
of composure which made its youthfulness 
impressive. 

“T knew it was he—he is beautiful !” whis- 
pered the feminine voice again. 

“He'll be drowned—you see!” muttered 
the other, somewhat angrily. “He’ll not | 
get over that last fall alive.” 

“He will! And if he does—” 

“What ?” 

“You may go back to where you came 
from alone. There will be no one like him | 
in the whole world.” 

In half a dozen seconds more, the canoe 
being within thirty yards of the brow of the 
fall, the girl’s companion sprang suddenly 
forward with his breath drawn for a shout. 
She divined his purpose on the instant, and 
before he could utter it had wound one arm 
round his throat, while the other hand was 
pressed over his lips. The cry, not wholly 
smothered, reached the boatman just as he 
balanced on the critical verge. The human 
note in it turned his glance aside a hair’s- 
breadth, and the paddle turned with it. The 
canoe leaped the fall a trifle aslant, plunged, 
and came up half full of water. Recover- 
ing his balance, Garth hurtled onward; but 
the serenity and proud superiority which 
had accompanied him thus far were gone. | 
He felt that he had passed through deadly 
peril. In fact, he had been thrown off the | 
track of his exaltation, and was at common- 
place once more. He never recollected (if 
he ever knew) what had broken the spell; 
but he realized what he had done, and won- 
dered at it, and perceived that in a thou- 
sand trials he might not once accomplish 
such a desperate voyage again. Meanwhile | 
he was swept out in a sinking condition to 
the lake, but paddling hastily shoreward, 
managed to founder in shallow water. He | 
got out, drew his canoe to the sandy beach, 
emptied it, and then resuming his seat, pad- 
dled quietly round the point out of sight. 

“Now you may go,” said the girl. “There 
is your boat; get in and row away. I like 
him best; I always did. I shall stay with | 
him. No one else can do the things he} 
does.” 

Her companion stood for a few moments 
apparently irresolute. At one time there 
was a gleam in his eyes that boded no good | 
to the young girl; but it passed away, and | 
he turned off with a short laugh. 

“Oh, very well, very well! You stay if | 
you like—but we'll see. I know you bet- | 
ter’n you know yourself. I know how to 
get you. We'll see, we'll see. Good-by 
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| lake toward far Wabeno. 


| it a more vivid beauty. 


| 


now. Don’t tell him what you meant— 
ha! ha!” 

Thus they parted, the girl hastening back 
through the woods to the home she had per- 
chance not thought to see so soon again, her 
late companion pulling solitary down the 
Garth too walk- 
ed home in lonely musings and scantiest at- 
tire; but so warmed with his adventure as 
not only to escape the cold which he de- 
served, but to bring him with so cheery a 
countenance to the breakfast table the next 
morning—a bearing so widely different from 
that which had characterized him the pre- 
vious afternoon—that his mother congratu- 
lated him on the improvement, and asked 


|him what pleasant dream he had been 


having. 
Garth, owing partly to a kind of shame- 
facedness about relating a feat which as- 


| tonished even himself in the retrospect, and 


partly because he knew it would greatly 
alarm his mother, though hearing it from 
the doer himself, over a huge plate of buck- 
wheats, said nothing about his late voyage, 
and it would probably never have been 
known to history had not Madge, who came 
up to the house that afternoon with the 
minister (she was the old gentleman’s fa- 
vorite parishioner, and he laid it to his own 
credit that she was the first of her family 
who had abjured the Roman Catholic faith 
for his hobby of Universalism), happened, 
by an apparently accidental question or al- 
lusion, to touch upon the topic of the canoe, 


}and thereupon presently elicit the whole 


marvelous tale. 

“You didn’t see any thing—not meet any 
one—not see any one, I mean?” asked she, 
after listening restlessly and with many 


| sidelong glances till the end. 


Garth shook his head. “Though after I 
had paddled into the cove,” he remarked, 
“and stowed away the canoe under the 
bushes, I remember thinking I saw a boat 
a good way out on the lake. But the moon 
dazzled on the water, and perhaps there was 
no boat.” 

“Perhaps it sank,” exclaimed Madge, a 
light coming forth in her face and lending 
Then she laughed 
and said, “What a strange boy you are! 
Why didn’t you tell me what you were go- 
ing to do yesterday ?” 

“T didn’t know I should do it till after 
you went home.” 

“Ah, but if I had known you were going 
to do it, perhaps I should have staid. And 
even now you told me only because I asked 
questions. Well, now I will tell every body.” 

“Pshaw! don’t,” said Garth, turning red. 

“Now listen,” returned she, holding up 
her finger. “ What is the use of doing brave 
and fine things if no one is to hear of them? 
If you were the greatest man in the world, 
and kept it all to yourself, how could I be 
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proud of you? Why, it is better people 
should think you do a great deal more than 
is really true, Mr. Garth. You do not know 
what you might lose by not telling people 
what you are, Sir.” 

“Nothing worth having, 
with some heat. 

“That is very rude and unkind! 
care nothing for me, after all?” 

“My dear, I love you,” returned he, with 
an earnestness less boyish than she had ever 
known in him before. “You speak without 
thinking. Yesterday I might have thought 
you did not care for me.” 

“Oh, you know I have always loved you,” 
asseverated she, feeling very truthful and 
melting. She liked him to overbear her. 
“Was I very disagreeable yesterday? I 
never will be so again. You don’t know 
how much I have—how much I would do 
for your sake, Garth.” 

“You could not do more than love me,” 
replied he; and wit! that they kissed very 
tenderly. 

“And now I may tell them, just this 
once ?” whispered the little Frenchwoman. 

“Oh yes,” said Garth, with a smile; “and | 
I think this will be the last thing you will 
ever have to tell.” 

“The last thing? but what do you 
mean ?” | 


, 


*answered Garth, 


So you 


“T sha’n’t do any more of those brave 
things, as you call them. I don’t feel any | 
more need of them, and I think they are 
silly.” 

Madge looked rather dismayed at this; 
but on second thoughts she ventured to be- 
lieve better of her young lover than his own 
account of himself, and meanwhile consoled 
herself by regaling the elders in the old} 
wainscoted parlor with so vivid an account 
of Garth’s exploit that one might have sup- 
posed that she had been an eye-witness of 
it, at the least. The parson chuckled glee- 
fully and slapped his venerable knee. 

“ Well, son-in-law, I guess it’s about time 
we sent him to college, sure enough! He’s 
outgrowing this place pretty fast—no doubt 
about that!-—-Run and fetch him in here, 
my little lady; we want to hold converse 
with him.—Ah, Cuthbert, my lad, he’s the 
old Urmson again, isn’t he? It comes out 
in him, root and branch !” 

There was some delay in Garth’s appear- 
ing; for Madge, having heard college men- 
tioned, had divined the rest, and forestall- | 
ing the announcement of his contemplated 
destiny to the youth, had then stopped for 
a few moments’ private discussion with him 
of the project. 

A rapid review in her own mind of the 
conditions of the question inclined her to 
favor it. College—collegian: was there 


not something vaguely imposing in the) 


terms? College was nearer the great out- 


side world than the little village of Urms- | 
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| worth—nay, it was itself a world. All the 


great ones of the earth, Madge had reason 
to believe, had been to college. Think of 
possessing a lover with collegiate claims to 
consideration! how superior to a mere vil- 
lager with never so many intrinsic virtues! 


| Virtue without le bel air was virtually of no 


virtue. One who hed traveled, seen and 
lived in places afar off, was graced with im- 
aginative charms lacking to him who had 
never strayed out of eye-shot. Madge had 
never seen a real foreigner, but she had her 
notions of what he would be like; and the 
foreign idea had potent attractions for her. 

It was just what Garth needed—that was 
plain. He was already the most desirable 
boy in the village; but there was an indef- 


inite universe beyond, which might contain 


sturdier rivals: he must make proof of them. 
It would be a little rash to pledge herself 
irrevocably to what might turn out to be, 


after all, but a secondary star in the firma- 
ment. 


The superior light would in that 
case be highly annoying. Let Garth go 
forth and prove himself a very sun, and all 
would be well. 

“T think it would be fine!” exclaimed 
she, giving words to the result only of her 
analysis. 

Garth too was fired by the idea; he had 
felt before now the yearning to get beyond 
his immediate horizon, and had occasionally 
wondered whether Sam Kineo appreciated 
his opportunities. Then college, learning, 


| scholarship—the means of becoming better 


and wiser than he was! The boy threw 
back his shoulders, and seemed already to 
respire a mightier atmosphere. But all at 


once he bethought himself. 


“College lasts four years. We sha’n’t see 
each other—” 

“Oh, but there will be holidays; and not 
to be able to see each other for a while 
will make the meeting pleasanter,” rejoined 
Madge, with a providence remarkable in so 
inexperienced a maiden. Garth looked her 
honestly in the face, but all he could see 
there was a wondrous harmony of curves 
and colors. He sighed, a boy’s sigh, for 
which he would have found it hard to give 
a reason, pulled his thick hair musingly for 
a few moments, and with another look—of 
simple loving confidence this time—but with 
no more words, he betook himself to the 
parlor. 

The conference there went off smoothly 
enough, the minister declaring with ele- 
phantine playfulness that it was all Madge’s 
doing, and adding that this was the second 
time she had forestalled the counsels of 
elderly prudence by the blandishments of 
young love. “It was that that got him to 
the picnic,” vociferated the veteran, “though 
what treed him there I won’t undertake to 
say—haw! haw!” 

“But,” interposed Cuthbert, “it was to 
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meet her that he was to go to the picnic, |! the wreck of her household goods on her 
whereas college will separate them. How) back. Adversity has brought her to her 
must we understand that ?” ‘friends. I must step out to receive her.” 

“ Love-letters !” bellowed the jolly parson. Accordingly, he went out to the porch, and 
“You and Mattie never wrote to each other | standing on the cloven threshold, awaited 
—more’s the pity for you; but these young | the old squaw’s approach. She was an or- 

ones know better—eh, Miss Madge ?—eh, | dinary-looking Indian woman, of rather 
Garth, you young rascal?—ho! ho! ho!” stunted figure, high cheek-boned, and nar- 
Thus rallied, Garth turned an ingenuous | row-eyed. She was unpretendingly ugly, 
red, while his beautiful little mistress’s oval | and of as stolid an aspect as most of her 
black eyes sparkled in arch acknowledgment | race, yet with certain gleams of intelligence 
of the mighty patriarch’s humor. She was | and capacity occasionally discernible. 
not devoid of the self-possession which is| ‘Me come,” observed she, stopping and 
like ballast to a fair vessel, and for lack of | facing Mr. Urmson, but not appearing to 
which so many fair vessels dare not spread | look at him. 
their sails. | ‘Come in,” said he; “you were expect- 
" Ah, we shall see how he 1 learn to ap-|ed;” and he motioned her inward with a 
preciate what he’s left behind him,” resumed | courteous gesture. But the old creature 
Mr.Graeme. “He won't hear a sermon like | shook her head and seemed reluctant. 
yesterday’s from that young parson up at “Not come in front side,” she grunted; 
Brunswick—not twice in the four years. It | “come in other side—other door.” 
needs a man who has preached for five-and- “She’s heard the legend of the threshold, 
sixty years, and never missed a Sunday, to | probably,” thought Mr. Urmson, “and is su- 
know how to work ’em. Bless the lad, I) perstitious about crossing it. I suppose, 
saw him; he didn’t know what his old grand- | then, she will have religious scruples about 
father could do for him—eh, Garth? There, | sweeping it.—I will conduct you to the 
there, never be ashamed of it, boy; it show- | kitchen door, madam. So long as you de- 
ed aright heart, and right sense too. Iliked | sire no exit from Urmhurst, you have your 
to see you warm up, and the tears in your | choice of entrances.” 
eyes—I liked to see it. But I can’t promise! On the kitchen door-step stood the young 
you a sermon like that every week—no, no.” | lovers, having got thus far in quest of tu- 
“Garth, go and show Miss Margaret that | lips. As Nikomis appeared round the cor- 
new tulip of yours,” said Cuthbert. “It is) ner, Madge shrank behind Garth’s shoulder, 
just as well you can not,” he continued, to | seemingly disconcerted, as became a young 
the minister. “Garth was more affected by | woman caught in a tender predicament. 
his yesterday’s experience than is desirable. | The Indian, for her part, halted with a sur- 
He’s more impressible than you'd think from | prised grunt, though in her character of 
the build of his loins and shoulders. Your} seeress she could scarcely have been igno- 
religious stimulus works too briskly. That | rant of the young people’s attachment. 
agreeable adventure of his last night was “You are on your own ground here,” said 
probably the consequence of abnormal emo-| Mr. Urmson to the old woman. “Garth, 
tions aroused by your morning’s discourse. | you are deposed: surrender your keys and 
I sha’n’t let you loose upon him often. By- | march.” 
the-way,” he added, before the other could| “Glad you are come, Nikomis,” said the 
bring himself to bear, “ weren’t you saying | young ex- -chief, with a friendly smile. “How 
something or other about a fire last night? | is Sam?” 
Not the meeting-house, I hope ?” “What a question!’ exclaimed Madge, 
“Ha! oh no. Why, it was my old witch’s | with a laugh which showed her still a little 
place—old Ma’am Nikomis. Somebody made | | discomposed. “Tm sure he must be well 
a bonfire of her wigwam. I’m going to hunt | enough. Probably he'll re-appear among 
her up, and see what can be done for her, | us some day, and then we shall see for our- 
this afternoon. She’s always been a prod- | selves.” 
igy of mine, you know.” Nikomis perhaps thought this answer suf- 
“She’s a protégée of mine now. I wooed | ficient; at all events she did not offer to 
her for our kitchen chimney-corner a year or | supplement it, and the passage now being 
two ago. But what? her wigws clear, she went in and was ministered to by 
Has she fallen out with Satan, or are on: Mrs. Urmson. 
plotting new deviltries, or what is the se “She is an excellent person,” that good 
of this conflagration ?” | lady would occasionally observe, referring 
“My husband!” exclaimed Martha, chid-| to her odd domestic. “She is clean, and 
ingly. “The poor woman! It must have | perfectly upright. If she only wouldn’t 
been her tobacco-pipe. Was she burned | smoke when she is cooking dinner! But 
herself, father ?” she cooks some things very well indeed, es- 
“Methinks I see Nikomis,” remarked | pecially vegetables and soups.” 
Cuthbert, who was sitting in the window. “Witches have always been famous for 
“Tis she indeed, hobbling hitherward with | their broth,” her husband would reply. 
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“But what especially captivates me is her | 
authoritative bearing. It is absolute and 
yet undemonstrative. I feel like a tenant, 
the recipient of her bounty. Iam continu- 
ally grateful at not receiving notice to quit. 
I believe I should have been a happier man | 
if I had married a wife whe bullied me.” 

“T shall have time now to knit socks and 
mittens enough to last Garth all through 
college,” would be Mrs. Urmson’s next re- 
mark, placidly exultant. As a matter of 
fact, however, Nikomis was not of much 
practical value at her best, not to speak of 
her various disabilities. But Cuthbert was, | 
in the old-fashioned sense, a humorist, and 
took a mysterious pleasure in benefactions 
which redounded neither to his worldly 
profit nor renown. The old squaw was 
treated with consideration, and paid good 
wages, which she was never known to spend. 
She brooded by day in the chimney-corner, | 
sending puffs of tobacco smoke up the flue 
along with the savor of the roast meat. At 
night she mounted to a compartment of the 
garret, which she had fitted up in wigwam 
fashion; but whether to sleep or, as Cuth- 
bert maintained, to indulge in the practice 
of forbidden arts, and perhaps take occa- 
sional excursions over the tops of the forest 
trees, it were rash to affirm. During sever- | 
al years following her domestication-—if the 


term be permissible—only one person was | 
suspected of having visited her den, and 
that was Madge Danver. But Madge was 


discreet, and if she saw any thing strange or 
unlawful, had the wisdom to give it silence. 


A SHOPPER BY PROXY. 
A PRACTICAL LOVE STORY. 

FPNHEY formerly lived in Madison Square, 
: and moved in the best New York socie- 
ty. The father, a Wall Street man, lost his 
money, and the wife, two sons, and two 
daughters lived on the east side, and the 
best society knew them no more. Isolena, 
the youngest of the family, had accepted 
the situation with becoming fortitude. She 
had three trunks laden with the spoils of 
Saratoga and Newport. They would keep 
her in clothes for two years, and so long as 
the spoons held out to burn, to her board- 
ing-house fare she could return. After the 
crash the father did nothing in particular, 
and the mother took to her bed. The sons, 
never having done any thing during their 
prosperous days, now kept sternly in that 
noble path. The elder daughter, in a fit of 
desperation, threw herself away on a book- 
keeper with eight hundred a year, and was 
buried in Jersey. Isolena Van Rensselaer, 
being a person of sense, sold the silver and 
jewelry a bit at a time, paid the family 


| check for one hundred dol 


board bills, and so kept the wolf away. | 
Weeks passed, and the store of spoons|in heart-sick impatience, and then there 





faded slowly. How much longer could they 
live on silver-ware? The wolf had already 
bayed the gas lamps in Third Avenue, just 
around the corner, and the sound kept her 
awake in the night. 

One day there came a letter inelosing a 
lars. Her hand 
shook as she unfolded the crisp paper, and 
sudden tears filled her eyes. Were the fam- 
ily miseries and poverty so wearing upon 
her that the sight of a check shook every 
nerve? And how had Heaven raised such 


| friends in their hour of need ? 


It was only a letter from Cousin Mary 
Pelham. Cousin Kitty was to be married, 
and Mary wished to furnish one room in the 
new home. Would Isolena be so kind as to 
do some shopping in the city—get a nice 
chamber carpet, and have it sent up by ex- 
press? Glad to find something to divert her 
mind, Isolena went shopping among the car- 
pet men, selected what she thought would 
please and fit the prescribed measure, paid 
the bill, and returned home tired out and 
minus fifteen cents paid for car fare. Two 
days after came a letter saying that “the 
carpet was lovely, and we are all so much 
obliged.” 

The next day Isolena counted the spoons 
and figured out their position. There was 
just enough plate to pay the board bills for 
exactly six weeks. She appealed to her fa- 


ther. He, poor man, had trouble enough on 
hand. The wife and mother was dying. 


For a time the lesser griefs were lost in the 
greater; and then the mother crept away 
to peace and her grave, weary with the mis- 
erable disasters of the family. 

The day after the funeral Isolena asked 
her father for her portion, and he divided 
his living among them all. Isolena’s share 
was the spoons and some diamond rings. 
The family was broken up and ruined, and 
ach selfishly looked out for himself. The 
men went to the bad generally. The elder 
daughter furnished her parlor with her share 
of the wreck, and Isolena sold a diamond 
ring, and put an advertisement in the Trib- 
une, Evening Post, Herald, and American Ag- 
riculturist. Then she found another and 
cheaper boarding place, and sat down to 
await results, or starve. 

Within a week a million people read this 


advertisement : 
” N ADEMOISELLE ISOLENA, purchaser of dress 
4 goods, gloves, hosiery, and millinery. Persons 
at a distance desiring to purchase dry-goods, etc., in 
New York may address Mademoiselle Isolena. Every 
kind of under-wear and small wares bought, goods and 
colors matched, and the best selections made at the 
lowest prices. Terms five per cent. All orders must 
have the money inclosed. Goods sent by express or 
mail at purchaser’s expense. Address 492 West Twen- 
ty-fourth Street, New York. References, Arnold, Tay- 
lor, and Co, ; Stewart, Lord, and Kinsey ;” etc. 


Three days Mademoiselle Isolena waited 
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came three letters. One contained a dollar, brother’s beautiful present, and so glad to 
another six, another ten, and each had a hear that Isolena had made the selection. 
small order. Total profits, eighty-five cents “Would it be too much trouble to do just a 
—the first money she ever earned in her life. | little shopping—only a dozen gloves or so ?” 
She put on a pretty hood and a bright There was no money inclosed. Perhaps 
smile, and went out to do the shopping. Mrs. Johnson was not aware that Miss Van 
At the door her eyes fell on the walk, and Rensselaer was fn business. Without the 
a blush, half shame, half something else, slightest hesitation she inclosed her adver- 
mounted to her face. He actually said tisement to Mrs. Johnson, and explained her 
good-morning, and offered his hand. She position. Mrs. Johnson might cut her dead; 
put out her left hand. That was the least she probably would. She might even talk 
worn glove. She felt grateful that he to her brother, and perhaps say bitter and 
should recognize her. So many once friends disagreeable things. Then she must. 

had passed indifferent on the street that The following day brought more letters, 
the thought that a Van Stupen should speak and a loud complaint from her landlady 


to her gave her unexpected happiness. concerning the trouble of bringing up so 
“Awful clever idea, Mademoiselle Iso- large a mail. Isolena at once turned all 
lena.” her available assets into money, and made 
“Oh, Mr.Van Stupen! how did you know? one more bold push for her life. After much 
I never can forgive myself .for it.” search she found a small back-room on the 


“Gad! we all thought it a bright idea. third story of a store on Broadway just be- 
Why, you're a broker—in trade, you know; low Union Square, and having supplied it 
same as I am, and Pell and Dennisen, and, with second-hand furniture, set up for her- 
all the old set. Oh, by-the-way, Sister Pat-| self, alone in the city. The room was at 
ty is to be married, and I want to do the once chamber, parlor, kitchen, and business 
presenting business in good style. You office. A dollar a day gave her all this, and 
please step into Tiffany’s and buy some-| placed her within easy reach of the best 


thing pretty and suitable.” stores both on Broadway and Sixth Avenue. 
“Mr. Van Stupen, what do you mean ?” The removal gave her a chance to advertise 


“Biz, of course. Now yourre offended. I) again, and she went into it with seemingly 
beg pardon, Miss Van Rensselaer. I would | reckless energy. She believed in advertis- 
not hurt your feelings for the world. You ing, and she meant to play a bold hand in 
know I would not. I thought I could help | the game. 


you—” Slowly, day by day, her business increased. 
“Vent It kept her upon her feet and in the stores 
“That’s right, Iso—Miss Rensselaer, call and streets nearly all day, but in all her 
me Van if you like. Iam your friend.” | wanderings about the town she never met 


“Let us speak of this no more. I am) Mr. Van Stupen nor any one else who rec- 
poor now. Our paths divide. I must earn | ognized her. Patty Johnson never answer- 
my living, and Patty would never forgive | ed her letter, and her family seemed to have 
me. I am truly glad to hear of her mar- | utterly fallen out of her life. Weeks passed, 
riage. I—” and the warm season came. Then her busi- 

“Look you, Miss Van Rensselaer, I want ness declined, and she at once spent every 
some work done. I'll pay you ten per cent.” dollar she could spare in new advertise- 

“My terms are five, Sir.” ments, and within ten days her correspond- 

“Well, five it is. Here’s the money. ence doubled in volume. 

Spend it all, and take out your commission.” | Late one warm afternoon she climbed the 

With that he thrust a roll of bills into’ dismal stairs to her room, and found Mr. Van 
her hands, and disappeared into a Universi- Stupen waiting at her door. She could do 
ty Place car just as they reached Broadway. | no less than ask himin. He came into her 
That night she slept peacefully for the first little room, and then said, slowly, 
time for weeks. She had earned enough in “Ts this your home, Isolena ?” 
one day to support her three. The follow- “Yes, Mr. Van Stupen; it is my home, 
ing day she laid aside one dollar from her counting-room, and all. I do up my pack- 
earnings, and received seven more letters, ages here, and write my letters, and live 
inclosing forty dollars in all. These orders generally. Don’t you think it a pleasant 
employed her nearly all day, and at night room?” 
she sent a letter with each, detailing the; ‘“ Well—yes; but hardly safe.” 
business transaction. The next day there; “Oh, indeed it is. The janitor and his 
came but one letter, and she was a trifle wife live up stairs, and the street door is 
discouraged. Then came the Sabbath, and locked at seven. I am never out after that. 
on the Monday there were twenty letters, Besides, there are the police.” 
including one that had evidently wandered, “For all that, people might come up and 
about Madison Square in search of her for annoy you. Your father and brothers have 
some time. It was from Patty Johnson, late | been looking for you. They told me yester- 
Van Stupen. She was charmed with her! day, when I returned from Saratoga, and 
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asked where you lived. I had seen your 
advertisement, but I would not tell them.” 

“That was kind, I’m sure.” 

“You are bitter, Miss Van Rensselaer. 
Had you seen them, you would have thank- 
ed me for keeping them away.” 

“They are my friends, Sir.” 

“T know it. Pardon me if I seem unkind. 
Iam not, Isolena. I would gladly serve you, 
gladly take you away from such a life, glad- 
ly ofter—” 

” A knock at the door interrupted him. It 
was the postman. He counted out a large 
bundle of letters, and said, pleasantly, 

“Biz is a-looking up, mam’selle. Sixty- 
two letters is a big haul.” 

She bowed the man out, and then, with 
the bunch of letters still in her hand, she 
said, slowly, 

“Thank you, Mr. Van Stupen. Yon are 
very kind. Ineed no help. I have created 
a good business, and I have more than a 
hundred dollars in the savings-bank, and as 
soon as the fall trade opens I shall take 
more comfortable quarters. I am doing 
well, and I want for nothing, save—” 

She paused. The door slowly opened 
without warning, and a shambling figure 
crept in unbidden. It startled them both 
with a drunken laugh. 

“Say—’Solena, gimme a ten—won’t you? 
I’ve had hard lines—I have.” 

“What do you mean, Sir, by this inso- 
lence ?” cried Mr. Van Stupen. “Take your- 
self off!” 

“Mr. Van Stupen,” cried the sister, inter- 
posing between the men, “he is my broth- 
er. Edward, there is the money; now please 
go away. Come again another day.” 

“Yes, demme fy don’t! Ten dollars! here’s 
wealth for you!” 

Stumbling down the stairs, he crept away, 
and the two were left alone. 

“That was not wise, Miss Van Rensselaer. 
He will trouble you again.” 

“He is my brother, Sir,” she said, with 
dignity. “We will not speak of him more.” 


Mr. Van Stupen was in a measure defeat- | 


ed. He had not accomplished his mission, 
and after a few commonplaces he withdrew, 
and without an invitation to renew his call. 

Now was her life clear before her. She 
must give her whole heart to her business. 
There was naught else to feed on, and it 
must take that or starve. The one friend 
she had retained had proved unfriendly. 


How had he dared to come to her since his | 


engagement to Amy Ramsey? She had seen 
the engagement in some gossip’s letter in a 
newspaper many weeks before. 


By ten the next morning she had two ad- | 


vertisements in the Herald, one for a better 


room, and one for a female book-keeper. At | 


night she glanced over the paper to see if 


her advertisements had received attention. | 


Her eye fell on the marriages: 





“ Ramsry—Covrtianp.—Amy Ramsey, daughter of 
Theodore Ramsey, of this city, to Allen Courtland, of 
| Stamford, Connecticut,” etc. 
| The paper slid from her hand, and for an 
jhour or more she dreamed of the happy 
|might have been. How she had misjudged 
him! And he was gone! 

Three hundred and thirty-one girls and 
women presented themselves at her room 
during the next four days. Ten per cent. 
|of them knew their business fairly well; 
ninety per cent. were totally ignorant of the 
whole subject. After much discussion a 
girl who had a first-class talent for doing. 
exactly as she was told was selected, and 
in a new room on West Fourteenth Street 
the two set up a larger and more convenient 
establishment. The girl kept the books, and 
the mistress shopped for a profession. The 
weeks grew to months, and the winter came. 
Mademoiselle Isolena constantly spread her 
advertisement before the rural public, and 
the fame of her bargains filled the feminine 
mind with admiration. She slowly and 
surely prospered, and tried to think herself 
happy—and failed. 

In all this neither father nor sister nor 
brothers ever visited her. She worked for 
a living. They never could forgive that. 
Madison Square concluded she must have 
died, and nobody ever contradicted the ru- 
mor. Mademoiselle Isolena was often use- 
ful to Madison Square, but none knew her, 
none recognized her. She had changed 
somewhat, grown more placid and quiet, 
and her face had put on a womanly beauty 
the Isolena of Madison Square had never 
known. 

Suddenly the clerk gave notice that she 
must leave. Ah, yes! going to be married. 
| That was it. Her work was only a make- 
shift till a man could be found to support 
her. After some delay Isolena found her 
father, and he called to see her. Would he 
keep her books for her? “Never! She 
was an ungrateful girl thus to blast the 
family name. Julia never did, nor Edward, 
nor Thomas.” Could he support her? Well, 
no, not very conveniently. He was busy on 
the street, and it took all he could pick up 
to pay his board and the boys’ board. By- 
the-way, he was just a little short. Could 
she lend him twenty dollars for a day or 
two? In silence she gave him ten dollars, 
and he went away without even thanking 
her. 

She sat down indignant and heart-sore, 
and would have cried for shame and misery 
had not a visitor knocked. Patty Van Stu- 
pen. 

“Tsolena! 


Can I believe myself?” 


“Yes, Patty, it is I. CanI be of service ?” 

“Service! Isolena Van Rensselear! One 
would think you were mademoiselle.” 

| “So Tam.” 

| “Great Heavens! has it come to this?” 
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“3 do m not know what you mote, Mies Van 
Stupen. Shopping is my profession. This 


is my office, and I am neither ashamed nor 
afraid. I explained it to you once by let- 
ter. Oh,pardonme! You are married, Mrs. 
—Mrs.—” 

“ Johnson, Isolena. I never received your 
letter, and I am truly grieved and shocked.” 

“T do not know why you need be. I 
have a good name in my business, and I owe 


no man any thing.” 

“Does my brother know 
great misfortune ?” 

“He once knew that I worked for a liv- 
ing, but that was a long time ago. I have 
not seen him for a year or more.” 

“He is in Germany. Did you not 
how that spiteful Amy Ramsey served him? 
Poor boy! He lost his money on the street, 
and then she left him and married Court- 
land. Then poor Van broke down, and fa- 
a sent him abroad; and its cheaper liv- 
ing there, you know. Father allows—” 

"I here was a sudden knock, loud and jolly. 


The mistress said, ‘Come in,” and a big fel- | 
low entered, breathless and rosy with ex- | 
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of this—this | 


hear | 








“Yes, marm, and I write a very Faded 
hand.” 

“T am in want of a book-keeper, and 
shall be pleased to employ you.” 

“T am deeply grateful, mademoiselle, for 
your kind offer. You will pardon me if ] 
ask concerning the prospect of an interest 
in the business—if I tried to be good.” 

She drew near, and a diviner light filled 
| her eyes, and her lips parted in an ill-sup- 
| pressed smile. 

“If you please me, Sir, and you are very, 
very good, we will go into partnership in 
just six weeks from this day.” 

“Under the style of—’ 

“Tsolena, Van Stupen, and Co.” 

No more honorable and successful firm 
can be found in New York than the dry- 
goods and millinery purchasing house of 
Isolena, Van Stupen, and Co.,in West Four- 
teenth Street. More than this, it is a grow- 
ing house. The company has increased ma- 
terially. There are two already—twins. 


| 
| 





TO A BUTTERFLY. 


So thou wast made to hush thy perfect wings 


citement—and something else. The two| 
women were for a moment silent with as- 


tonishment. 
“Van!” 
“Tsolena! 
you both ?” 
He offered a hand to each. 
“ How you surprised us! 
return ?” 
“One hour since. I bought a Herald and 
read the dear girl’s ad., and here I came.” 
“Oh, Van!” said the two, and with a dif- 
ferent tone to the “ Van” and the “oh.” 
“Tm cured, Isolena. 
rental apron string, and defied Madison 
Square. I haven’t a cent in the world, but 
I'm going to work like a—likeaman. Know 
any body who has a spare job ?” 
“Frederick Lorberry Van Stupen, I am 
amazed! I can not listen to such language. 
Grandmother Van Stupen will never forgive 
you.” 
“Bother grandmother!” 
Ld Say 
tell “em I’m returned ? 
carriage at the door.” 
“Twilla 
prised beyond expression, and I must con- 
sult with my parents.” 
“Do—do. It will be kind in you.” 


Isolena found her tongue first. 


Patty! Dear girls, how are 


When did you 


replied Frederick. 
, Sister, couldn’t you just run home and 
You can take the 


“ Allow me to wish you a very good-morn- | 


ing, Mademoiselle Isolena.” 

This Mrs. Patty Johnson said in tolerable 
French, and the shopper replied with equal 
grace and better French. 

Once more they were 
ment neither 
she drew 


alone. For a mo- 
spoke, and then with a smile 
y near, and said, quietly, 


“Are you familiar with book-keeping, 
Sir ?” 


I have cut the pa- | 


t once, for I am grieved and sur- | 


| Upon cold urns and shapes of dim decay, 
| To typify to man immortal things 
| Beyond the dreaming of a summer day. 
Fair Psyche’s form, which Love did once impress 
With deathlessness, 
Did snatch from thee, 
Slight creature of an hour, 
The grace that is thy dower, 
To symbolize to time her bright eternity 


Yes, thou art linked with that diviner past; 
Thou tak’st from golden years thy curving fligh 
From elder gods and singers sad ‘thou hast 
A lot secured to mornings ont of sight. 
And yet to-day, in this delicious air, 
This sunlight rare, 
| From bloom to bloom 
A rival blossom skimming, 
The sweetness overbrimming, 
Who now would mate with thee the insignia of the 
tomb ? 


t; 


Rather, an emblem fitter far thou art 
Of life swung deep amid the moment's bliss, 
Fine sense, fine soul, athrill on beauty’s heart, 
Nor breathing save at touch of beauty’s kiss 
The wanton bee his grosser need supplies, 
fe feeds and flies, 
And still the ear 
Follows his greedy hasting, 
Whilst thou, thy leisure wasting, 
Break’st not with pompous stir the languorous at- 
| mosphere. 





| The ardent season at its height delays, 
| Pauses an instant ere its waning glow, 
No rawness cools the fervor of its days, 
| No changing dates its lingering fortunes know. 
In shimmering warmth the wide green spaces lie 
Drinking the sky, 
Its habit even 
Th’ impersonal spruce forsaking, 
With hints of joy is waking 
And yon dumb ledge half smiles to greet the kindly 
heaven. 


But ’tis where Nature, tired of her crown, 
Comes to the earth in generous embrace, 
Here, where she lets her radiant splendor down, 
That thou art wont, so near her shining face, 
In mute delight, reflected sun and blue 
To still pursue; 
And poets say 
They were ambition losing, 
Thy aimless pastime choosing, 
Only to feel with thee, with thee for once to stray! 


| 
| 
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XLVIL. 

Chien gagné quatre pieds, mais li pas ca marché 
dans quatre chemins. 

The dog has four feet, but he does not walk 
with them in four roads. 

In these dissuasives from spreading our 
butter over too much bread we find the 
principle of division of labor, the discovery 
of which is one of Adam Smith’s titles to 
fame, and a forecasting of specialization, 
which is the distinguishing characteristic 
of the march of modern science. Because 
we have faculties which qualify us for use- 
fulness in many callings, we are not there- 
fore to attempt to master all callings, but, 
as the dog uses his four legs to walk in a 
single path, so we are advised to use ail our 
faculties to attain the greatest proficiency 
in whatever vocation we may reasonably | 
hope for the greatest success. Concentra- 
tion is the secret of success. All might have 
wealth if they would give as much thought | 
to acquiring it as they do to spending it. | 





















XLVIIL. 
Miser ca fait macaque manger pimenio. 
Hunger will make a monkey eat pepper. 
Necessity has no law; or, as the Haytians 
also say: 
XLIX. 
Matheurs pas ca chdger con la plie. 













Accidents do not threaten like rain. | 

This is a degeneration of a sublimely po- 
etical version of the same thought which 
has come down to us as a part of the wis- 
lom of antiquity: 

Dii laneos habent pedes. 

The feet of the avenging deities are shod with 
wool. Their steps are inaudible; they give 
no warning. 


L. 


Ou fait semblant mourir, moi fait semblant 
enterrer vous. 


You make believe die, I make believe bury you. 






This is a shot at all sham and false pre- 
tenses. The pretender is taken at his word. | 
It recalls the story of the Quaker whose 
guest declined some delicacy at his table in 
the expectation of being asked a second 
time. Being disappointed in this, he held | 
out his plate, with the remark that he had | 
changed his mind. 

“Nay,” replied the Quaker, “thee’ll not 
lie in my house.” 

In other words, you make believe to be 
modest, or indifferent to my food, and I'll 
take you at your word. “You make believe 
die, I make believe bury you.” 

La Bruyére says: Vous le croyez votre dupe; | 
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3IGELOW. 


| vil feint de Vétre, qui est plus dupe, de lui ou de 


vous ? 

Franklin stimulated the colonists of Penn- 
sylvania to resist the encroachments of the 
imperial government by using an Italian 
proverb of like import: 

Make yourselves sheep, and the wolves will eat 
you. 

The French say, He who makes a sheep of 
himself, the wolf eats ; and the Spaniards say, 
Make honey of yourself, and the flies will eat you. 

LI. 

Chien connait comment li fait pou manger 20s. 

The dog knows how to eat bones. 

A modification of the vulgar English prov- 
erb, You can’t teach your grandmother to suck 
eggs. 

LIl. 

Quidi quidi pas fait vite. 


Making a fuss is not making haste. 


LIT. 
Moi vini pow boir lait, moi pas vini pou comp- 


| ter veau. 


I came to drink milk, not to count calves. 


This is a slight variation of the Turkish 


| proverb, 


One does not cast stones at a barren tree. 

So it is said of the pontifical court that it 
does not seek sheep without wool—Curia 
Romana non querit ovem sine lana—a senti- 
ment which, with many others, appears to 
have been inherited from pagan Rome, when 
it was proverbial that— 

Absque ere mutum est Apollinis oraculum— 
Without his fee Apollo is mute. 

The Germans say, Umsonst wird kein altar 
gedeckt. 

Of the same trempe is Martial’s epigram to 
Sextus: 

Vis te, Sexte, coli; volebam amare.” 

You wish me, Sextus, to honor you; I wished 
to love you. 

The Haytians have another proverb which 
is like the foregoing, though not of precisely 
the same import: 

LIV. 
Moin pas qua prend di thé pou la fievre li. 
I don’t wish to take tea for his fever. 

LY. 


Ca qui dit ou acheté choual gros vente li pas 
aidé vous nourrir li. 


He who advises you to buy a horse with a big 
belly will not help you to feed him. 


The world is full of people more ready 





* Epigrams, iv., book ii. 
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with advice than money when we would | 
buy, with criticism than credit when we be- 
come embarrassed, with indifference than 
sympathy when we become poor. 


LVI. 

Babiez mouche, babiez viande. 
Scold the fly, scold the meat. 
It 

In other words, if we find:fault with the | 
fly, we awaken a suspicion that the meat is | 
spoiled by it. So the husband compromises 
his wife or daughter by accusing her cav- 
alier. It is the argument used by the eld-| 
ers to Susannah. 


LVIL 

Ca qui gagné petit mil dehors, veillez la plie. 

Who would harvest his millet, let him watch 
the weather. 

This proverb, or at least the policy which 
it inculcates, seems to have been so univers- 
al at Rome some two thousand years ago 
that in the struggle for the repeal of the 
law which had banished Cicero, B.c. 57, the 
Senate resolved that thenceforth whoever 
attempted de calo servare—to watch the 
heavens—or by their interpretation to ob- 
struct public business, was to be regarded 
as an enemy of the republic.* 


LVIII. 

Chien jamain morde petite li jusque nans 208. | 

The bitch will never bite its pups to the bone ; | 
or, as the French say, The kick of the mare 
never harmed the horse. 

LIX. 

Petite qui pas capabe téte maman li yo tété 
granne, 

The baby that can not suck its mother will 
suck its grandmother. 

This may be regarded as the Haytian ver- 
sion of the familiar line of Horace, 

Naturam expellas furca, tamen usque recurrit. 

LX. 

Zieux rouges pas brile savanne. 

Red eyes will not set the prairie on fire. 

Rien ne séche plus vite que les larmes,t say 
the French. 

Every language abounds in proverbs 
which, like these, treat tears as one of the 
most serviceable weapons of hypocrisy. 

LXI. 

Sizandoli té bon viane li pas ca drioer. 

If the lizard were good to eat, it would not be 
80 common. 

And If soft words would butter parsnips, 


fewer would be wasted in flattery and idle com- 
pliment. 
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* Forsyth’'s Life of Cicero, p. 200 and 213. 
t Nothing dries quicker than tears, 








LXII. 

Si couldve pas té fonté, femmes se pouend li 
fair ribans jipes. 

If the adder were not so dangerous, women 
would take it for petticoat strings. 

But for the dangers which beset the lusts 
of the flesh, the lusts of the eye, and the 
pride of life, we should yield to them even 
more readily than we do now. 

The arts, however, which the flatterer 
practices upon those who, unlike the lizard, 


| are either tco innocent or not worth preying 


upon, or who, unlike the adder, are not dan- 
gerous, are fitly described as a leprosy : 
LXIII. 

Lepe dit aimé ous pendant li ronge doigte ous. 

The leprosy pretends to love you that it may 
eat your fingers. 

The pliancy of courtiers, the sycophancy 
of politicians and place-hunters, and the 
servility of toad-eaters of all denominations 
were never perhaps more justly character- 
ized. It would seem to be scarcely more 
extraordinary for persons to put faith in 
the affection of a foul disease which is eat- 
ing away their extremities than it is for 
men of exalted rank and influence to toler- 
ate around them many who seem to be their 
favorites. Unhappily, When flatterers meet, 
the devil goes to dinner : his success is assured. 


LXIV. 

Ou fache avec gan chemin, que cété ou va passé. 

If you quarrel with the high-road, which way 
will you go? 

This is usually employed in deference to 
the presumptive wisdom of the majority 
and the good sense of manners and usages 
which have been sanctioned by time and 
popularity. 

Descartes took many more words to say 
the same thing. One of the four rules of 
life which he prescribed to himself while 
making his search for truth was: “To obey 
the laws and customs of my country, adher- 
ing to the religion in which God has given 
me the grace to be educated from my infan- 
cy, and governing myself in all other mat- 
ters according to the most moderate and 
least extreme opinions that are commonly 
received by the more sensible of those with 
whom I have to live...... And among many 
opinions equally prevalent I chose the more 
moderate, as well because they are the most 
convenient in practice, and probably the 
best, all extremes being generally bad, as to 
wander as little as possible from the true 
course in case I had mistaken the road.” 


LXV. 
C’est cuiller qui allé la cail gamelle ; 
pas jamain allé la cail cuiller. 


gamelle 


The spoon goes to tray’s house, but the tray 
never goes to spoon’s house. 
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The poor visit the rich, but the rich do 
not visit the poor. Those who want, go to 
those who have, but those who have are less 
apt to go to those who want. The obscure 


and humble seek the society of the fashion- | 


able, the distinguished, the powerful; the 
latter do not seek the society of the humble 
or the obscure. 

“There are but two families in the world,” 
said Sancho Panza, “those who have, and 
those who have not. My grandmother,” he 
added, with a delightful simplicity, “had 
great esteem for the family of those who 
have, and I am of her way of thinking.” 

The Haytians have another proverb which 
is a corollary of the preceding 

LXVI. 
Pauvre moune bail déjeuner nans quior. 
Poor people entertain with their heart. 
LXVII. 

Cabrite pas connait goumé, mais cui li batte la 
charge. 

The goat does not know how to fight, but his 
skin may beat the charge. 


’ ‘ —— | 
There is no one so humble or so infirm 


that he can not in some way promote a cause 
he has really at heart. 
LXVIII. 

Béf pas ca jamain lasse poté cones li. 

The ox is never weary of carrying its horns. 

What flatters our vanity or gives us pro- 
tection is never wearisome. 

There is an old Latin proverb of the same 
import: 

Marti arma non sunt oneri. 


LXIX. 
Moune connait ca qua bouilli nen canari li. 


Every one knows what is boiling in his own pot. 


LXX. 

Haillions moi passé tout nu. 

Better rags than nakedness, or half a loaf than 
no bread. 

LXXI. 

Butté pas tombé. 

A stumble is not a fall; or, One error is not 
ruin. 

The horse which draws his halter is not quite 
escaped. 

LXXIl. 

Si li té gagné moussa, li ta mangé gumbo. 

If he had mush, he would eat gumbo. 

A proverb applicable to the large class 
who are never sensible of their present bless- 
ings, but always wishing something more or 
different. 

So the Hebrews say, 

An ass is cold even in the summer solstice. 

Luther, in his “ Table-Talk,” is represent- 
ed as putting down a Misnian noble who 





had stumbled into the category of men who 
when they have mush want gumbo, and re- 
jected the Gospel because it paid no inter- 
est, by telling the following fable: 

“A lion, making a great feast, invited 
all the beasts, and with them some swine. 
When all manner of dainties were set be- 
fore the guests, the swine asked, ‘Have you 
no corn ? 

“Even so,” continued the doctor—“ even 
so in these days it is with our Epicureans. 
We preachers set before them in our chureh- 
es the most dainty and costly dishes, as ey- 
erlasting salvation, remission of sins, and 
God’s grace, but they, like swine, turn up 
their snouts, and ask for guilders. Offer a 
| cow a nutmeg, and she will reject it for old 

hay. This reminds me of the answer of cer- 

tain parishioners to their minister. He had 

been earnestly exhorting them to come and 

listen to the Word of God. ‘Well, said 
| they, ‘if you will tap a good barrel of beer 
for us, we'll come and hear you with all our 
hearts.’ ” 

LXXITII. 

Ci la qui vlé couvé, couvd su 2éf yo. 

Let him who wishes to hatch sit on his own egqs. 

He who proposes to live without work 
| must not undertake to do it at others’ ex- 
| pense. He who would indulge in the luxu- 

ries of life must first provide them. 
LXXIV. 

C'est devant tambour nion connais Zamba. 

It is before the drum you know Zamba. 

Zamba is a very important personage in 

| Hayti. He is musician, sorcerer, priest, and 
improvisator, and equally indispensable in 
all these capacities at negro fétes. 

The proverb imports that a man’s talents 
must be tested by what he professes to know 
and do best. Cicero taught the same truth, 
but less poetically: Id enim maxime quemque 

| decet, quod est cujusque maxime suum.” 

The Germans say, also, Jedem steht sein ei- 
genes Kleid am besten.t 

LXXV. 

Dent morde langue. 

The teeth bite the tongue. 


One of the uniform consequences of do- 
mestic quarrels. 


LXXVI. 
Voleur pas vlé camarade li porte maconte. 
The robber does not desire a comrade to carry 
his knapsack for him. 


| Distrust is one of the qualities most cer- 
tain to rule in the breast of arogue. Whom 
no one can trust is sure to trust noone. An 
important corollary of this proverb is thus 
_ treated by Seneca: Nam quidam fallere docu- 





* De Offciis, i., 31. It best becomes us to do what 
we can do best. 
t Every one’s own garment becomes him best. 
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erunt dum timent falli; et illi jus peccandi sus- 
picando fecerunt. Which Voltaire may have 
had in his mind when he wrote the follow- 
ing line in his tragedy of Zaire: 


Quiconque est soupconneux invite @ le trahir. 


Whether in his mind or not, this modifi- 
cation of the jus peccandi shows that seven- 
teen centuries of Christianity had not been 
entirely lost even upon one who treated it 
as a superstition. 

The robber does not desire a comrade to 
earry his bag, not merely from a healthy dis- 
trust of his principles, but from the yet more 
selfish motive implied in the following prov- 
erb, often in the mouths of court favorites 
and political parasites: 

Ie gens quwon peut & 
gdteau.* 


moins de Ventour du 
LXXVII. 

Dents pas ca péter déi. 

Teeth do not wear mourning. 

Lightness of heart or innocence may not 
always be inferred from teeth-displaying 
laughter. Sad as well as treacherous hearts 
may often be found behind faces wreathed 
in smiles. “I laugh,” said Byron, “that I 
may not weep.” 

LXXVIII. 

Crabe pas macher, li pas gras ; limdcher touop, 
et li tombé nans chédier. 

Crab has not walked, he is not fat; he has 
walked too much, and has fallen into the pot. 

This illustrates the folly of running into 
extremes, and commends the wisdom of Deu- 
calion’s advice to Icarus: 

In medio tutissimus ibis ; 
west. 


or, Too far east is 


LXXIX. 
Canari vlé rie chédiér. 
The earthen pot wishes to laugh at the iron pot. 
The folly here criticised is also aimed at 
in the following: 
LXXX. 
Qui méler 2éfs nans calenda ouoches ? 
What business have eggs dancing with stones ? 
Do not eat cherries with a nobleman, lest he 
throw the pits at your nose, is the form in 
which the Danes administer the same coun- 
sel; and the Germans say, The egg presumes 
to know more of the matter than the chicken. 


LXXXI. 
Travai pas mal; ce ziez que capons. 


Work is not hard; ’tis the eyes that are ca- 
pons (cowards), 


People are often discouraged from under- 
taking the task which Providence has clear- 
ly 


assigned them in view of the magnitude 


* The fewer the better around the cake. 





of the aggregate result expected of them. 
They overlook the lesson taught them by 
their watches, which count aloud over thir- 
ty million times in a year by counting only 
sixty times in a minute. Hence the curtain 
of the future is always down. Had the loyal 
people of the United States, when Fort Sum- 
ter was fired upon in 1860, thought it would 
cost from three to four milliards of dollars 
and more than a million of lives to preserve 
the Union, it may be doubted whether the 
voice of the country would not have pro- 
nounced in favor of “letting the wayward 
sisters go.” If Pope Julius H. had known 
that the erection of St. Peter’s Church at 
Rome would result in the great Reformation, 
which in three centuries was destined to 
give the controlling military and civil pow- 
er in Europe to the Protestants, that mon- 
ument of ecclesiastical presumption would 
never have been reared, and the Reforma- 
tion, with all its vital and vitalizing con- 
sequences, might have been indefinitely 
postponed. Pharaoh would scarcely have 
ordered the male children of his Hebrew 
subjects to be thrown into the Nile if he 
had supposed it was to lead to the over- 
throw of himself and of his army in the 
Red Sea. And when Moses invited his com- 
patriots to fly with him to the land of Ca- 
naan, his following would have been small 
in numbers if before leaving Egypt they 
had suspected they were to wander forty 
years in the wilderness. Did we realize at 
the very commencement of our regeneration 
that we must end, as Christ did, upon the 
cross, deliver up to death all our carnal and 
selfish affections, it is to be feared there 
would be fewer Christians even than there 
are. 
LXXXII. 
Voyer chien, chien voyer la ché li. 
Send dog, dog sends his tail. 


Another branch of Dr. Franklin’s apho- 
rism that if you would have your business 
done, go; if not, send. Your agent will be 
apt to follow your example, and send. 


LXXXIII. 

Sac qui vide pas connait reté debout. 

The empty bag can’t stand up. 

This is the hungry slave’s reply when re- 
proached for idleness. 

The conversation of the African of the 
Antilles abounds also in aphoristie expres- 
sions, which need only a slight change in 
form to be proverbs. For example, if a 
man’s conduct justifies the worst imputa- 
tions of his enemies, they say: 


LXXXIV. 
Baie lelemis laite pot béer la-sous téte ous. 


He gives his enemies milk to drink on his head. 





LXXXV. 
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The proverbs of every nationality deserve 


If a man has a grudge against you, they to be studied scarcely less, perhaps, for what 


say: 

Némme la tint nion tit cochon ca nourrt pod ous 

That man has a pig feeding for you. 
LXXXVI. 

If a man turns a deaf ear to another 

Li casser bois nans zoretes li. 

He broke wood in his ears. 
LXXXVII. 

To decline a controversy, they say: 


Pas moen caller haler piquant gala épis zétes. 


I will not pluck this thorn with you. 


LXXXVIII. 
Of one who brings his kindred to trouble 
they say: 


Li metter TVeau nans ziez famie li. 

He pul water in the eyes of his relations. 
LXXXIX. 

Conversing they call 

Ce manger zoreies. 

To eat with the ears. 


xc. 


they do not contain than for what they do. 
This is especially true of the proverbs of 
Hayti. The reader will look in vain through 
this collection for any thing corresponding 
in spirit with the popular maxims of Poor 
Richard, by which labor is dignified and 
sweetened, poverty disinfected of meanness 
and vulgarity, and frugality raised to the 
level of a Christian grace. How can the 
slave be expected to find pleasure in toil 
the fruits of which go to another, or merit 
in frugality which neither increases nor di- 
minishes his own comforts nor the comforts 
of any in whom he is interested? Industry, 
toil, thrift, economy, whether of property or 
time, can no more be commended to a slave 
than the east wind to a rheumatic. 
It will be remarked also that there is not 
a proverb in this collection which reflects 
the slightest interest in the Church or in 
| She forms and ceremonial of the Romish 
faith in which the Haytians are trained. 
ome indications of the old Vaudou worship, 
which they or their ancestors brought with 
them from Africa, and which, though pro- 
scribed by the law and the Church, is still 
cultivated more earnestly and more sincere- 
ly than any other, may be occasionally de- 


Of those who are abusive to their chil- tected, but the Christian faith seems to 
dren or servants, or to any specially obnox- have left no impression upon their forms of 


ious person, they say: 
Yeaux dod lasses laver la mains la-sous zétes. 
They ought to be tired of washing their hands 
on others. 
Xcl. 
To endure every privation and strain evy- 
ery nerve to achieve a result, they say: 
Miérer vente pot nion baggaie. 
To gird up the belly for the work. 
XCIl. 
To cheat a person unmercifully : 
Entrer nans vente nion moune. 
To get into a person’s belly. 


XCIIl. 


To accommodate one’s self to the custom 
of the place: 


Danser con tambot ca batte. 
To dance as the drum beats. 
XCIV. 
A man with two faces—treacherous: 
Cé nion couteau phémacie. 
He is an apothecary’s knife (which is two- 
edged). 
XCV. 
Of a man who can not keep a secret, but 
must bring it up and out, they say: 
Cé rion gens qui tint Vestomac froit. 
He is a fellow with a cold stomach. 


thought or expression. 

Love, the fertile mother of proverbs in 
other and especially warm countries, has 
not, so far as I know, produced a single one 
in Hayti to rise up and call her blessed. 
The same is true of friendship, courage, 
firmness, and all those heroic qualities which 
have a sense of moral accountability for 
their basis. As might be expected from a 
race of bondmen, their proverbs reveal no 
consciousness of the power and pleasure of 
knowledge, of the glorifying uses of educa- 
| tion, no interest whatever in art of any 
| kind, nor, it grieves me to add, any interest 
in the domestic relations, with a single ex- 
ception: the slave all the world over re- 
|sents any indignity offered to his mother. 
In the father the slave naturally feels less 
interest; as little in brothers and sisters, 
} in marriage, and in domestic life, the sacred 
| charms of which have never been revealed 
to him. 

How litile they know of slavery to whom 
| the word only suggests ideas of shabby at- 
tire, coarse food, hard labor, brutal punish- 
| ments, and the manifold physical privations 
incident thereto! What are these to the 
direr privations to which the proverbs they 
do not use bear their unimpeachable, if si- 
lent, testimony—privations which starve 
|the soul, dry up in the heart those fount- 
| ains of affection and sentiment which make 
all men kin, and which plant in their place 
fear, hate, vindictiveness, and despair ? 
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BACK WINDOWS. 


PRIL 12, 18—.—In utter ennui and des- 
peration I have at last begun a diary. 
Did I ever believe that I could descend 
to such a missish expedient? But no one 
knows what he is capable of until he tries, 
and “ the times that try men’s souls” develop 
strange and unsuspected resources. 

Is this one of the aforesaid “times ?’ 
Well, all things considered, I should rather 
say itis. Here am I, Philip Leigh, an utter | 
stranger in the city, just about launching | 
on a commercial career under the most fa- | 
vorable auspices, “eager-hearted as a boy | 
when first he leaves his father’s field,” and 
all the rest of it. That is what I was two 
weeks ago, and the first clause still holds 
good. What amInow? A bundle of aches, 
a thing of nerves and sensibilities. Bah! 
what is manhood worth if a slip on a bit | 
of orange peel, a twist of the knee, can re- 
duce one to such a pitiful level ? 

No use grumbling? No, my philosophic 
soul. Would that you always ruled this 
mortal frame! Unluckily, you don’t. Hu- | 
man nature is weak, given to repinings, and 


f 


much haunted by black spectres of gloom | child. 


° : | 
and ennui. What defenses have I against 


their too frequent incursions? Plenty of 
pens and paper: certainly, but to what use ? 
I have no friends to whom I care to pour | 
out my woes—which is lucky for the friends. 
Books? my library is certainly limited. I} 
did not come here to lead a bookish life, and 
beyond a Bible, Shakspeare, and one or two 
other volumes, my shelves are bare. 

Women never seem at a loss to dispose of | 
their time. What do they do, I wonder ? | 
Sew, I suppose; but, alas! that panacea is | 
denied me. Oh, my mother and my rev ered | 
grandmother, why did you let me go out 
into the world thus unprovided for ? 

Well, if I am to write a diary, something | 
must be written; that is clear. Shall I feel | 
my mental pulse, and record its variations | 
with tender solicitude? Hardly, I think, | 
for I have a strong conviction that “that | 
way madness lies,” and what I am special- | 
ly beginning this diary for is to avoid mor- | 
bid inspections and imaginings. 

What then? to journey round my room | 
after the fashion of Lemaistre? Genius | 
might extract something from the aspect of 
a bachelor’s room, in the “three pair back” 
of a New York boarding-house, but I confess | 
that it is quite beyond my abilities. It is 
allnew and prim. I have had no time to fit 
myself to my nook, nor my nook to me. 

Well, then, outside. Outside there are | 
yards—city yards—and a row of houses | 
with that wrong-side-out look peculiar to | 
the backs of city houses. The fronts are 
brown stone, I know. Are the characters | 

















of the inhabitants as different in the front | 
Have they 


and rear, I wonder? 





| Not a perfect face 


all back- | 





doors, where the mean little higgling vices 
come and go, while the lordly virtues stalk 


grandly up and down the front steps? How 


}much could one learn of one’s neighbors’ 


characters from these s 
doors, I wonder ? 

The house opposite looks rather more at- 
tractive, or less repulsive, than the rest. 


same literal back- 


|The scrap of a grass-plot is fresh and green, 


and the borders are brown with the rich 
tinge of newly raked mould. Two children 
are skirmishing about the yard with the fu- 
tile howls to which boys of a tender age are 
so marvelously addicted. 

“Etta!” calls one of them, in a shrill 
squeal, 

A girl’s head appears at the window above. 

“My fish has come unburied!” plaintively 
wails the infant, who has been closely ex- 
amining a spot of ground out of my range 


of sight. 


“Etta” laughs. 


“Bury it over again, then,” she calls, in 


one of those sweet, low-pitched voices which, 


be they raised never so high, do not jar upon 
the nerves. 

She lingers a moment, looking down at the 
Where is my opera-glass? Yes, as I 


| thought,a pretty face,a very pretty face, 


fair and soft, with a flickering rose bloom on 
the rounded cheeks, and cloudy golden hair, 
waving rather low above dark, straight 
brows. The eyes are dark too, I think, and 
the mouth is firm and yet tender—a little 
haughty, perhaps, but the smile brings out a 
tiny dimple at each corner, and shows such 
| white even teeth that you don’t mind that. 
at all, not even a beauti- 
ful one, but sweet and fresh and refined, 
with a look of purity and health, moral and 
physical, about it. The figure, as much as 
I can see of it, is light and firm—one of 
those figures which can not be other than 
graceful, let them do what they will. 

A bell clangs in the house: luncheon, of 
course. “Etta” vanishes, and only a blank 
| wall and empty staring windows are left for 
my inspection., Not interesting, decidedly 
not interesting: and up at home, among the 
| New England hills, the willows are veiled in 
| their soft green mist, and wave after wave 
of verdure is sweeping up the hill-sides day 
by day among the great granite boulders, 
grim and gray. Does the sun shine there, 
and does the foliage glimmer as it used, I 
wonder? And are the brown mountain 
| streams dancing downward, with their whirl- 
_ ing flakes of white foam, between the mossy 





| rocks ? 


“God made the country,” they say; but 
He must have had some little hand in the 
city too, I fancy—-at least in the making of 
such creatures as that “ Etta” over there. 

April 20.—This “ Etta” is becoming quite 
a fascinating study—fascinating because be- 
wildering and perplexing. What is she? 


BACK W 


Has the girl two natures, or is the mystery 
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| I watch for her eagerly, and count the day 


only in me? I hope my brain is not giving | blank when I have not seen her. Nonsense! 


way under pressure; but why does she do 
such provoking, unaccountable things? Not 
that any thing she does is remarkable in it- 
self, now that I come to think of it, only her 
looks and acts and ways at different times | 
contradict each other so strangely. After | 
all, I believe the difference is in my own 
mind, and not in her. How else can it be 
that whereas at one time I feel such a 
strange attraction toward her, at another I 
feel an equally strange repulsion? No, re- 
pulsion is too strong a word; it is rather an 
absolute indifference, utterly devoid even 
of admiration. So strong has’ this feeling | 
grown that the instant she appears I feel, | 
“Now I shall like her,” or, “Now I shall | 
hate her,” and the instinct never deceives. | 

Last night Etta went to a ball or some- 
thing of the sort. At any rate, she came to 
the window gorgeous in some white shim- | 
mering stuff, with wreaths of pink heath (I 
think) trailing all over it. She stopped a 
moment to clasp a bracelet on her round 
white arm, and the subtle charm and at- 
traction were stronger than ever. 

A few minutes afterward I saw her in the 
parlor. The gas was turned up to its full 
height, and the windows were wide open. 
Apparently she was posing and practicing 
before the pier-glass. Nothing in that? Of 
course not. We all like women to be at | 
their ease, and how can they be that if they 
are not sure of looking well, and how could 
they be sure of looking well if pier-glasses 
did not exist? But surely she need not 
have pranced and ambled as she did before 
that mirror, with sidewise sweepings of her 
train, with airy flutterings of her fan, with 
bridlings and mincings, perkings of chin and | 
droopings of eyelids. I was glad when the | 
carriage was announced and the house was 
left to darkness and silence. 

April 27.—No chance of my being out and | 
about for two weeks yet, so the doctor tells | 
me. Perfect stillness under penalty of lame- | 
ness for life. Wretched for a man in full | 
health to be tied by the leg in this way! | 
Once in a while I am tempted to give it all | 
up and go out into life again. I am tired 
of fighting this incessant thirst to be in the 
midst of the stir and bustle, one of a mass of 
struggling atoms, and not a mere solitary, 
sluggish molecule, a sort of hermit-crab, 
sitting here “my lane” and fighting off en- 
nui. But—lame for life? Well, it wouldn’t 
be pleasant. The words gave me rather a 
shivery feeling as they dropped so glibly 
from the doctor’s lips. To hobble through 
life a mere distorted wreck of a man? No, 
on the whole, I had better eat my heart out 
here a little longer than to gnaw it in vain 
for the rest of my life. 

I wonder if I am becoming too much in- 


} 


| It is only the utter lack of any excitement 
in my life which makes me think of her at 
all; and then the mystery about her or 
about my feelings toward her keeps up the 
interest. Only let me get out once in the 
great surging sea of New York and mix with 
other men, and then Etta may go—it would 
be ungrateful as well as impolite to suggest 
“Jericho” as her goal—she may go whither 
she will. 

But suppose, just suppose, the feeling 
should not be shaken off? Well, it would be 
awkward, certainly. But that is out of the 
question. I am morbid and nervous now; 
but let me only regain my full strength 
once more, and all these dreams and imag- 
inings will vanish like a morning mist. 

The back-room in which Etta oftenest 
appears is not her bedroom, evidently. It 
seems to be a sewing-room, study, nursery— 


a sort of city of refuge for the odds and ends 
| of household life. Sometimes I see her sit- 
| ting at the window and sewing. Somehow 


I think I like her best then. Her little 
fingers fly in and out so deftly, with such 
dainty twists and turns, which dimple the 
knuckles and show the pretty wrists in a 
hundred new and graceful attitudes. I look 
at my great clumsy fingers, and laugh to 
myself to think how miserably I potter over 
a single button, and what a wretched botch 
it is when it is sewed on at last. 

She is a busy bee, this Etta. I hardly 
ever see her unemployed. I never particu- 
larly admired energy or industry in women. 
It is apt to make them uneasy, and uncom- 


| fortable to deal with. Their energy is giv- 


en to breaking out in unexpected directions, 
and their industry to running into new and 
startling channels. I think I like a woman 
to be rather slow and lazy and indifferent, 
content to sit quiet and do nothing but look 
pretty and talk gently and sensibly. This 
being the case, 1 wonder why I like Etta 
least when she isidle? Sometimes she comes 
into the room with a slow and stately sweep. 
Then I know at once that she will do noth- 
ing but stand at the window, or saunter 
about the room in a futile, purposeless way, 
and my interest instantly dries up and van- 
ishes like dew in the sunshine. 

I like to watch her with the children— 
her brothers, I suppose. They are romp- 
ing, rollicking boys, hearty, sturdy little 
fellows, both of them, full of spirits and 
mischief. She is full of fun too, and can 
romp with them (in a lady-like way, of 
course; Etta could not do any thing un- 
ladylike, I think), and interest herself in 
their pursuits. Sometimes they hang about 
her while she tells them stories. I can tell 
that that is what she is doing by the mo- 
tions of her lips and the lighting up of her 


terested in that girl over there? Certainly | face. Such a bright little face! It grows 
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upon one strangely, until Iam almost ready 
to swear that it is as classically beautiful 
as that of the Venus di Milo. I can hear 
the peals of laughter from the boys’ lips, 
but if Etta laughs too, the sounds are too 
low to reach me. 

The other day, though, she did something 
that puzzled me. It was not my Etta, but 
the other Etta, that did it, for I have learned 
to distinguish them thus in my own mind. 
She was reading in the window, dressed for 
the afternoon, evidently, in some sort of 
pale green stuff that brought out the rose 
bloom of her cheeks and the gold lights of 
her hair wonderfully. The book, by the 
cover, was a novel, and she was too deeply 
absorbed in it to stir when one of the boys 
crept up behind her. T could not see what 
he was doing, but I could see his face of 
sly, impish delight as he stood there after | 
he had finished his work, apparently await- | 
ing the catastrophe. It came in a minute. | 
At a quick motion of Etta’s head the whole | 
torrent of golden hair came rippling and | 
waving down. The breeze from the win- | 
dow sent it streaming far and wide, until | 
she seemed enveloped in a halo of golden | 
mist. The little wretch had slyly pulled | 
out every hair-pin as he stood there, and | 
now he clapped his hands and laughed | 
aloud a hearty peal of boyish merriment. | 
I saw Etta’s face; the rose bloom was all | 
drowned in one scarlet flush which extend- | 
ed from chin to forehead, a flush of rage 
which almost transformed her, and turning 
on the boy, she gave him one ringing box 
on the ear, and fled. The child burst into 
2 howl of mingled pain and rage, of course. 
Well, he deserved it; he certainly did. It | 
was very provoking, and she has beautiful | 
hair; but I wish she had not done it. At | 
least, if she must do it, I wish I had not 
seen her face. I wonder if I shall remem- | 
ber it when I see my Etta again? It is very | 
odd how clear the distinction is in my mind, 
as clear as if there were really two of them, | 
instead of one whimsical, capricious, change- | 
able, inconsequent girl. What asafety-valve | 
adjectives sometimes prove! Blessings on | 
the man who first invented them! 

May 7.—May-day is safely over. I have 
been haunted by a fear lest my opposite | 
neighbors should be seized by the “ flitting” | 

| 





mania which pervades New York at this 
season. It gave me rather a shock to real- 
ize what a blank life would be to me now} 


| good and honest and true. 
| great chums in the old days, and have never 


the author mean by this?’ Perhaps if I 
really met her face to face, spoke to her, and 
heard her answer, it would all be different; 
but at present she is no more real to me 
than the Undines and Loreleis of the Ger- 
man fairy tales. 

May 12.—My siege is nearly over at last. 
Dr. Petrie tells me that I may try the strength 
of my knee in a short walk with the aid of 
astoutcane. Thank Heaven! I don’t think 
I quite realized before the terrible tedium 
and ennui of this long confinement. A new 
illustration of, “He tempers the wind,” etc., 
I suppose. I wonder if the prisoner ever 
realizes all his misery until the order for his 
release is signed, and the prison doors swing 
outward to let in the bright sweet sights 
and sounds of nature to his weary eyes? 

May 19.—I am progressing rapidly. My 
knee seems quite restored, though I have 
not yet discarded my “ oaken staff.” Some- 
how my interest in Etta does not diminish 
as I thought it would. While I am out I 
catch myself continually wondering, ‘“ What 
is she doing now? Is my Etta or the other 
Etta there?” <And the first thing on my re- 
turn is a rush to the window to see if I can 
catch a glimpse of her. 

Philip, my boy, this won’t do, you know. 
It was all very well while you had nothing 
else to think of, but it is quite time for you 
to shake off such whimsies now. 

Tom Grant has been here. Tom is an old 
friend, a hare-brained fellow enough, but 
We used to be 


outgrown the liking. Tom is engaged, and 
the engagement is so new that the freshness 
has not yet worn off. He seems in a con- 
stant state of wonder over his good luck, 
and of course is as full of his raptures as a 
boy is of fire-works on the “Glorious Fourth.” 
He raves about her hair (I just wish he could 
see Etta’s!), her eyes, her smile, her complex- 
ion, her hand (no daintier than Etta’s, I'll be 
sworn!), until I am sick of the whole sub- 
ject, instead of being fired with the wildest 
curiosity, as he fondly imagines. He is go- 
ing to take me to call on Miss Laura as 
soon as I feel strong enough. I don’t think 
that will be very soon. If it were Etta, 
now! 

May 24.—It is Etta! 
the London gamins say. 


Here’s a jolly go, as 
Tom came here 
yesterday, bursting in with his usual free- 


d 


and-easy manner. Of course his first words 


without Etta to watch and speculate about. | were an inquiry whether I would go with 
Of course it will not last, but just at present | him this evening to see Miss Laura. While 
it is my only excitement, and I feel much |I hesitated and bungled over my excuse, 
the same sort of interest that one takes in| he was striding about the room, examin- 
a well-constructed novel, or-a well-written ing things, until he reached the window, 
and well-acted play. I don’t in the least | when he stopped shert with a sudden, 
realize that Etta is a real flesh-and-blood | “ By George!” 

woman. She is to me only an abstraction, | Then—well, one does feel rather dazed 
a study, a puzzle, and I catch myself wonder- when his castle tumbles about his ears, even 
ing, “ How will it all come out? What did if he never realized before that he had a 
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castle at all. I have a vague idea that I 
stood with my mouth wide open, gasping 
like a sick salmon, while Tom went on to 
explain that the house exactly in the rear 
was the one where Miss Laura Vane lived. 

“You must have seen her at the window, 
my boy,” Tom went on, in his liveliest man- 
ner. “Dark eyes and golden hair, you 
know. Of course you’ve seen her; and isn’t 
she a stunner ?” 

Laura—Etta, Etta—Laura: what did it 
all mean? Tom went droning on, and I 
heard him through a sort of confused mist, 
only waking at his last words: 

“So Ill come for you to-morrow night, 
and take you round there. You're to be my 
‘best man’ when the wedding comes off, you 
know; but that won’t be just yet.” 

Now the thing that puzzles me is which 
Etta shall I see when I go there. If it’s the 
other Etta, all right. In the course of time 
Iam quite sure that I can develop a brother- 
ly indifference toward her, which will not 
in the least interfere with my friendship for 
Tom. If my Etta meets us, though—what 
then? Then time must decide, and “suffi- | 
cient unto the day is the evil thereof,” in 
all conscience, especially when it comes in 
such a shape as this. 

May 26.—Eureka! The mystery is solved, 
and what a fool I have been never to think 
of it before! When Tom and I walked up 
the Vanes’ steps and rang the bell, I confess 
that I quaked at heart. Which would it be, 
my Etta or the other Etta? In other words, | 
when I met the actual flesh-and-blood wom- 
an, which set of feelings would gain the up- 
per hand ? 

Miss Laura swept down, gorgeous in white 
and rose-color, and, as I bent low in ac- 
knowledgment of Tom’s presentation, I felt, 
with a sensation of blessed relief, that I 
found in her not my Etta, but the other 
Etta. I had only a moment for my self- 
gratulations, though. A second time the 
parlor door swung wide, a second figure all 
in white and rose-color, with golden hair 
and soft dark eyes, glided into the room. 
While I stared aghast I felt with a sudden 
thrill that here at last was my Etta, her 
very self, no phantom, and, best of all, not 
Tom’s Miss Laura, after all. 

Tom burst out laughing at my amaze- 
ment, only half comprehending it, of course. 
Laura laughed too, and Etta smiled a shy, 
sweet smile. 

“They are twins, my boy,” roared Tom. 
“T wouldn’t tell you before, because I want- 
ed to see your first look when you saw them. 
Did you ever see such a likeness? J can 
tell them apart, though, bless you!” 

“T think I can distinguish them also,” I 
replied, meekly. 

Think! In spite of Tom’s incredulity, 
didn’t I know, didn’t I feel in every fibre, that 
Etta was my Etta, and that Tom’s Laura | 








was the other Etta, and to me nothing and 
less than nothing ? 

I fancy there will not be many more en- 
tries in this diary of mine. It has been a 
good friend to me while I needed it, but the 
living Etta is sweeter and lovelier than the 
phantom Etta whom I have rashly dared to 
call mine. 

November 12.—I shall not be Tom’s best 
man after all, for our weddings are to take 
place on the same day. Etta has laughed, 
with tears in her dear eyes, over this old 
diary of mine, and insists upon my adding 
this last entry as a testimony to the virtues 
of back windows. 

CAN WE SPEAK ENGLISH? 

HERE is an appreciation of beauty 

which confines itself to works of the 
so-called fine arts. There is another more 
subtle appreciation which recognizes a 
beauty in completeness and perfection, even 
though these be found in the products of 
what is called mechanical skill. The last- 
mentioned rejoices in perfection for its own 
sake, and holds in a certain kind of rever- 
ence the creative power which has fashion- 
ed any exquisitely finished thing, even 
though in its nature and use it be not beau- 
tiful. But of this latter kind was the ap- 
preciation of the Greeks at their most glo- 
rious time of art, when Phidias wrought, and 
Pericles and Aspasia aided to inspire. 

The Greek nation, so we are told, prized 
excellence in art and handiwork of every 
kind, so that “the best workman in the 
most humble craft might succeed in render- 
ing his name immortal; and we are told 
that the Greeks were accustomed to pray: 
the gods that their memories might never 
die. We know, even at this day, the name 
of an architect on the island of Samos, and 
of him who constructed the largest vessel 
there ; also the name of a famous stone-cut- 
ter who excelled in working columns. The 
names of two weavers or embroiderers who 
wrought a mantle for the Pallas Polias at 
Athens are known ; likewise the name of a 
maker of very correct balances or balance 
scales; the name is also preserved of the 
saddler, as we should call him, who made 
the leathern shield of Ajax ; even a certain 
Peron, who prepared a fragrant ointment, 
was noticed in the works of different distin- 
guished men. Plato himself has immortal- 
ized in his works Thearion, a baker, on ac- 
count of his skill in his handicraft, as well 
as Sarambus, a clever innkeeper......In the 
island of Naxos statues were erected to him 
who first wrought the Pentelic marble into 
tiles for the purpose of covering the roofs 
of buildings, and merely on account of this 
invention.” So says one of the first author- 
ities on Greek art. 

But very little of this reverent recogni- 
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tion of perfection in workmanship has de- | 


scended to us, and we carry our want of it 
so far that we are always inclined, after the 
manner of exact logic, to assign to the use- 
ful and the beautiful two distinct places, 
and to make the gulf between them so deep 
and wide that there may be no crossing 
over. The inflexible “either—or’ of the lo- 
gicians divides all things into two groups, 
and there can be no middle ground of har- 
mony and union between the two. 

This is as true with regard to the lan- 


guage which we have used from our child- | 


hood as with other things. Most of us look 
upon our language as a means, and not as 
an end. We use it as such, and provided 
that by it we can obtain our food, clothing, 
and shelter—nay, even on a higher plane, 
provided that we can obtain and convey 


ideas by its help, we give no more thought | 


to the instrument by which we gain our 
ends than we do to the locomotive that car- 
ries us from one city to another. In fact, I 
should say that we give less thought to it, 
for we build our locomotives with care as 
to proportion and symmetry; we ornament 
them with gay figures and polished copper 
till we make them in themselves satisfacto- 
ry to the sense of sight. But we do not select 
and cut, fit and polish, our sentences and our 
words which we use day by day and hour 
by hour. It is a curious fact that while in 
England it is considered a necessity for an 
educated person to speak elegant English, 
the locomotives roll by us in plain black or 
green, and with no attempt at artistic ef- 


fect ; while here, where we lavish so much | 


care and adornment on our locomotives, we 


are carelessly content to use the same lan- 


guage as a mere vehicle of physical or men- 
tal satisfaction, and not in itself capable of 
being a thing of beauty. 

But our mention of locomotives does not 
set the matter in its proper light, for we ex- 
tend our anxiety for finish and ornament to 
the smallest and most common articles of 
household use. The dust-pan into which 
the house-maid brushes the ashes from our 
grate, and the broom with which she does 
this, are deemed worthy of thoughtful or- 
namentation, though in a month’s time they 
too shall follow the ashes to the dust-cart ; 
while the language which we hold as one 


. . | 
of our noblest heritages from all our long 


line of varied ancestors, and which seems 
destined by the inevitable march of events 
to take possession of the civilized world, is 
not deemed of sufficient importance to claim 
our attention either as to its present or its 
future. 

In our daily conversation we disfigure it 


with all varieties of slang, masculine or | 


we load it with provincialisms and foreign 
phrases, and then we scornfully turn our 
backs upon it as if it were an old worn-out 
servant who may have been of use to serub 
our floors or sweep our barn-yards. We 
hire foreign nurses for our children, so that 
the first words they utter shall be either a 
French or German dialect, and we boast of 
the fact that these children talk only French 
or German, and “do not understand one 
| word of English.” 

Esau sold his birthright, but he hardly 
considered it a good bargain. We are not 
so wise as he yet, for we have not yet reach- 
ed the recognition of our terrible blunder 
by the mourning which showed that he was 
in reality not so foolish as he seemed. At 
present we are glorying in our mess of pot- 
tage. 

For is this not literally all that we havo 
as the result of our barter? I do not mean 
| to speak disrespectfully of the German lan- 

guage, for we owe it too much to be so 
childish. Noble in thought, accurate in 
construction, musical in its flow, it opens 
up to its thorough student a mine of wealth 
which can not be equaled by any modern 
| language, and our own owes its vitality and 
strength to the self-same stock. I would 
not be unjust to the French tongue, which 
masters so well the so-called exact sciences, 
and bends itself with so much smooth facil- 
ity to every varying mood of thought or 
fancy. 

But what German or what French do our 
children gain from the nurses and inexperi- 
enced teachers to whom they are confided 
in their first nine or ten years of life? At 
most they can learn but baby-talk, for that 
is all they are capable of receiving. It is in 
vain to supply words where ideas do not ex- 

ist for which they are needed. And even 
in this what inaccuracies do we not have, 
what interpolations of English terms picked 
up from their companions! We might as 
| well—as we do in too many cases—leave the 
child to be talked to by only an ignorant 
Irish girl, and then hope to hear her express- 
ing herself in pure English. But mean- 
while the child learns English, so called, for 
she does this in spite of all prohibitions and 
orders not to use the useless, the unclean 
|thing. And what kind of English does she 
speak? It is unnecessary to answer the 
question, for we need only listen to the talk 
of the children around us, in our schools and 
in our families, to hear for ourselves. 

Then, to add to the general trouble, I 
think I am not stating the case unfairly 
when I say that not one-tenth of those who 
have the responsibility of educating chil- 
lren exercise the least care as to what 


| 





feminine, as the case may be—one as bad as | kind of books or papers their children are 
the other. We disregard its delicate shades | reading, while any one who will have the 
of meaning, we do all we can to deprive it | patience to look over their children’s books 
of all force by our careless use of its terms, ‘in the libraries and on the booksellers’ 
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shelves will be convinced that the authors | 
take little care as to their use of this noble 
English tongue. 

By the time she is ten years old the girl | 
has become practically convinced that the | 
English is quite an inferior language, and | 
her pronunciation becomes more and more | 
careless, her words thoughtlessly selected, 
her sentences absurdly arranged, and the 
evil is almost past remedy when she is sent | 
to school where “ French is the language | 
spoken.” 

Those of us who have heard the conversa- 
tion of school-girls among themselves when 
they were under obligation to speak only in 
French do not need to be told what that 
language becomes in their hands. 

Is there no school, of all the hundreds ad- 
vertising in all our city papers, which has 
the courage to state as a recommendation, 
“English the language of this school?” Is 
there no one school which will make it its 
aim, first and last, as far as the form of lan- 
guage goes, to see that the English spoken 
in play hours and recitations shall be pure 
and correct; that only those text-books 
which can bear this test shall be used; that 
the reading recommended shall be selected 
with this view; that the poetry committed 
to memory shall always be the best? Is 
there no school whose pupils shall be recog- | 
nized by their clear and distinct articula- 
tion, their accurate and easy pronunciation, 
their exact accent, and their skillful and 
beautiful use of the English language ? 








Let us answer fairly the question so ad- 
mirably put by Mr. Hart in his recent work 
on German universities, “What is meant 
by knowing a language?” and recognize the 
truth of his statement that “the small-talk 


| of the ordinary letter and the drawing-room 


is no better and no worse in one language 


|than in another,” and that “if French is 


worth learning at all—and this applies to 
German and every other language —it is 
worth learning, not as a ‘ beggarly account 
of empty boxes’ with pretty gilt labels, but 
as a vast store-house of thought and culture.” 

In view of this statement—and who of 
us that thinks one moment will not accept 
it?—may we not seriously ask these ques- 
tions: 

How many of our girls and boys can be 
said even to know French, to know and 
understand that language as used by Ra- 
cine, by Corneille, by Pascal, or Moliére ? and 
far more serious than this, how many of 
them know German, that is, the language 
of Herder and Lessing, of Goethe and Schil- 
ler? 

Most serious of all, and most concerning 
us, how many of us know English, that is, 
how many of us understand or can speak it 
even fluently and correctly, not to say ele- 
gantly? How many of us know our own 
most noble language, to which so many lan- 
guages have contributed—the language of 
Chaucer and Spenser, of Milton, of Bacon, 
of Shakspeare? How many of us can talk 
English ? 





Chitar’s Easy Chair. 


HE most interesting event of the Commence- | 
ment season of this year was the poem read | 
by Mr. Longfellow at the fiftieth anniversary of | 
the graduation of his class at Bowdoin College. 
The poem was published in our last number, and 
was very generally copied by the daily papers, so 
that it has been universally read. It is the first 
occasion, we believe, upon which Mr. Longfellow 
has appeared on the platform. No man is more 
popular or beloved, but his temperament leads 
him to a purely literary communication with the 
world, so that this exceptional appearance had 
a significance which was peculiarly interesting. 
Of all his class he and Hawthorne are the most 
famous ; and as Hawthorne is gone, the sum- 
mons to distinguish the anniversary by his pres- 
ence and spoken verse was commanding and irre- 
sistible. On the most beautiful of summer days, 
therefore, among the familiar scenes 


“That once were mine and are no longer mine,” 


the poet read the poem that is now so familiar, 
and so worthy of the tender grace and purity 
and refinement of his genius. Its tone is very 
pensive, but not unnaturally so for the time and 
the circumstances, and the strain swells toward 
the close with a grave sense of still remaining 





Opportunity and surviving power. The graduate 
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of fifty years ago does not assume the bounding 
hope and enthusiasm of the alumnus of this year, 
nor pretend that age is not the waning moon. 
But across the sober remiiscence of age, as over 
the darkening landscape of declining day, steals 
tranquil splendor : 

“Something remains for us to do or dare; 
Even the oldest tree some fruit may bear; 
Not (Edipus Coloneus, or Greek Ode, 

Or tales of pilgrims that one morning rode 
Out of the gateway of the Tabard Inn, 

But other something, would we but begin; 
For age is opportunity no less 

Than youth itself, though in another dress, 
And as the evening twilight fades away 

The sky is filled with stars, invisible by day.” 


The poem is, as was most appropriate, a direct 
personal address to old classmates and friends. 
It is not a disquisition upon a theme arbitrarily 
chosen, nor an oration in verse, but the free- 
flowing, musical, and mournful expression of the 
thoughts and feelings which are natural to such 
an occasion, with all its associations, and with 
the enlivenment of illustration and the friendly 
exhortation that become the place and are char- 
acteristic of the poet. The refinement that avoids 
all excess, the exquisite tact which knows what 
not to say, as well as to say what is fit with re- 
strained moderation, the avoidance of personal 
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allusion, of forced gayety, the simplicity and 


for oratory, which would not only give us polit- 
sincerity, the modesty and elegance, the sweet 


ical leaders, but persuasive religious teachers. 
‘Two years ago, in his Phi Beta Kappa address 
acteristic of the poet and the man. ‘The occa- at Harvard, Mr. Adams made a similar plea for 
sion will long be memorable in the history of careful training in oratory. He spurns the idea 
Bowdoin, and be recalled hereafter, like that! that the orator is born. He insists that oratory 
Commencement at Dartmouth more than thirty | no more comes by nature than reading and w rit- 
years ago, when Mr. Emerson made the un- ing. One man may, indeed, have certain nat- 
matched address to the literary societies, con- 


under-tone of human sadness, are all most char- 





cluding with the appeal to the graduates of the 
year, which, like the sun rising upon Memnon, 
must have touched many of their lives into celes- 


tial music. 


Ir the poem of Mr. Longfellow was the most 
interesting of the Commencement events, there 
were at least two orations, also, that make this 
year’s anniversaries significant- -that of Dr. Wool- 
sey at Cambridge, and that of Mr. Charles Fran- 
cis Adams at Amherst. The Commencement 
season, indeed, gives our conspicuous men who 
do not chance to be in official position an admi- } 
rable opportunity to speak of public tendencies 
and affairs, and in a manner to secure the most 
general attention. It is observable that such 
orators do not follow any conventional academic 
routine, do not enlarge merely upon the charms 
of elegant letters, and abstractly commend schol- 
arship and scholars, but incline rather to discuss 


the responsibility of scholarship and the duty of 


educated men. The orations of Dr. Woolsey 
and Mr. Adams both lament a decline of honor | 
and honesty in our political life, and consider the 


possible remedies and correctives. Dr. Woolsey 


remarks the fact, and finds the chief hope of im- | 


provement in the cultivation by every citizen of 
a higher sense of personal honor, which would 
naturally lead him not only to refuse his counte- 
nance to unworthy men and to questionable acts, 


but to vigorous denunciation of them. ‘The| 


Springfield Republican, however, in commenting 
with praise upon the address, says that the ora- 
tor, in certain cases which the paper mentioned, 
had not followed very faithfully his own exhorta- 
tion. And the New York Nation is of opinion 
that abstract praise of rectitude and careful look- 
ing after our own conduct will not be enough, 
but that we must add to these the most incessant 
and relentless exposure of the short-comings of 
our brethren, to the end that public life may be 
made too hot for them. 

Mr. Adams, in his address at Amherst, found 
the prolific source of political corruption in the 
derangement of the original balance between the 
three branches of the government, produced by 
intrusting the executive to feeble hands, and the 
consequent absorption of a large part of its es- 
sential and vital powers by the legislative branch. 
The ** patronage,” instead of remaining in the 
constitutional hands of the Executive, has thus 
been parceled out among four or five hundred 
legislators with no permanent and general re- 
sponsibility, and the whole welfare of the coun- 
try has been subordinated to the selfish interests 
of as many local seats of corruption. Simulta- 
neously with this decline of sensitiveness to the 
force of moral obligation in civil life, he finds a 
striking decline of true religious feeling, shown by 
the tendency on the one hand to skepticism, and 
on the other to ritualism. His remedy is the 
more careful training of young men for the press, 
which so profoundly affects public opinion, and 





ural aptitudes of voice, of presence, of personal 
magnetism, which another may lack. Careful 
training would develop the first into a great or- 
ator, while if he relied upon his natural gifts 
alone, and the other, with less gifts, were sub- 
jected to the training, the last would prove to be 
the better orator. Mr. Adams goes at once to 
Demosthenes and Cicero to fortify his position. 
Demosthenes failed in his first effort, and Cice- 
ro, when he began, showed an essential ignorance 
of his art, which he instantly strove to correct, 
nor ventured to speak again until he had over- 
come the difficulty. 
| Mr. Adams guards his statement so carefully 
that it is not easy to be sure that his exact mean- 
ing is apprehended. He is very careful to say 
that by training he does not mean rhetoric and 
phrase-making, but a careful and comprehensive 
intellectual and moral education. Yet in speak- 
ing of the preacher he says that sound doctrine 
is not enough; ‘‘ the means of making it accept- 
able to the hearer” must also be considered as 
indispensable. This, however, is technical rhe- 
torical and elocutionary training, and of the re- 
| sult of this there will be always doubt. An ora- 
| tor must, of course, articulate clearly, and avoid 
unhandsome tricks of attitude and gesture; and 
for full effectiveness the structure and order of 
| his sentences must be carefully considered. If 
this be all that is meant by oratorical training, 
| there can not be two opinions of its value. Buta 
large part of this is as necessary to the writer as 
to the speaker; and it is not clear that a master 
of elocution would have made Patrick Henry, 
Henry Clay, Daniel Webster, or Wendell Phillips 
a finer orator; while it is questionable whether 
the utmost elaboration of the oratorical culture 
of which Richard Henry Lee, William C. Pres- 
ton, and Edward Everett were conspicuous illus- 
trations could have made them other than they 
were. But, however this may be, Mr. Adams 
certainly does not exaggerate the importance of 
oratory in public life. If the English race has, 
as appears, a special genius for politics, it is 
plain that its great political leaders have always 
been orators. ‘The three most eminent chiefs in 
England at this moment are Gladstone, Disraeli, 
and John Bright, each one of whom is a con- 
summate orator; and the one thing that impedes 
the career of Lord Derby—son of ‘‘ the Rupert 
of debate”—and a leader of conceded ability arfd 
experience, is the want of oratorical skill and 
power. 

The addresses both of Dr. Woolsey and of Mr. 
Adams are appeals to the higher character and 
culture of the country to take part in public af- 
fairs, and the Nation makes the comment that 
we have quoted. Here, then, are three remedies 
suggested for the political immorality which is 
conceded to exist—one, that every citizen shall 
carefully cultivate a nicer sense of honor; anoth- 
er, that the colleges and higher seats of learning 
shall thoroughly equip scholars as editors and 





orators, not intellectually only, but morally; and 
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a third, that the contest with corruption and im- 
morality be made personal, so that, instead of 
commending and pursuing honesty in the ab- 
stract, public opinion should roast the dishonest 
public man by every form of social ostracism. 
['o put the case most strongly, what is the use 
of a lecture upon the dangers of immoral politics 
from a man who signs a subscription for a statue 
to weed? What does Tweed or any man more 
or less of his kind care for denunciations of his 
conduct and character if he sees that those who 
denounce him accept his civilities, drink his 
wines, and treat him as if he were as good as 
any body else? The Easy Chair has seen one 
of the chiefs of the New York bar send his wine 
at a public table to one of the most notorious 
New York judges, and when remonstrance was 
made, the lawyer shrugged his shoulders with a 
smile and said, ‘* The bar must keep in with the 
bench.” Before the era of ‘Tweed, the man who 
was most unpleasantly conspicuous in the politics 
if New York was Fernando Wood. He is rich, 
and a Representative in Congress, and his col- 
leagues, with Senators of the United States and 
justices of the Supreme Court, attend his levees 
and break his bread. But those Senators and 
justices corrupt and demoralize politics and the 
national character even more surely than their 
host. Wendell Phillips was formerly severely 
censured for personal criticism and condemna- 
tion in his speeches. His reply was to the point. 
‘*If I denounce what seems to me moral cow- 
ardice in the abstract, every body yawns and 
If I say I mean Edward Everett, whom 
every body respects, and whose political exam- 
ple seems to me pernicious, every body may be 
shocked, but they fall to thinking.” 

This personal treatment of offenders requires 
courage. But how are we to extricate ourselves 
without it? If nobody is to be condemned be- 
cause nobody is without sin, all moral safeguards 
are swept away. When Tweed was indicted as 
a criminal, and was actually sent to jail, a thou- 
sand tongues that had been tied were loosed. 
But his character and his acts were as wel) 
known when he was the lord of the Americus 
Club as they are now. They were as well known 
when the gifts were given at the wedding as they 
are now. And those who gave those gifts, those 
who shrugged and smiled and said, ‘* Who will 
cast the first stone ?” were, in a very obvious and 
direct sense, ‘Tweed’s accomplices, So if men 
who cheat or who are privy to cheating at elec- 
tions, if men who use money illicitly for their 
cause because if they do not it will be illicitly 
used against them, if men who swindle the gov- 
ernment, and take advantage of the ‘‘ universal 
practice which every body follows” of making 
money by means of commissions and contracts, 
if men who lie and steal in politics are not 
treated like other perjurers and thieves, and sent 
to Coventry if they can not be sent to jail, if 
they are retained as members of clubs to which 
gentlemen only are supposed to belong, and if 
those who mean to be decent and honorable peo- 
ple eat their dinners and dance at their balls, it is 
certainly useless to praise virtue and integrity in 
the abstract, and to exhort young men gradu- 
ating at college to cleave to honesty and purity 
as the talisman of success. Nothing is more 
evident than that rascality will flourish as long 
as rascals are treated like decent and respectable 
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men; and those who are afraid of being called 
Pharisees if they refuse to recognize knaves as 
friends and companions are afraid to do their 
share in the outlawry of knavery. 

THERE are many things in a suburban neigh- 
borhood to be deplored. You are, for instance, 
if not twelve miles from a lemon, yet inconven- 
iently removed from shops and their supplies. 
If a friendly party runs out by rail or drops 
down by boat to dine or sup with you, you can 
not send around the corner and order in a feast. 
If you have walked a mile to a neighbor's, and 
a shower comes up, there is no hack to be sum- 
moned, nor any sidewalk to save your shoes 
from mud. The absence of lanterns, also, on 
dark nights exposes you to the chance of falling 
over slumbering cows, and you are taught by 
checkered and adverse experience the signifi- 
cance of that phrase of Lamb, ‘‘the sweet secur- 
ity of streets.” Yet the misfortune of the sub- 
urban resident is that the remedy is apt to be 
worse than the disease. Nuisances or incon- 
veniences are often to be removed only by a 
greater nuisance, and the head of a family finds 
that the home itself is more inviolate in the city 
than in the rural neighborhood of the city in 
which he has fondly planted it. The nuisance 
of nuisances in the suburbs is the fell hand of 
improvement, and the personage who is most to 
be feared by the peaceful suburban denizen is 
the enterprising speculator who blights a pleas- 
ant region of quiet homes and retiring country 
estates with ‘‘ boulevards” and promenades and 
avenues, and whose aggressive generosity would 
make all his neighbors millionaires by convert- 
ing their shaded lawns into corner lots. 

It is apparently inconceivable to some minds 
that a country place, however modest, may be 
held as a home to be enjoyed, and not as a prop- 
erty to be put into market; and an excellent ar- 
ticle in the New York Times recently showed 
how unavailing the wishes and efforts of the 
owners of such places may be to secure their own 
property against those who wish to seize it, ruin 
it, and compel the owners to pay for the devas- 
tation. The illustration mentioned in the article 
was the quaint, old-settled shore of Long Island 
opposite Staten Island, known as New Utrecht, 
Bath, and Gravesend. It was a peaceful, pic- 
turesque neighborhood, as every one knows who 
remembers it fifteen or twenty years ago; drow- 
sy, perhaps, like the shore of Communipaw, high- 
er up, on the other side of the bay, but none the 
less charming, and equally worthy the admiration 
of Diedrich Knickerbocker, and of all who would 
find a tranquil retreat, suburban yet overblown 
by the breath of the sea. If sometimes the 
**shakes” were known in those silent shades, 
they were surely better than snakes, and what 
shore of the bay of Manhattan is wholly free 
from them? The ‘*‘ Ring” of Brooklyn fell upon 
this unsuspecting neighborhood, and insisting 
that the spirit of the age and the necessary de- 
velopment of the island and the improvement of 
property and the facility of communication de- 
manded ‘* boulevards,” or huge, broad, straight, 
bare, dusty, and dreary streets, made a job of the 
enterprise, pushed an act through the Legisla- 
ture, vainly resisted by the inhabitants who were 
to be sacrificed, and so at vast expense the whole 
region has been ruined, the shady rural roads 
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destroyed; blank and glaring deserts of streets 
have been laid out, hideous and repulsive to ev- 
ery body but a few fast-trotting rowdies and a 
few lager-beer saloons; the value of property has 
not advanced; a desirable population has been 
driven away, and the victims have been forced 
to foot the bills of their own ruin, and all to put 
money in the pockets of a knot of speculators 
who would gladly ravage the Central Park in the 
same manner had they a fair chance of success. 

The Easy Chair knows two neighbors, living in 
a similar suburban neighborhood, whose homes 
are quiet and retired, and who have rejoiced to 
believe that they were safe and beyond the invad- 
er. Suddenly their names appeared at the head 
of a petition to the village authorities asking for 
aroad striking through both their places. ‘* Have 
you both gone mad, or are you both going away, 
so that you don’t care what befalls your neigh- 
bors ?” they were asked. And with rueful faces 
they answered, ‘‘ We give a finger to save an 
arm. We ask for this road to prevent another 
that would be infinitely worse.” ‘The ‘‘improve- 
ment” will destroy the retirement of their places, 
and fatally injure them for the home purposes for 
which they are held, and yet they will be made to 
pay a large share of the cost. ‘‘ Indeed,” some 
improving voice exclaims, ‘‘and do you really 
argue that two sentimentalists who may have 
fortune enough to gratify all their selfish whims 
should be allowed to obstruct the opening of a 
great public highway for the convenience of the 
people? ‘The two neighbors of whom you speak 
have horses and carriages, doubtless, and they 
can drive to the cars, or to the landing, or to any 
part of the neighborhood which they may wish 
to visit. And shall they make the honest labor- 
ing man go round? Shall they interfere with 
the easy communication of the people? Good 
Heaven, Sir, would you carry us, in this free and 
happy land, back to the condition of France un- 
der the old régime, and actually plead in an 
American village hall that monseigneur’s com- 
fort should take precedence of the convenience 
of the poor man ?” 

Are you there, old mole? There can be vil- 
lage Robespierres and Marats as well as village 
Hampdens. Demagogery is as easy in new 
America as in old France. Neither of the two 
neighbors would interpose the least obstacle to 
a needed public improvement. But every man 
who lives in a suburban neighborhood holds two 
relations to it, one common with other citizens, 
and the other individual. As a citizen, he is in- 
terested that the neighborhood be kept as attract- 
ive as possible; as an individual, that other peo- 
ple do not help themselves at his expense. 
good people of New Utrecht and the Long Island 
shore probably found at a very early stage of the 
proceedings that they were rifled and devastated 
in the name of public improvement, and that 
public improvement meant the speculations of 
other people at their expense. They knew, as 
all suburban residents know, that a road is not 
necessarily an improvement, and that real estate 
in the country is not benefited merely because it 
is placed upon a dusty corner. ‘The way to im- 
prove real estate in the suburbs is not to make 
them as much like the city as possible, but to 
keep them as unlike as practicable. Capital is 
attracted to pleasant places. A suburban neigh- 
borhood is charming in the degree that it is rural. 
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Poor people and rich people equally prefer shaded 
and grassy roads to broad and naked avenues 
upon which the summer beats and over which 
the winter whirls. ‘There is many a noble tree 
in the country, the beneficent friend of man and 
beast, a benediction to body and mind, which is 
cut down that a road may be made straight, 
which was an appreciable element in the value 
of all neighboring estates and in the attraction 
of the neighborhood. 

The Easy Chair drove one summer day with 
a Frenchman, a gentleman of the Duchesse de 
Berri’s court, through a pleasant country village 
not a hundred miles from New York. The day 
was soft and clear, the scene tranquil and de- 
lightful. ‘‘ Ah,” exclaimed the Frenchman, 
‘*now I see what I have always wished to see, 
and it is more beautiful than I supposed—a New 
England village.” The street was broad, indeed ; 
but it was not a blank, sandy ‘‘ boulevard ;” it 
was a road with broad margins of turf, lined 


, with noble elms that made a magnificent far- 


| are very closely related to morals. 


The | 


stretching bower, a broad, lofty aisle of verdure, 
and on either side the houses were a little with- 
drawn from the street, each separate, and mufiled 
in shrubs and vines, in roses and honeysuckles. 
But there was no want of convenience and ‘‘ im- 
provement.” ‘There were neat sidewalks and 
lanterns and proper drains. The railroad sta- 
tion was close at hand, and the telegraph office 
was in a pretty cottage. The charm of the whole 
was its rural character, which the good sense of 
the villagers had preserved and defended. They 
had held the city at bay except in such conven- 
iences as they could fitly appropriate. They did 
not believe that rectangular and shadeless streets 
were profitable to their community, nor did they 
permit any speculative citizen to ‘‘ improve” his 
own estate at the expense of his neighbors, nor 
any ‘‘ring,”’ as upon unhappy Long Island, to 
lay waste the country as its greed should dictate. 
The village fathers, whether in the suburbs or 
farther away, who maintain so far as practicable 
the rural charm of their community, and resist 
the devices and designs of speculators in real es- 
tate, will find that their good sense is rewarded 
by the steadily growing fame and fortune of their 
charge. ‘There are few more sorrowful sights 
than what the real estate speculator calls an 
‘*improved” neighborhood. 





THE diocese of the Easy Chair is sometimes 
defined as that of manners and the minor morals. 
But no morals are properly minor, and manners 
If the mor- 
als of a time are to be understood, it is well to 
observe its manners, and novels which are called 
pictures of manners are certainly studies of mor- 
als. Tom Jones, and all the Fielding and Smol- 
let novels, as well as those of Richardson, which 
they succeeded, are stories of life and manners. 
And surely the historian of the eighteenth cen- 
tury in England repairs to them for glimpses of 
the morals of the time. It would be a very sim- 
ple but a very effective rule for a young man, 
that to cherish good morals he should cultivate 
good manners. And manners, he must not for- 
get, imply something conventional, something 
restrained and self-commanding. ‘To be ‘‘nat- 
ural” is a common aim and desire, but it is well 
to understand precisely what it is that we desire ; 
and how many know what they mean when they 
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say “* ry ?” It is easy to laugh at SirC hs arles 
Grandison and the artificial manners of the ‘‘ old 
school,” but are the manners of Lovelace any 
more natural than those of Sir Charles? And 
if they are so, are natural manners so desirable ? 
Mr. Mill, in his posthumous essays, makes some 
valuable remarks upon the general conception 
of ‘‘nature” and ‘‘natural,” which deserve the 
most careful consideration. Nothing is more 
natural, let us hope, than modesty ; but modesty 
forbids many things that are called natural. 
Recent events have called public attention to 
the intimate relation of morals and manners. 
It may be said that there is no greater peril to 
morality than much that is called merely free 
and easy manners. Young men, and even young 
women, permit themselves a freedom and license 
of manner which, having all the aspect of im- 
propriety, may very readily acquire its substance, 
Edward addresses Emily with a loud and jesting 
intimacy of tone and conduct, which might be 
expected in the sailor saloons of Water Street or 
Wapping, but which is repulsive and odious in 
the drawing-room or among refined and gentle 
persons. Edward and Emily would be amazed 
to be told that they have not the manners of a 
gentleman or of a lady, and have the air of the 
demi-monde. ‘They think that they-are espe- 
cially comme il faut, and that above all others 
they know what is the rule of high society. But 
they are merely vulgar, and have the manners of 
those who are worse than merely vulgar. Coarse- 
ness can not be gilded into refinement. The 
young woman who ‘habitually calls her young 


friends of the other sex by their Christian names, 
or who suffers any thing that can be called famil- 
iarity, although it fall short of actual indecorum, 


should reflect carefully. ‘‘ Sir,” said a lady to a 
policeman who took her elbow to pass her over 
the street, ‘‘if I wish you to touch me I will ask 
you.” No woman of a high sense of personal 
dignity wishes any man to lay his hand upon her 
thoughtlessly or unnecessarily. Nor will such a 
woman permit any kind of rudeness in the tone 
or manner of men. 

These are exceedingly simple and easy lessons 
in manners, but the times show that they are not 
yet fully learned. ‘Take care of the pence and 
the pounds will take care of themselves. Resist 
the beginnings. ‘They are old maxims of wis- | 
dom, and they apply themselves to manners as 
to business and politics. And as the Easy | 
Chair is admitted as a friend to many a home 
circle, it will venture to change another proverb | 
to the purpose, and remark that good manners 
begin at home, like charity. It should not be | 
supposed that courtesy is altogether ‘‘ natural.” 
We can teach ourselves to think of others, and 
to spare them pain or inconvenience, as we can 
train ourselves to give them pleasure. It is 
done by the careful cultivation of the forms of 
courtesy, which are both means of gratifying 
others and barriers against their encroachment. 
Parents who teach their children habits of neat- 
ness and order and the exterior observances of 
good manners are sometimes thought to be | 
making them artificial. But a gentleman is al- 


ways more agreeable than a boor, and a lady, by | 
by forms, by artificial barriers, repels 


mamiers, 
the libertine. 
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number, ‘‘ Most people who go to America come 
back miserably dyspeptic.” One would think 
that the Saturday Review came to America ev- 
ery week. Discussing the late famous trial in 
Brooklyn, it says that its revelations suggest 
doubts whether a system of ‘* moral telegraphy” 
with this country would be useful to England, 
and it inveighs against the half dozen Americans 
involved in that trial as if they were the forty 
millions that make up the nation. The article 
is the more amusing as it proceeds from a paper 
in the land of the Tichborne trial, which sug- 
gests generalizations quite as damaging to En- 
gland as those which the paper finds in the 
Brooklyn trial are to America. For more than 
a year the leading papers were full of the details 
of the story of the effort of a butcher boy to pass 
himself off as a baronet, and all England took 
sides. ‘lhe lawyers spoke with exceeding plain- 
ness to each other. The judge browbeat the 
counsel for the butcher. Members of Parliament 
held meetings to aid him. A national subscrip- 
tion was started for his assistance. He was 
made the champion of the poor. The lamentable 
spectacle was offered of vast throngs of English- 
men, who hated titles and aristocrats and a nobil- 
ity, frenzied with enthusiasm for a butcher who 
falsely claimed to be a baronet, and who, if not 
one of the class which his party abhorred, was a 
mere perjurer and swindler. The judge took 
part against the prisoner, and when the case was 
decided, his counsel, merely because he was his 
counsel, was elected to Parliament by a large 
constituency. In Parliament he denounced the 
courts of the country, while the Lord Chief 
Justice of England warmly defended himself at 
public dinners against the charge of conduct 
upon the trial unbecoming a judge. The words 
of the Saturday Review, in opening its article 
upon the Brooklyn trial, may be very fitly quoted 
in regard to that of Tichborne: “‘ It may be 
safely assumed that there is only one country in 
| the world in which such an amazing exhibition 
as that which has been presented in the trial of 
| [Orton] at [London] could possibly occur.’ 

The article then proceeds in a caustic strain 
about the defendant in Brooklyn, and sneers at 
the more disagreeable and painful aspects of the 
| trial. For all that is most offensive in it the Re- 
| view holds the country at large responsible. But 
;even Sydney Smith would have protested if his 
| bitterly contemptuous articles upon the Method- 
ists—who were not a group of persons or a single 
church, but a vast community and important part 

| of the E nglish people—had ‘been cited as an il- 
| lustration of England and English life and con- 
| duct and influence. The Saturday Review, if it 
is competent to say any thing upon the subject, 
knows that the phenomenon is as exceptional in 
this country as it would be in its own, and that 
all it says had been already widely and more 
trenchantly said here. And there is one ques- 
tion which every humane and thoughtful person 
in both countries will ask, How many men—even 
| the most famous and popular and beloved—could 
have their lives turned inside out, as it were, and 
the public not be astonished? In his article upon 
Daniel Webster, Mr. Parton was reproached for 
suggesting that he was sometimes flown with wine. 
| Was that all that could be said of him? And had 
| every thing been publicly blazoned as it was pri- 


Tue London Saturday Review says, in a late | vately whispered, would he, who, upon the whole, 
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was thought to be the greatest man of his time 
in America, have been held to be so great? 
What would happen if every thing were plainly 
told of Dr. Franklin, the good patriarchal uncle 
of his country, as Washington is the father? Is 
he great because we have not the valet’s knowl- 
edge? Do we insist upon keeping the mountain 
remote in order that it may enchant us? How 
many biographies tell the truth, or show us the 
man as he was and as the biographer finds him 
to be? Or, again, the microscopic detail of 
every moment, of every word, of every deed, of 
every look; still more the malevolent interpreta- 
tion, the suspicion, the insinuation, the crafty 
perversion—how many lives could bear these and 
still seem to be not only spotless, but irreproach- 
able? In general we know only the large, sali- 
ent, obvious points and aspects of the best-known 
men, as they are called, and might well be amazed 
at the results if we saw them exposed, for in- 
stance, to the stripping and the searching scru- 
tiny of a court of law. 

Yet, as great and conspicuous and long-extend- 
ed hypocrisy and imposture are very unusual, as 
it is now understood that Mohammed, despite the 
histories for many a generation, was not an im- 
postor nor Cromwell a hypocrite, and as Cagl- 
iostro was soon seen to be a knave, it is undoubt- 
edly true that the dominant impression made by 
a man whose life is open to all men’s eyes, who 
speaks, writes, acts, in the very focus of public 





observation, and especially if he be a man of a 
large, generous, expansive, and sympathetic na- 
ture, is the true impression of the man. Errors 
of judgment, lamentable weaknesses that had not 
been suspected, unanticipated credulities, when 
they are laid bare by the rigorous exposure of such 
a man’s daily and hourly life, may amaze, may 
occasion regret, but they can not affect the great 
general impression which his personality has pro- 
duced, If, indeed, a man who is indiscreet has 
been supposed to be of singularly sound judg- 
ment, if a man who is passionately impetuous 
has been thought to be especially cool and pru- 
dent, if one who is essentially a boy has been 
thought to be peculiarly a man, the sudden reve- 
lation of the truth will startle and sadden those 
whom it undeceives. But if he be a genial, gen- 
erous, impulsive man, full of genius, of an ex- 
haustless imagination, of magnetic power, he is 
not the less so because his sagacity is proved at 
fault, and because he has had more trust that 
insight. ‘Those who have always seen that the 
mountain was an Alp, a hill of our common 
earth, and not a pillar of the sky, will, when the 
storm passes over, see that it stands, as of old, 
clear and defined in the sunlight, mingled of 
green woods and coarse herbage, of shady dell 
and bold pasture, the winds of heaven still sing- 
ing through its far-stretching foliage, the hues of 
heaven as bright as ever in its mantling surface 
of flowers. 





ENNYSON’S Queen Mary (J. R. Osgood and | 

Co.) is not a mere poem—not a mere dramat- | 
ic poem. Itis a true historical drama, intended 
for the stage, and now in course of preparation 
in London for the boards. It belongs to the 
class of historical dramas which Shakspeare 
created, and of which he has furnished not only 
the model, but almost the only illustration. 
The drama is founded on the life of ‘* Bloody 
Mary,” begins with her coronation in 1553, and 
ends with her death in 1558. The whole story 
centres about her tragic-pathetic life; its single 
mystery is the mystery of her enigmatical char- 
acter. The incidents are all historic—the re- 
bellion of Wyatt, the death of Cranmer, the in- 
fidelity of King Philip; the characters are no | 
less so—Princess Elizabeth, Cardinal Pole, Sir | 
Nicholas Heath, Edward Courtenay, Lord How- 
ard, Lord Chancellor Gardiner, etc. The sub- 
ordinate characters, servants and peasants, are 
few and unimportant. Of unhistorical incidents 
we do not recall one. There is no underplot, no | 
by-play. There is no innocent, happy, healthful | 
love to set off the sorrowful, broken-hearted, 
morbid love of the Queen. Instead of this ad- 
ventitious setting, which a less skillful hand 
would have employed, Tennyson puts Mary in 
contrast with Mary; and with an art which is | 
quite original, and which is characteristic of his | 


} 


marvelous genius, alternately excites his reader's 
ire by Mary’s cruelty, instigated by a supersti- | 
tious and bigoted conscience, and his compas- | 
sion by Mary’s suffering, inflicted by a morbid | 
and unrequited love for her unworthy husband. | 
We recall in literature no parallel to this skillful 
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employment of the divided hfe of a double na- 
ture to awaken the alternate pity and wrath 
of the reader or the audience. As a picture 
of the times, Queen Mary is as accurate and 
painstaking as a history. It could not be 
more so if it had been painted by a Macaulay 
or a Froude. As a study of character it is 
more just, and therefore more true, than the 
works of either of these masters. Queen Mary, 
the central character, is admirably delineated ; 
the Princess Elizabeth, though occupying a sub- 
ordinate position, is no less admirably conceived. 
The ready intolerance of Gardiner and the reluc- 
tant intolerance of Pole are set in striking con- 
trast with each other, especially in one interview 
between them, which constitutes one of the finest 
scenes in the play. ‘The enigma of Cranmer’s 
noble nature, too tender and too yielding for the 


| semi-barbaric age in which his life was cast, is 


portrayed in a manner which is equally admirable 


|in a dramatic and a historical point of view. 


We should not dare to prophesy what measure 
of success may be expected to attend the produc- 
tion of this drama on the stage; but we should 
not expect the largest success for a work of art 
so high and pure. There is nothing sensation- 
al; the fire and blood are all behind the scenes. 
There is little of mere sentiment, though much 
of deep and earnest passion. Only the finest 


tragedienne could adequately conceive and por- 
tray the Queen, and every thing would depend 
upon the successful representation of her alter- 
nate bitterness of bigotry and bitterness of grief. 
There are some touches of humor in the volume, 
chiefly in the conversation of the citizens in Act 
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I., Scene 1, and the discussion about ‘* pwoaps” 
between Tib and Joan, in Act IV., Scene 3. 
The latter is, in dialect, every way worthy of the 
author of ‘‘ The Northern Farmer.” But in lieu 
of this humorous relief, the lack of which is the 
most considerable defect in the drama, there are 
furnished some very exquisite morceaux, espe- 
cially in songs, one of which we quote. Mary, 
broken-hearted at her husband’s indifference, 
borrows her attendant’s lute, and sings: 
‘‘ Hapless doom of woman, happy in betrothing! 
Beauty passes like a breath, and love is lost in loath- 
ing: 
Low, my lute; speak low, my lute, but say the 
world is nothing— 
Low, lute, low! 
** Love will hover round the flowers when they first 
awaken ; 
Love will fly the fallen leaf, and not be overtaken : 
Low, my lute! Oh low, my lute! we fade and are 
forsaken— 
Low, dear lute, low !” 


The poet laureate has added a new laurel to his 
crown by Queen Mary, for he has demonstrated 
that the nineteenth century is not too material- 
istic nor too sensational to produce a true drama 
of the heart. And his well-chosen theme can 
hardly fail to add impulse to the movement 
against the incursion of Romanism, which Glad- 
stone has interpreted, and in part even aided to 
create, by his remarkable pamphlets. 

Dr. Henry Scuiremann’s Troy and its Re- 
mains (Scribner, Welford, and Armstrong) is 
invested with all the charms and character- 
ized by all the defects which belong to enthu- 
siastic genius. Dr. Schliemann began life as 
a shop-boy; tried the sea, and was discouraged 
by a storm and shipwreck; obtained in Amster- 
dam a position as small clerk at an annual salary 
of 800 franes (equal to $160), half of which he 
spent upon his studies; adopted, if he did not 
invent, a new method of learning languages, and 
made marvelous progress, and with but poor fa- 
cilities. This method consisted in reading a 
great deal aloud without making a translation, 
and devoting one hour a day to writing under a 
teacher’s supervision, and committing to memory 
the teacher’s corrections; he thus learned in sue- 
cession the English, French, Dutch, Spanish, 
Italian, and Portuguese languages, and finally 
the Russian, in spite, as he assures us, of a very 
bad memory. ‘The truthfulness, though not the 
honesty, of that assurance, however, we take leave 
to doubt. Meanwhile he had been promoted, and 
his income reached the more satisfactory sum of 
2000 francs ($400). His knowledge of the Rus- 
sian language led to further promotion, and he 
was sent to Russia as agent, and shortly after es- 
tablished a mercantile house on his own account 
in St. Petersburg. At length, when a moderate 
fortune gave him a little leisure, he took up 
Greek, for which he had possessed an intense ap- 
petite ever since the day when, at the age of ten, 
he had presented his father with a badly written 
Latin essay on the principal events of the Trojan 
war. In six weeks he had mastered the diffi- 
culties of modern Greek, and in three months 
had learned enough of the ancient Greek to read 
and re-read Homer with enthusiasm. We do 
not, however, recommend any juvenile student to 
assume that Dr. Schliemann’s method of study 
will give him Dr. Schliemann’s celerity in acqui- 
sition, In 1863 he retired from business to de- 
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vote himself to the study of ancient life and lit- 
erature, and not long after began personally the 
work of excavations at Hissarlik, which he be- 
lieved, and, as the result proves, with good rea- 
son, to be the site of ancient ‘Troy. His work 
began in 1870, but not until 1871 did he finally 
commit himself to it with the definite purpose 
of pushing it through to the accomplishment of 
definite results. ‘The first entry in his diary is 
October, 1871; the last is June, 1873. During 
a part of this time he had in his employ as many 
as 160 workmen, and was using 88 wheel-bar- 
rows, 108 spades, and 103 pickaxes, all brought 
from England. Miasma threatened disease ; fall- 
ing débris produced frequent accidents; the Turk- 
ish government, equally unable to appreciate the 
value of such labors, or to permit other lands 
to reap any benefits from them, hampered and 
hindered him in innumerable ways. But neither 
these hinderances, nor those produced by the in- 
competence of his workmen, were able to damp- 
en his ardor or that of his wife, who shared, and, 
by sharing, strengthened, the enthusiasm of her 
husband. It is impossible for us to trace the 
course of his work, or even adequately summa- 
rize its results. He has proved that Hissarlik is 
the site of ancient Troy, that the Iliad is a fic- 
tion founded on fact, and that the city, which Ho- 
mer never saw, has been in Homer's description 
represented as much larger than the reality, by a 
pardonable poet’s license. He has discovered in 
four successive layers of ruins the remains of four 
successive civilizations, and done something, by 
his uncovering of relics and inscriptions, to inter- 
pret their origin and character. He has cast seri- 
ous discredit on the assumption of a certain class 
of scientists that the age of the prehistoric world 
can be traced in the gradual development of suc- 
cessivesstone, copper, and iron ages, for he has 
shown that stone and copper implements are dis- 
coverable side by side, and even the copper over- 
Jaid by the implements of a later stone age. His 
large volume, published in Leipsic in 1874, con- 
tains 217 photographic plates and 4000 art rep- 
resentations of the more than 100,000 objects 
which he has brought to light. ‘The present 
volume contains wood-cuts of 300 relics, litho- 
graphic plates representing 200 more, making 
500 in all. They constitute a very satisfactory 
illustration of the results of his work, though 
by no means a complete survey of them. Dr. 
Philip Smith, the English editor, has added 
greatly to the value of the book by his notes; 
and the publishers have made it all that could 
be desired in the beauty of its illustrations and 
its typography. We have neither space nor in- 
clination to enter into a critical analysis of the 
value of Dr. Schliemann’s theories. These have 
given rise to heated discussions among the anti- 
quarians, who must be left to adjudicate upon 
their value. It must suffice here to say, in a 
word, that the very enthusiasm which makes 
the author the foremost Among explorers, unfits 
him for the office of judge or critic, but does not 
render his work any less entertaining, and per- 
haps not less truly valuable. His graphic ac- 
count of his discovery of the remarkable group 
of Priam’s Treasure is certainly not less enter- 
taining, nor is the ‘‘ find” itself less extraordi- 
nary or intrinsically valuable, because of his im- 
aginative deduction, that ‘‘it is probable that 
| some member of the family of King Priam hur- 
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riedly packed the treasure into the chest, and car- | 
ried it off without having had time to pull out 
the key; and that when he reached the wall the 
hand of an enemy or the fire overtook him, and 
he was obliged to abandon the chest, which was 
immediately covered to a height of from five to 
six feet with the red ashes and stones of the ad- 
joining royal palace.” 

Sir Henry SumNER Marne’s Ancient Law 
(Henry Holt and Co.) is an acknowledged clas- 
sic in law literature, and almost the only work 
which traces law, in a philosophical rather than 
a practical and professional spirit, to its origins 
in early history. The present edition, from the 
fifth English edition, is enhanced in value by an 
admirable introduction from the pen of THro- 
poRE W. Dwieut, embodying a very excellent 
abstract of its contents, useful alike to the gen- 
eral reader, who may thus get a bird’s-eye view 
of the whole subject before entering on its study 
in detail, and to the special student, whom it will 
greatly aid in fixing the results of the whole work | 
in mind. The republication of this volume ac- 
companies a new contribution to the same gener- 
al theme from the same pen, The Early History 
of Institutions (Henry Holt and Co.). The par- 
ticular theme which the author has undertaken to 
treat is not of itself promising, and in ordinary 
hands would be dry to the last degree. ‘This is the 
early laws of Ireland. In 1596 the poet Spenser, 
writing of the state of Ireland, gave the English 
public what we believe was their first knowledge 
of the Brehon laws—a body of law which was | 
reduced to writing as early as the tenth or eley- 
enth century, and which as an unwritten code 
dates much farther back. Indeed, the Senchus 
Mor, or Great Book of the Ancient Law, claims 
in its preface to have been compiled during the 
life and under the personal influence of St. Pat- 
rick, but this claim our author disallows. This 
system of law derives its name from the Irish 
Brehons, who held, according to Sir Henry Maine, 
a position partly civil and partly religious in the 
ancient tribes, exercised functions analogous to 
those of the Druids in England, and retained their 
judicial and quasi-legislative authority after the 
Christianization of Ireland had deprived them 
of their priestly office. Whatever in the laws of 
the Brehons did not clash with the Word of God 
was confirmed, and remnants of their influence 
may be easily traced in the social condition and 
customs of Ireland to-day. In 1852 a commission 
was appointed by the English government to pre- 
pare these ancient laws for publication, and their 
presentation to the public has given to Sir Hen- 
ry Maine the material for this volume. But his 
work is by no means a mere account of these cu- 
rious laws. His mind is familiar with the whole 
subject of ancient law, and quickly recognizes the 
parallelisms and analogies in systems of thought, 
which in historic origin and external form are 
widely different. Thus his subject affords a text 
for a Series of observations, striking, original, and 
generally, as it appears to us, sound and well 
sustained, on the nature of the genesis of nation- 
al and institutional life, and particularly on the 
institutions of English-speaking peoples. A sin- 
gle illustration may suffice to give our readers 
some idea of the value of this work as a contri- 
bution to comparative law—his curious account 
of the ancient custom of ‘fasting upon a debt- 
or,” his comparison of it with the Hindoo custom 


of ‘‘ sitting dharna,” and his interpretation of 
the enigma. The custom consists in sitting at 
your debtor's door and starving yourself till he 
pays. It is a recognized method in India, and 
has been prohibited by the English code. The 
fact that the Brehon law recognizes the same 
singular method of collecting debts is one of the 
points which indicates in the institutions of the 
two countries a common origin in remote times, 
and therefore a community of race. Ofcourse the 
question arises to a practical modern mind, What 
if the debtor lets the creditor starve? and Sir 
Henry Maine gives the very reasonable response 
that there was a general belief that some super- 
natural penalty would follow—a belief definitely 
expressed in India by the fact that the creditor 
generally employs a Brahmin to starve himself 
vicariously for his client. Such an isolated il- 
lustration may serve to indicate the interest with 
which Sir Henry Maine invests a subject which 
might be thought interesting only to the arche- 
ologist, but it can not give the reader a just idea 
of both the interest and the value which attach 
to his just and reasonable deductions, from a 
careful historical review, concerning the growth 
of law and of legal institutions from the rudest 
beginnings in the patriarchal household to their 
consummation in a modern state. It only re- 
mains to add that both volumes are sumptuous 
specimens of book-making, and in type and pa- 
per are a delight to the eye. 

Professor J. E. Carrnps’s Character and Log- 
ical Method of Political Economy (Harper and 
Brothers) isan admirable introduction to the study 
of that science. It is less a treatise on political 
economy than a definition of the science, and a 
detense of it as defined. There are two schools of 
extremists on this subject, whose errors Professor 
Cairnes points out, and whose misapprehension 
of the nature and functions of political economy 
must necessarily be removed from the mind of 
the student at the outset of his studies, or he 
will never escape from the perplexity in which 
they entangle him; indeed, the perplexity will 
only grow more hopeless the further his studies 
proceed. On the one hand is the conception of 
this branch of knowledge as an exact science. 
It is not only ranked with mathematics because 
its laws “deal with quantities and the relations 
of quantities,” but mathematics are invoked to ob- 
tain conclusions which can be thus obtained only 
from mathematical premises, and in dealing with 
definite and calculable forces. The result is al- 
ways practically unsatisfactory, because this con- 
ception ignores the fact that the operation of 
political and social laws depends upon human 
motives and choice and conduct, and that these, 
if not absolutely fluctuating and indeterminate, 
are always so far complex and incomprehensible 
that no one moral force—self- interest, for ex- 
ample—can be relied upon to operate with the 
same undeviating regularity as the law of gravi- 
tation, whose force is capable of exact mathe- 
matical expression. The contrary view, to which 
Mr. Ruskin has given forcible, not to say con- 
temptuous, expression, is that political economy 
is no science and can be none, that there are no 
discoverable laws regulating political and socio- 
logical relations, nothing on which calculation 
can be based, because these depend upon incom- 
prehensible and incalculable elements in the hu- 
man soul. This error, the exact reverse of the 
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other, assumes that each soul is a law unto itself, 
that its springs of action are wholly within itself, 
and that human nature is not, like every thing 
else which God has made, subject, even in its ap- 
parently wayward and erratic course, to divine 
tixed laws. Professor Cairnes points out the 
truth that political economy is a real but not an 
exact science; that it depends partly upon the 
absolute and well-defined laws which regulate 
material things, and partly upon the occult laws 
which regulate human passion ; and that, accord- | 
ingly, *‘ an economic law expresses, not the order 

in which phenomena occur, but a tendency which 

they obey; that, therefore, when applied to ex- 

ternal events, it is true only in the absence. of 

disturbing causes, and consequently represents a 

hypothetical, not a positive, truth.” These prin- 

ciples, which seem very obvious, and are certain- 

ly very simple, are also very fundamental, and | 
their application constitutes a courteous though | 
trenchant criticism on some high-sounding phi- 
losophies and theories, which, failing to recog- 
nize this necessary limitation of the science, carry 
the student into the gravest errors. The volume | 
is not only admirable as an introduction to the 
study of political economy; its mastery would 
save some of our American politicians from | 
blunders which would be amusing were they not 
nationally humiliating. 

Five volumes of Centennial literature naturally | 
find themselves in company on our table. Dr. | 
R. S. Srorrs’s address before the New York 
Historical Society, The Early American History, 
and the Genesis of it (A. D. F. Randolph and | 
Co.), may be fairly regarded as an introduction | 
to the Centennial. Dr. Storrs, who elsewhere 
gravely announces that he has no verbal memo- | 
ry, has one of the most marvelous memories for | 
historical events and dates of any American schol- | 
ar. He has a rare power of combining general- 
ization with a happy specification of individual | 
instances to illustrate and enforce his historical | 
deductions. He runs rapidly over the history | 
of the century out of which came forth the colo- | 
nies which peopled America, and shows how our | 
Revolutionary spirit and our later life find their | 
genesis in the moral and intellectual life of the 
age which produced the printing-press, carried | 
forward the Reformation, and almost created 
both modern science and modern art. His ad- 
dress is a capital prefatory review for that care- | 
ful and detailed study of American history to | 
which, we may assume, the American people will | 
to a considerable extent devote themselves for | 
the next few years.—In Fears for Democracy 
(J. B. Lippincott and Co.) Mr. Cuartes Incer- | 
SOLL brings together from the records of the ear- | 
ly constitutional debates a large number of ex- | 
pressed opinions from leaders of all classes in | 
support of his assertion that our forefathers had | 
relatively no faith in democracy, that is, in govern- 
ment of or by the people, and that they shaped 
American institutions to guard against the evils 
experienced by the Old World, without clearly | 


recognizing or fully trusting in the masses as the | 
source and fountain of political power. This 
democratic idea is one that has grown from the | 
germ which they planted. ‘‘ That great move- 
ment, while they are sleeping in their graves, is 
striding onward.” He points out what he re- 
gards as the essential danger to democratic in- 
stitutions, namely, a neglect of their political 
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duties by the people, traces to that neglect the 
civil war, and points out how the present dan- 
gers are due to the same cause. Mr. Ingersoll’s 
interpretations of history are not always just, but 
his essential principle, that democracy can be 
maintained only by a vigorous exercise of popular 
duties, as well as a watchful guardianship of pop- 
ular rights, is not only an important truth, but 
is effectively enforced and illustrated. —The first 


| volume of C. Epwarps Lester's Our First Hun- 
| dred Years (United States Publishing Company) 
| traces the history of the United States from the 


discovery by Columbus down to the battle of 
New Orleans, January, 1815. We judge Vol- 
ume II. will complete the work. It is a con- 
venient book, both to present to the general 
reader a comprehensive view of our past history, 
and to enable the student to recall quickly a for- 
gotten date or incident. Mr. Lester is a popu- 
lar rather than a profound writer, but has evi- 
dently studied his theme with care; and in his 


| estimate of critical periods and influential men 
| (the Puritans, for example) exhibits a good judg- 


ment, while he wields a graphic pen.—Public 


Men and Events (J. B. Lippincott and Co.) is 


| in the nature of a new contribution to American 


history. It is certainly something more than a 


| skillful re-arrangement of materials already fa- 


miliar to the public. The author, NaTHAN SaR- 
GEANT, undertakes to trace the political history 
of the country from 1817 to 1853. During a 
part of that time he was connected with the press 
as a Washington correspondent; during a part 
of it he was successively Sergeant-at-Arms of 


the House, Register of the Treasury, and Com- 


missioner of Customs. He is thus enabled not 
only to mix personal recollection and anecdote 
with public history, but also to write the latter 
with that peculiar vital power which nothing but 
a personal acquaintance is able to impart. He 
confesses to some prejudices as ‘‘an old-line 
Whig,” but his consciousness of their existence 
has guarded him against their influence, and we 
are unable to see that they impair the value of 
his history. His estimate of General Jackson 
may be regarded as a test of his prejudices, and 
he must be a very zealous Jackson man indeed 
who will deny to it the merit of fair-mindedness. 

We wish it were possible to entertain a ra- 
tional and well-grounded hope that FrreEDERICK 
Wiecr’s Piano and Song (Lockwood, Brooks, 
and Co.) will be at all likely to have as large a 
reading as it deserves. ‘There are two classes of 
innocent sufferers in the community to whom the 
piano is an instrument of torture. One are the 
young ladies who are taught the instrument with- 
out being taught music, to whom it is a purely 
mechanical convenience for scales and other sim- 
ilar finger-exercises, which they can measurably 
understand, followed or accompanied by études 
which they can not understand. ‘They finger 
away at the board with the idea, diligently cul- 


| tivated, that the chief end of practice is, first, 
| skillful finger gymnastics, and second, noise. 


The former is frequently attained to a degree 
marvelous to behold; the latter is achieved by 


| the free use of the loud pedal, which converts 
| the finest harmonies of Chopin or Beethoven 


to a discordant clangor. ‘The second class of 
sufferers are the comparatively small number in 
society who have really learned to love music, 


; and who are compelled to submit to its ‘‘ex- 
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ecution,” not only without a protest, but with 
smiling faces, happy if they can escape without 
applauding the desecration. Friederick Wieck 
is the father and teacher of the celebrated Clara 
Wieck, widow of the renowned Schumann, and 
his book is a manly and exceedingly entertain- 
ing protest against the pernicious habits of play- 
ing, practicing, and teaching, which, we judge 
from his pages, are as fashionable in Germany as 
here ; for sins—musical sins like all other kinds— } 
are peculiar to no nation. The essays are inde- 

pendent, as though they had been originally writ- 
ten for some papers or periodicals. Some are 

written in dialogue form, and are quite dramatic. 

The style is easy, the humor is trenchant, and 

the principles which Mr. Wieck would substitute 

for the principle of *‘ tumble and bang” are very 

simple, and very simply stated. Any parent 

whose daughter is learning the piano, and who 

really wishes ber to elicit music from it, will do 

well to give her this book and insist on her read- 

ing it, after which she may probably lend it to 

her music-teacher to advantage. 

We group together a few of the more prom- 
inent and valuable out of a host of summer nov- | 
els. Playing the Mischief, by J.W. De Forest 
(Harper and Brothers), is a satire on, rather than 
a picture of, Washington society. It is not a se- 
quel, but is a natural successor, to Honest John 
Vane. Josephine Murray, a pretty young wid- 
ow, goes to Washington to put through a claim; 
said claim consists of a demand for an indefinite 
sum, any where from $10,000 to $100,000, for 
a barn burned down in the war of 1812, which 
cost $1000 to build, and has already been once 
paid for. The story is the record of her adven- 
tures and experiences, and is simply a thread on 
which to hang some well-drawn caricature | 
sketches of Washington notabilities and Wash- 
ington social and political life. A vein of exag- 
geration runs through the book—indeed, it hard- 
ly claims to literal truthfulness. Even as a satire 
it would have been more effective if the brighter | 
and better side of American politics had been 
employed to set off the vices and follies which 
the author wishes to portray. Occasionally his 
personifications are such as to trench on the 
questionably personal. No one will doubt who | 
were the originals intended by Mr. Y. M. C. A. 
Smyler and Mr. Sykes Drummond. Those more 
familiar with Washington society than this Lit- 
erary Recorder will probably find other unques 
tionable portraits in Mr. De Forest’s gallery. | 
There is plenty of humor in the book; and while 
its general tone is sharply satirical, and too con- | 
tinuously satirical for the best effect, the satire 
is not malicious, and certainly in the main not 
undeserved. The scalping is very neatly done, 
though the men whose scalps are so dextrously 
taken off may not enjoy the operation.—Ecce 
Femina; or, The Woman Zoe (G. W. Carleton 
and Co. ), by CuyLer Prive, is a woman’s protest | 
against the unchristian treatment to which peni- 
tent woman, despite Christ’s example and precept, 
is subjected by Christian society. The story is 
short and simple, the characters are few, the moral 
lesson well wrought out in the fiery wrath of the 
clergyman against his wife, and his tardy penitence 
and defense of hername. The authoress, a grand- 
daughter of ex-Chancellor Jones, has moved in 
the society which she describes, and though she 
sometimes exaggerates, the truth underlies and 
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gives significance to her satirical touches.— Ward 
or Wife? (Harper and Brothers) is a pretty lit- 
tle comedietta, with two characters, Excepting 
Miss Wilhelmina Goring and ‘‘ Crabs” there js 
no one of any importance in the book, though, 
of course, some other characters have to be in- 
troduced, because these two can not go through 
life in solitude, much less play out their allotted 
drama alone. ‘The ward is in love with her 
guardian, and the guardian is in love with his 
ward; but he will not tell his love, for he will 
not bind the young heart to his mature life, and, 
of course, she can not quite tell hers, though she 
comes as near doing so as propriety permits. At 
last all is made clear, the superfluous lover peace- 
fully withdraws, and the curtain falls on the ward 
made wife. ‘The story is very prettily told, and 
** Min” and ‘‘ Crabs” are peculiarly attractive in 
their loves. The intermixing of so much French 
in the conversation is a defect.—Miss THack- 
ERAY has done nothing with her graceful pen 
more graceful than resetting the old songs to new 
music in her “ Blue-beard’s Keys” and her “Jack 
and the Bean-stalk.” The first gives title to the 
volume, Blue-beard’s Keys, and other Stories (Har- 
per and Brothers). ‘The melodrama of Blue-beard 
could not well be wrought out except on Italian 
soil, but even there the preservation by Barbi 
of the relics and reminders of his infidelity and 
cruelty in the old oaken chest, for no other pur- 
pose apparently than his self-torture, has in it a 
flavor of improbability that even Miss Thacke- 


ray’s graphic pen can not counteract. But “Jack 


and the Bean-stalk” is as natural and pretty a 
story as one often meets. An English ‘* Jack” 
might have won his harp just as Hans did his, 


,and Sir George is a most natural British ogre. 


—EKglantine (Harper and Brothers) is a quiet 
story of English life. The scene is laid in a 


| fishing village; the characters are out of the 


more ordinary course of well-traveled routes of 
fiction, and, if not strikingly original, are cer- 
tainly fresh and unique. For interest the novel 
depends on those great events which are just as 
likely to happen in common as in remarkable 
lives—love, separation, sorrow. There are heart- 


| throbs in the book which will find responses in 


every susceptible reader, but no thunder-bolts to 
strike awe or terror into the hearts of those whose 
sympathies have become deadened to the expe- 


| riences which are common to humanity of all 


classes. — The Lady Superior (Harper and Broth- 
ers), by Eviza F. PoLiarn, is a tragedy possess- 
ing very considerable originality of construction. 
The scene opens in the midst of a fearful snow- 
storm in Wales. George Mordaunt returns 
home to die at his mother’s feet. Before she has 


| had time to fully comprehend the fact, or utter 


her forgiveness or seek his, he is dead, and she 
is charged with the care of the young life, 
‘¢ Brownie,” whom he has protected against the 
cruel beatings of the storm by the ample folds 
of his cloak. Out of her experiences in search 
of her mother the strands of the story are woven 
together. The mother’s life has been a pitiful 
one—a weaker nature crushed and cruelly ill- 
used by a stronger. Such unnatural torturers 
as Madame De Pas doubtless there are; but as 
certainly they are unnatural, though Miss Pol- 
lard has wrought successfully in making the 
cruel, vengeful woman seem not impossible. The 
mother is found at last, and though death has 
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given her tardy succor from her woes, her good 
name is retrieved from the shadow of a base sus- 
picion which through all the years has overhung 
it.—As a story JEAN INGELOW’S Fated to be Free 
Roberts Brothers) is seriously defective. It 
lacks movement and incident, and fails to grasp 
the mind or to keep an aroused and alert inter- 
est. The authoress, indeed, in her preface to 
the American edition, declares that she has ‘* not 
aimed at producing a work of art at all, but a 


piece of nature.” ‘The interest of her book de- 
pends on her descriptions, which are vivid, her 
characters, who place duty before pleasure, and 
are ennobling, if not altogether delightful, com- 
panions, and on the bits of poetry and morality 
of which she makes her very simple narrative the 
vehicle. The book is, in a true sense, a religious 
novel, but its religion is one less of sentiment or 
strong feeling than of every-day practical work- 
| ing duty. 





SUMMARY OF SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS. 

Astronomy.—During the month of June three 
new asteroids have been discovered—Nos. 144 
and 145, on the 4th, by Peters, at Clinton, and 
No. 146, on the 8th, by Borelly, at Marseilles. 

American astronomers have to mourn the very 
sudden death, on the 11th of June, of Professor 
Joseph Winlock, director of Harvard College 
Observatory. It will be difficult to fill his place. 

Numerous communications have appeared from 
the astronomers of England in reference to the | 
details of the observations made during the re- | 
cent transit of Venus. They appear at present 
to be chiefly occupied in determining the relia- 
bility of the observations recorded by means of 
photography. 

Colonel Tennant communicates what he con- 
siders an acceptable determination of the diame- 
ter of Venus as measured by means of what is 
known as Airy’s double-image micrometer. He 
has obtained, as he thinks, a decided indication | 
of the elliptic form of the disk of the planet, the | 
compression of the shorter diameter with refer- 
ence to the larger being at least the 3}5 part. 
The mean diameter given by Tennant is very 
nearly a mean between the results of the five 
principal previous determinations. 

Professor Gyldén has published a catalogue 
of right ascensions of stars, which have been ob- 
tained by him with the utmost possible accuracy 
for use in the reduction of his observations at 
Stockholm. He considers the positions publish- 
ed a few years ago by Professor Newcomb to be | 
sensibly larger than they should be, and even 
finds room for criticism of the absolute right as- 
censions published by the Pulkova Observatory. 

Professor Smythe, the Astronomer Royal for 
Scotland, calls attention to the large and varia- 
ble proper motion of the star 793 in the British 
Association catalogue, in reference to which star 
Mr. Duncan, of the Royal Observatory, remarks 
that the thorough examination of observations 
made at Greenwich of No. 793 shows that its 
proper motion is certainly large, and that it is 
important to continue observations of this star. 
It is, therefore, again to be observed regularly 
at Greenwich, in order to confirm Professor 
Smythe’s suggestion as to the variability of its 


motion. | 


Mr. Wilson, of the Temple Observatory, at 
Rugby, having examined the observations of the 
double star Eta Corone, states that the recent 
measurements show a systematic divergence from 
the orbit predicted in 1856 by Winnecke in his 
inaugural dissertation. The discordance amounts 
at present to eleven degrees in the position angle. 


Chitor’s Drientific Record, 


| The distance between the two stars is very near- 
ly one second of are. If, relying only upon mod- 
ern observations, we attempt to trace the orbit 
backward, and predict the position of the star in 

| 1781, when observed by Sir William Herschel, 
the discordances appear quite within the limits 
of the accuracy of Herschel’s observations; but 
the hypothesis that best suits all known observa- 
tions is that there exists at each successive revo- 
lution of the stars some shortening of the period. 
The great number of remarkably accurate ob- 
servations of double stars that have been made 
by Otto Struve must, when fully published, con- 
tribute greatly to our knowledge of the relative 
movements of binary stars. For some years 
past Struve has from time to time given the re- 
sults of his investigations into the movements of 
some of the more interesting stars. ‘The latest 
communication on the subject from him relates 


| to the star42, Come Berenices. This double star 


was discovered by the elder Struve in 1826, but 
appeared single in 1833, since which year it has 
been observed as regularly as possible every year 
by either William or Otto Struve, and has during 
the last forty years three times repeated the rare 
phenomenon of the occultation of one star by the 
other. The plane of the orbit described by these 
two stars coincides so nearly with the line join- 
ing them to the sun that we have no trace of a 
sensible inclination between the two. Owing to 
this circumstance it is that each star appears in 
the course of its orbital revolution to successively 
eclipse and be eclipsed by the other; and when in 
other parts of its orbit, with a powerful telescope, 
the stars can be seen distinctly separate, their 


| position angle has remained sensibly constant 


for fifty years. The two stars are so very nearly 
of the same brightness that a certain ambiguity 
is introduced into the observations, such that the 
period of revolution might be supposed to be ei- 
ther about thirteen or about twenty-five years ; 
but this uncertainty has been removed by the 
recent observations of Otto Struve, according to 
whose measurements, as computed by his assist- 
ant, Dubiago, the most probable period of revo- 
lution is 25.7 years. The major axis of the 
orbit of the ellipse described by the double stars 
is 0.66 of a second of arc. The observations 
made by the Struves during fifty years differ 
from the places, as predicted according to Otto 
Struve’s computations, on an average only one- 
thirtieth part of a second. These computations 
also agree very satisfactorily with the observa- 
tions made by Dawes and by Secchi. In ob- 
serving very close double stars—which, in fact, 
appear not distinctly separated, but give only a 
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slight irregularity or elongation on one side of 
the main star—a source of error exists which is 
distinctly explained by Struve, and to which the 
attention should be called both of observers and 
of telescope-makers. A very small error, he says, 
in the centring of the object-glass, so small that 
its existence would hardly be suspected with sin- 
gle stars, can on such an occasion considerably 
modify our judgment as to the real direction in 
which the image is elongated. In reference to 
the double star 42, Coma, it is a remarkable fact 
that Struve’s computations rest entirely upon 
measured distances, whereas until now distances 
have been generally considered too unreliable to 
be used, as compared with measurements of posi- 
tion angle. 

Professor Kirkwood calls attention to the fact 
that certain observations of meteoric showers 
support the conclusion that besides the shower 
that occurs on the 12th of November, ordinarily 
known as the Leonids, another cluster of mete- 
ors has been observed on the 14th of November, 
which is probably a small fragment of the prin- 
cipal group, belonging, in fact, originally to them, 
and separated from them within historical times, 
in consequence of considerable perturbations, ei- 
ther by Uranus or the earth. 


The Melbourne Observatory has published the | 


first Melbourne general catalogue of stars, pre- 
pared from materials printed in the first four 
volumes of the Melbourne observations. The re- 
markable star Lpsilon Indi, according to this 
catalogue, has a proper motion of 4.58 seconds 
of are of a great circle, rendering it thus a most 
attractive object for an investigation of annual 
parallax. 

Bruhns has published some additional studies 
into the supposed identity of the comet observed 
by Pogson at Madras on December 3 and 4, 1872, 
with the fragments of Biela’s comet, and the 
shooting-stars observed on the night of Novem- 
ber 27. He concludes that the object observed 
by Pogson ‘‘had no relation to Biela’s comet 
nor to the meteoric display, notwithstanding the 
singular fact that it was discovered by Pogson in 
consequence of the telegram sent to him by 
Klinkerfues, which was grounded on the oppo- 
site opinion.” 

At the regular annual visitation of the Green- 
wich Observatory, Sir George B. Airy, in his re- 


port of work done during the past year, and the | 


condition of the institution, states that during 
the past year Mr. Glaisher has resigned the care 
of the meteorological department, and that in his 
own opinion the subject of meteorology, which 


has been followed for many years, is scarcely con- | 


nected with the two great duties of the observa- 


tory—viz., astronomy and navigation—and, in- | 


deed, hardly deserves the name of a science (!), 


teorological phenomena, as introduced by him- 
self shortly after his assumption of the director- 
ship of the observatory, has increased the annu- 


al expenses of the observatory in a much lower | 


proportion than the work done. In reference to 
the future, he is inclined to propose that the ob- 
servatory should abandon meteorology, photohe- 
liography, and spectroscopy, not as unimportant 
in themselves, but as being less intimately con- 
nected with the fundamental objects of the Green- 
wich Observatory. On the other hand, he de- 


sires to see the system of time signals extended, 
but would not hamper the necessary labors of 
the institution in reference to geography by the 
imposition upon it of even the least of what is 
now known as physical astronomy. 

At a late sitting of the council of the Paris 
Observatory resolutions were passed regarding 
some researches which will be probably soon be- 
gun relating to the observations of intramercu- 
rial planets, as also the determination of the ve- 
locity of light. The intramercurial planets will 
be observed photographically when crossing the 
disk of the sun. ‘These researches will be com- 
menced as soon as the great Arago refracting 
telescope is fitted up for photographic purposes, 

Dr. Fuhg contributes a short note on the di- 
mensions of the sun. According to his investi- 
gations, based upon the observations made at 
Greenwich, there is no trace whatever of any 
periodical change, the difference between the 
greatest and least diameters of the sun being 
less than one second, and probably entirely ex- 
plicable as due to the peculiarities of the various 
instruments that have been used, and the numer- 
ous observers employed during the past fifty 
years. 

| Galle announces that, by including in his com- 
putation of the solar parallax those observations 
of the planet Flora that he had in his previous 
memoir been unable to use, he arrives at the 
definitive value of the solar parallax, viz., 8.873, 
as based on the observations made in 1873. 
This result is almost precisely midway between 
the figures given by Cornu (8.878) and by Le- 
verrier (8.866). He recommends that the planet 
Eurydice be observed for similar purposes dur- 
ing September and October, 1875. 

It is announced that the maps of the stars of 
the southern hemisphere to illustrate the great 
catalogue compiled by Dr. Gould will soon be 
published, under the title of Urano-Metria Ar- 
gentina, 

Mr. Marth calls the attention of possessors of 
large telescopes to the fact that about the mid- 
dle of August next there will be a conjunction 
of Saturn’s satellite Japetus with the ring and 
ball of the planet. He is anxious that observa- 
tions of this conjunction shall be made, in order 
to afford data for the improvement of the theory 
of the satellites of Saturn. 

The photometer invented by Christie, and de- 
scribed by him over a year ago to the Astronom- 
ical Society of London, has been diligently em- 
ployed by him in actual observations. Hé states 
that the probable error of the results amounts to 
only the twentieth part of a stellar magnitude, 
but that it varies for stars of different colors. A 
feeble red star is, according to him, more easily 


| distinguished than a feeble blue star. 
although it is in great popular request. He finds | 
that the mechanical self-registration of some me- | 


The problem of the movements of three or 
more bodies, such as the planets, under the in- 
fluence only of the law of universal gravitation 
has always presented in its most general form 
difficulties so great as to prevent its complete 
solution by any mathematical process that has 
| hitherto been devised. To the elucidation of 
| this subject Mr. Veltmann contributes an ingen- 
| ious essay, in which, by the application of the 
| laws of determinants, he is able in a simple man- 
| ner to arrive at interesting formule. 
| The earthquakes during the month have been 
| unusually numerous and violent. Very severe 
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ones are reported in Asia Minor on the 3d and 
11th of May, and later in the month at the Loyal 
Islands, in the Pacific Ocean. 

A slight shock of earthquake was experienced, 
June 18, in the southwestern part of Ohio and 
eastern portions of Indiana. Many house walls 
were cracked, chimneys overturned, and goods 
on shelves in stores thrown to the floor. 

Further accounts concerning the destruction 
on the 18th of May of the city of Cucuta, Colom- 
bia, South America, show that this earthquake 
was one of the most destructive on record. At 
least 5000 lives were lost, and property to an 
immense value destroyed. 

In Physics the usual record of progress is to be 
noted. Carl has devised a simple apparatus for 
showing lateral pressure in liquids. It consists 
of a cylinder to hold the liquid, hung at its top 
upon a knife edge, and having a lateral opening 
near the bottom which can be closed at pleasure. 
An index attached at top moves over a graduated 
scale as the cylinder varies from perpendicularity. 
The condition of equilibrium is regulated by one 
superior and two lateral balls. If now the cylin- 
der be filled with water, it remains perpendicular ; 
but on opening the orifice at the bottom the wa- 
ter pressure is relieved on that side, and the cyl- 
inder swings in the opposite direction. The ap- 
paratus may be made to show also the change in 
the form of the parabola as the height of the wa- 
ter column decreases. 

Boisbaudran has shown that a remarkable in- 
equality of action is exerted by a given super- 
saturated solution upon different isomorphous 
bodies. A perfectly regular crystal of potassio- 
chrome alum, placed in a slightly supersaturated 
solution of ammonio-alumina alum—which had 
been rendered basic, so as to crystallize in cubes 
—was soon covered with a white octohedric en- 
velope showing cubic facets. After a longer 
time the cubic facets had increased considerably, 
but the distances between opposite solid angles 
of the octohedron remained unaltered. Hence 
the author concludes that the solution must have 
been supersaturated relatively to the octohedral 
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a small hole in it. The second fork carries on 

one of its prongs a small lens of short focus. 
|The small opening in the screen is strongly 

illuminated by sunlight concentrated on it bv 

a lens; an image of this is formed on a distant 

screen by means of the lens on the second fork. 
| When the first fork is vibrating, a vertical line 

of light will appear ; when the second is in mo- 
| tion, the line will be horizontal ; when both are 
|in action, the Lissajous curve corresponding to 
| their rate will be given. The figures are much 
| larger made in this way. 

Neyreneuf has shown very beautifully the os- 
cillatory or vibratory character of the detonation 
of a mixture of oxygen and hydrogen gases. In 
a tube the result may be shown in two ways: 
either by making the tube perfectly dry inside, 
in which case the watery vapor produced by the 
| combustion condenses preferably on the cooler 
parts of the tube, leaving those parts transparent 
which the vibrating flame has heated ; or by coat- 
| ing the tube interiorly with a thin layer of par- 
| affin, when the melting of this substance shows 
| the heated portions. In these experiments it is 
| necessary to graduate the rapidity of the com- 
| bustion to the size of the tube. With a test- 
| glass an inch and a quarter in diameter and eight 

inches long, well dried, and filled with a mixture 

| of equal volumes of hydrogen and air, the striz 
represented fern leaves. With tubes of less di- 
ameter, the effects are more regular, especially 
| if during the detonation there is a musical sound 
produced. Fine striz are then observed perpen- 
| dicular to the axis of the tube. If the tube is 
i very long, there is no musical sound produced, 
| but the rings are widely separated and very 
| sharp. 

Berthelot has published another important re- 
search in thermo-chemistry, in which he has 
studied the thermal changes produced when acids 
| or alkalies are dissolved in water, with the expec- 
| tation of solving the question of hydratation. He 
| has also given a description in a subsequent mem- 
‘oir of the various pieces of apparatus which he 
| has employed in his calorimetrical experiments. 





faces of the ammonio-alumina alum, but not | These are, a helicoidal agitator for mixing the 
relatively to the cubic faces of the same alum. | water of the calorimeter, an écraseur for crush- 
In general it appears that in the phenomena of | ing salts and other solids in liquids, a distilling 


solution and crystallization the molecular vol- 
ume, the density, the relative arrangement of 
the similar or dissimilar atoms in the molecule, 
and all other causes of dissimilarity possess their 
special influences. Indeed, it may be said that 
two bodies not absolutely identical never exhibit 
strictly the same physical or chemical reactions, 
however closely they may in certain particulars 
resemble each other. 

Schuller has contrived an apparatus by which 
Lissajous’s figures may be readily produced on 
the screen. It consists of two pendulums, ad- 
justable by sliding weights, carrying mirrors, 
each movable on a horizontal axis, at their upper 
ends. ‘The planes of vibration may be parallel 
or perpendicular, at will, The same physicist 
has devised a modification of the common form 
of this experiment with tuning-forks. Instead 
of having a mirror on the extremity of a prong 
of each fork, he places the two forks with their 
four prongs in the same plane, one of the forks 
being vertical, and four or five inches in advance 
of the other, which is horizontal. 


prong of the horizontal fork carries a screen with 


The lower | 


| apparatus, with worm and receiver, for effecting 
| reactions out of contact with water, an appara- 
| tus for measuring the heat of solution at elevated 
| temperatures, a closed apparatus for the reac- 
| tion of nitrogen dioxide on oxygen, and an ap- 
|paratus for decomposing ammonium nitrite by 
heat. 

Mascart has made some very delicate experi- 
ments on the effect of the translatory motion of 
| the earth on the refrangibility of light, in con- 
| tinuation of those made by Arago, and with ref- 
|erence to Fresnel’s theory. His apparatus was 
poms under-ground, so as to be free from 
| diurnal thermal changes. The collimator was 
| turned to the west, so that at mid-day and at 
| midnight the rays entering it would be moving, 
the one with the earth in direction, the other op- 
posed to it. A very numerous series of observa- 
tions showed that the change of deviation thus 
produced is entirely inappreciable, and this with 
a perfection of methods which would detect a 
twentieth part of that which Fresnel’s formula 
supposes. Indeed, in using mixed films, for ex- 
ample, Mascart shows that the length of the ap- 
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parent paths of the interfering rays is not changed 
by this condition by one two-hundred-thousandth 
part, that in observing Newton’s rings it is not 
one four-hundred-thousandth, and that in the 
fringes produced by double refraction there is 
not produced by the movement of the earth a 
change in the path of the two rays of one-mill- 
ionth part. 

Gariel has described some simple apparatus 
for explaining by construction the elementary 
laws and formulas of optics. 

Williams has made a photometric investiga- 
tion into the intensity of twilight when the sun 
is at various distances below the horizon. ‘The 
percentage of error in the instrument employed 
was about three. The results of the photometer 
readings were reduced to the light given by 
standard candle as unity, when burning at a dis- 
tance of one meter from the disk. By a graph- 
ical construction of the actual results a curve 
was obtained, and a table deduced which gives 
the percentage of light, compared with that at 
sunset as unity, for any number of minutes after 
sunset up to 34. At 1 minute it is 0.95, at 10 
minutes 0.290, at 20 minutes 0.064, at 30 min- 
utes 0.009, and at 34 minutes it is 0.004. 

Crosby, also in the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, has made some photometric deter- 
minatians of the light of the sky at different dis- 
tances from the sun, adjusting the mirror and 
lens which were employed so that the sun’s im- 
age would fall on the disk, and then measuring 
the intensity of the light at regular intervals 
thereafter. In some cases this method was re- 
versed. The results represented graphically 
show a logarithmic curve, when the intensities 
are taken as ordinates and the natural sines of 
the sun’s angular distance as abscisse. The au- 
thor calls attention to the meteorological impor- 
tance of his results. 

Pickering and Strange have investigated pho- 
tometrically the amount of light absorbed by the 
sun’s atmosphere. By means of a porte lumiére 
carrying a black mirror and lens, an image of 
the sun 40 cm. in diameter was thrown on a 
screen 230 cm. from the aperture. A circular 
hole was cut in the screen, and behind this the 
photometer disk was placed. By moving the | 
mirror any portion of the sun’s image could be 
thrown on the photometer, and its light meas- | 
ured. The results are thus given: The prob- 
able error does not exceed one per cent., ex- | 
cept close to the edge. The light at the edge is 
about 0.4 that at the centre. The variations 
in brightness are nearly those which would be 
produced by a homogeneous atmosphere whose | 
height is equal to the sun’s radius, and its opac- 
ity such that only twenty-six per cent. of the 
light is transmitted. There appears to be a} 
slightly different distribution of the light along 
the polar from that along the equatorial diam- 
eter. If the sun’s atmosphere were removed, 
the brightness of the sun’s disk would be uni- 
form and 3.83 times that of the centre of the | 
disk at present. Moreover, the total amount of 


light would be increased 4.64 times. 
Descloizeaux has published an elaborate paper 
on the doubly refractive properties of the tri- 
clinic feldspars, albite, oligoclase, labradorite, and 
anorthite, in which he shows that, though so dif- 
ficult of exact determination by present physical 
or chemic 
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il means, these feldspars may very 
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readily be distinguished from each other by their 
optical characters. . 

Daguenet has proposed a simple apparatus for 
showing the phenomena of the spark in rarefied 
air. A barometer tube a meter in length has a 
wire of platinum sealed in at one end, and is 
then filled and inverted in the usual way. On 
connecting one electrode of an induction coil 
with the platinum wire and the other with the 
mercury, the space above the column is filled 
with a whitish light. By introducing air and 
plunging the tube in a deep cistern the spark 
may be observed at various pressures, and by in- 
troducing various other gases and liquids many 
beautiful effects may be produced. 

Thalen, the Swedish physicist, has written a 
paper on some experiments which he has made 
in order to ascertain the location, depth, and 
magnitude of mines of iron by means of magnetic 
measurements. By means of careful observa- 
tions, isodynamic lines are constructed. Then 
the line which joins the two points of maximum 
and minimum deviation, or the magnetic meridi- 
an of the mine, gives the general direction of the 
ore bed. The intersection of this line with the 
neutral line indicates the point where it is most 
desirable to begin mining. Finally, the distance 
of this latter point from the point on the magnet- 
ic meridian of the mine where the deviation is a 
minimum is one-half the distance of the centre 
of the mass of ore below the soil. 

Pickering and Strange have given the results 


| of their measurements on one of Farmer's large 


dynamo-electric machines. With a speed of 1280 
revolutions per minute, a light of from 650 to 900 
candle powers was obtained. 

Jacques, working in Professor Pickering’s lab- 
oratory, has made some experiments in answer 
to Jamin’s criticism of Ampére’s theory of mag- 
nets, in which he shows not only that Jamin’s 
experiments are not themselves fairly capable of 


; such an interpretation, but also that, rightly in- 


terpreted, they actually sustain the theory of 
Ampere. 
In General Chemistry Nilson has made a series 


| of experiments on the salts (particularly the sel- 


enites) of the rarer earths, with a view to deter- 
mine the equivalence of the contained elements. 
He concludes that glucinum has an equivalence 
of two, and belongs to the magnesium group, 
while yttrium, erbium, cerium, lanthanum, and 
didymium have an equivalence of four, like 
aluminum, iron, chromium, and indium, their 
double atoms, also, like the latter, having an 
equivalence of six. 

Laspeyres has proposed a more perfect appa- 
ratus for the direct estimation of water in miner- 
als, etc., consisting of a series of calcium chloride 
tubes, through which a current of dry air is pass- 
ed, in which the substance is heated. The chlo- 
ride of calcium used is dried at 150° to 200° C. 

Schnetzler has investigated the action of borax 
upon fermentation and putrefaction, following 
out some experiments made by Dumas. He 


finds that borax acts promptly upon the proto- 
| plasm within living vegetable cells, causing it to 


contract, to separate from the cell walls, and to 
condense. All movement is at once stopped 
within the cell, and the chlorophyll grains are 
changed in form. The cells of yeast, of mould, 
etc., lose their vitality in a solution of borax. 
, Infusoria, rotifers, entomostracans, tadpoles, are 
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killed in such a solution. In the infusoria the 
contraction of the sarcode can be distinctly seen, 
Grapes and currants are perfectly preserved by 
borax; milk containing one grain of borax in 
thirty cubic centimeters remained sweet for three 
months; and beef was preserved for a year and 
a half in a concentrated solution, which was re- 
newed three times, without the least odor of 
decomposition. Borax is, therefore, strongly 
recommended for the preservation of anatomical 
preparations and for dressing wounds. 

Schutzenberger and Bourgeois have sought to 
throw some light upon the production in plants 
of the so-called carbo-hydrates by an investiga- 
tion of the products resulting from the solution 
of white cast iron (in which the carbon is com- 
bined) when conducted at ordinary temperatures. 
They find that the residue obtained on treating 
100 grains of this iron with a cold solution of 
copper sulphate is, after removal of the copper, a 
brownish-black pulverulent substance weighing 
7.135 grains, and consisting of carbon, 64 per 
cent. ; water, 26.10; silica, 7.1; undetermined, 
1.8. It appears to be a hydrate of carbon, hav- 
ing three molecules of water united to eleven 
atoms of carbon. Nitric acid oxidizes it to a 
reddish-brown amorphous substance, which the 
authors call nitrographitoic acid. 

Scheurer-Kestner has observed that the white 
fumes accompanying the sulphurous oxide which 
is produced by the combustion of iron pyrite are 
caused by the presence of sulphuric oxide, and 
that the sulphuric oxide is produced by the oxi- 
dation of the sulphurous oxide by air in presence 
of ferric oxide at a high temperature. 

Vierordt has suggested the use of his quanti- 
tative spectrum analysis method in volumetric 
assay, and gives experiments which show its very 
great advantages. 

Carey Lea has published a paper upon the 
influence exerted by color in changing the sen- 
sitiveness of substances to light. He finds, for 
example, that corallin increases the sensitive- 
ness of silver bromide to red rays, only moder- 
ately increases it for yellow rays, and does not 
increase it at all for green rays, contrary to the 
view of Vogel. He concludes that there is no 


relation whatever between the color of substances | 


and the color of the ray to whose influence they 
modify the sensitiveness of silver bromide. 
Vogel maintains that while the chloride, bro- 


mide, and iodide of silver are sensitive to rays | 


of both high and low refrangibility, this sensi- 
tiveness also depends on the bodies which may 


be mixed with them, those colored bodies which | 


absorb certain colors (and which promote pho- 


tographie reduction) increasing the sensibility | 


of the silver salt for the absorbed rays. More- 
over, certain colorless bodies which promote pho- 
tographic reduction, and certain others which 
influence the index of refraction, also modify the 
color-sensibility. 

One of the most valuable discoveries of the 
day is that made by Wolcott Gibbs, of a new 
physical constant, which he calls the ‘‘ interfer- 
ential constant.” It is well known that when 


interference colors are viewed through a prism a | 


series of dark bands appears in the spectrum, 
known as ‘Talbot’s bands. The number of these 
bands between any two lines in the spectrum 
may be calculated when we know the thickness 
of the plate producing the interference, the in- 





dices of the given spectrum lines, and their wave- 
lengths. If now the thickness of the plate be 
made unity, and the formula thus modified be 
divided by the density of the substance compos- 
ing the plate, an expression will be obtained of 
a quantity called an ‘‘interferential constant,” 
It represents the number of bands in the spee- 
trum between two rays whose indices are given, 
for a thickness of the plate equal to a unit of 
density. This number is for each chemical sub- 
stance a characteristic optical function, and in- 
dependent of the temperature. Its value will 
apparently be fully equal to the other physical 
methods of analysis, such as density, boiling- 
point, specific volume, rotatory power, etc., while 
in some examples given it finds important ap- 
plication in quantitative analysis. Moreover, it 
appears that the interferential constant of a com- 
pound may be tolerably well calculated from 
those of its constituents. 

In Organic Chemistry Von Lang has measured 
the crystals of glycerin. ‘They are brilliant when 
in their mother-liquor, but deliquesce in the air, 
In form they are orthorhombic, the ratio of the 
axes a:b: c=1: 0.70: 0.66, 

Engel has discovered some new reactions of 
glycocoll. It gives with ferric chloride an in- 

| tense red color, and it develops a blue colora- 
tion when treated with a drop of phenol and so- 
dium hypochlorite is added. The author can 
not get the blood-red coloration as observed by 
Horsford when glycocoll is boiled with a solu- 
tion of potassium or barium hydrate; he hence 
supposes that Horsford’s substance was not pure, 

Kolbe has further investigated the fact, ob- 
served by his assistant, Ost, that while sodium 
salicylate yields on dry distillation sodium sodio- 
salicylate, potassium salicylate similarly treated 

| yields potassium paraoxybenzoate. He finds 
that the barium, strontium, calcium, and mag- 
nesium salts act like the sodium salt, and that 
the potassium salt does the same when heated 
only to 145°. He recommends this as the best 
method for the preparation of paraoxybenzoic 
acid. <A series of papers has been published in 
Kolbe’s Journal by Neubauer, Kolbe, Wagner, 
Fontheim, Ziirn, and others upon the antiseptic 
action of salicylic acid. It has come very exten- 
sively into use, having, for example, entirely re- 
| placed phenol in the lying-in hospital of Leipsic, 
| In Physiological Chemistry Boussingault has 
made analyses of gluten biscuit, with comparative 
analyses of other similar articles of food, with a 
view of showing its real value when used as food 
in cases of glycosuria. From his table it ap- 
pears, for example, that 73 pounds of baker's 
bread introduces as much starch into the system 
as 100 pounds of the gluten biscuit, while the 
latter affords eight times as much albuminates. 

Maly has published a paper on the chemical 
composition and the physiological importance of 
the peptones. 

Epstein and Miiller have sought to throw some 
| light on the beneficial effect of phenol on glyco- 
| suria by ascertaining whether phenol prevented at 
| all the action of the liver ferment on the glyco- 
gen. ‘Their results were negative. Acids sus- 
| pend the action of this ferment, while alkalies 
| simply lessen it. 

Berthelot has observed that perfectly pure 

| acetic oxide is not changed into the sodium salt 
|in presence of sodium hydrate, even after the 
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anhydride is completely dissolved. The acetic 
oxide, therefore, even when dissolved, may exist 
for some time in contact with water, and even of 
soda, without union. In presence of an alkali 
the union is much more rapid, taking place in 
the course of two or three minutes, whereas in 
the case of water it requires more than an hour. 


Rautert has given an improved method of pu- | 


rifying salicylic acid by distilling it in a current 
of superheated steam. Recrystallization from 
water makes it snow-white. 

Microscopy.—We commend to the careful 
reading of microseopists and microscope-makers 
the excellent paper of Mr. Slack, read before the 
Royal Microscopical Society of London, May 5, 
1875, and the discussion thereon, contained in 
the June number of the Monthly Microscopical 
Journal, The paper is entitled, ‘‘On Angle of | 
Aperture in Relation to Surface Markings and 
accurate Vision.” Mr. Slack proves, from the 
results already accomplished by Zeiss, of Jena, | 
working under the direction of Professor Abbe, 
that resolving power and penetration are not in 
that condition of irreconcilable hostility generally 
supposed, and that a new era is dawning upon | 
physiologists, and, indeed, all who care for some- | 


Entrance of Smith Sound.” Dr. Rink furnish- 
es an article on the “‘ Descent of the Eskimo,” 
and Dr. John Simpson, of H.M.S. Plover, one 
on the ‘* Western Eskimo,” ‘The report of the 
Anthropological Institute, and a list of ethnolog- 
ical questions for explorers, drawn up by various 
members of the society, close the volume. 
Among those recently wrecked though not lost 
on the Saranac near Vancouver Island was Dr. 
Bessels, the arctic explorer, who was on his way 
| to Alaska, fully equipped with photographic ap- 
paratus, etc., to make a complete study of the 
inhabitants, and to collect for the Centennial as 
large a number as possible of implements to il- 
| lustrate their mode of living and their grade of 
progress. ‘This enterprise was part of a scheme 
to represent the whole country as fully as pos- 
sible. 
The Municipal Council of Paris have voted in 
part the means to pay the professors of a supe- 
rior school of anthropology, which will be open- 


| ed next November in a building lent gratuitously 


by the Ecole de Médecine. No fees are to be 
charged to pupils. Five courses of lectures are 
to be delivered, including a series by M. Broca 
on craniology, one by M. Dailly on human races, 


thing more than the mere display of diatom dots. | and one by M. G. de Mortillet on prehistoric 
It is well known that in the extravagant desire | times. The number of lectures is to be increased 
to display these dots, angular aperture has been | as the resources of the association multiply. 
pushed to an extreme, and a certain amount of | ‘The report of the fifth general meeting of the 
chromatic error allowed as necessary to sharpest | German Society of Anthropology, Ethnology, 
definition. By very careful construction, cen- | and Proto-History, held in Dresden 14th to 16th 
tring, and elimination of errors, the objectives | September, 1874, is edited by Dr. Hermann von 
of Zeiss, e. g., a one-quarter inch of forty-eight | Ihering. In addition to many interesting papers 
degrees, and a one-sixth inch of sixty-eight de- | upon local researches, exhibiting the intense in- 
grees, will perform work, as Mr. Slack proves, | terest manifested throughout Germany upon this 
hitherto supposed to be only within reach of the | subject, there are several of a more general char- 
most expensive large-angle objectives. Zeiss | acter, among which we notice remarks by Herr 
has, so to speak, minimized angles of aperture, | Fraas upon the tertiary man, discussions by Schaff- 
and secured great working distance and penetra- | hausen, Virchow, Von Ihering, and others upon 
tion, and yet obtained the amount of separating | the early dispersion of the Lapps, and upon meth- 
and resolving power of much larger angled objec- | ods and apparatus of craniometry and craniog- 
tives. Mr. Slack truly observes that opticians | raphy. Herr Graf Wurmbrandt awakened con- 
have been encouraged to make excessive aper- | siderable discussion by his statements upon the 
tures substitutes for good corrections, and that | chronology of prehistoric discoveries. 
naturalists and physiologists have been too con-| Zoology.—The infusoria have been lately stud- 
tented with feeble resolving powers, under belief | ied by Dr. Biitschli, who has found true lasso 
that any more capacity for resolution must mean | cells in an infusoria comparable with those found 
less penetration. in the hydra and jelly-fishes. He is also inclined 
Not indirectly connected with this subject of | to doubt whether a true fecundation of eggs takes 
large angle is the ‘‘ Measurement of the Moller | place in these animals. Hiickel also does not 
Probe-Platte,” by Professor E. W. Morley, re- | believe in the sexuality of the ciliate infusoria. 
ported by J. E. Smith, in the same journal, The | Nerve fibrils with numerous nerve cells and 
measurements were made by means of a Tolles | ganglionic cells have been found by Eimer in a 
one-sixteenth and a Troughton and Sims mi-/| Beroé studied by him at Capri, but he detected 
crometer. Professor Morley’s measurements are, | no true nerve cord, 
no doubt, pretty accurate, but any one who knows| A very elaborate paper on the anatomy of a 
any thing about diatoms also knows that the | Helix (Zonites algirus) is published, with plates, 
number of stria in 0.0L inch is subject to con-| in the Annales des Sciences Naturelles by H. 
siderable variation in the same species. | Sicard, while M. Vayssiére describes some points 


Ethnology.—The president, council, and fel- 
lows of the Royal Geographical Society of Lon- 
don have prepared a manual of arctic geogra- 
phy and ethnology, in addition to the Admiralty 
arctic manual, with Mr. Clements R. Markham 
as editor, and who contributes four papers, viz. : 
**On the Origin and Migration of the Greenland 
Eskimo ;” ‘*On the Arctic Highlanders ;” ‘* A 
Sketch of the Grammar of the Eskimo Lan- 
guage ;” ‘* A List of the Names of all Places on 
the Coast of Greenland, from Latitude 65° 15’ N. 
on the Eastern Side, round Cape Farewell to the 


|in the anatomy of the naked pelagic mollusk, 
Glaucus. 

A further contribution to the history of the 
| singular parasitic worm, Echinorhynchus, is giv- 
;en by Leuckart. He has discovered that Z. 
| proteus, which lives in the adult state in the in- 
| testines of cyprinoid fish, when young inhabits 
| the little crustacean of fresh-waters, Gammarus 
| pulex. In the latter state it is globular or ovate, 
| with the proboscis retracted, but internally fully 
| organized ; only the sexual organs are still imma- 
| ture. It is introduced into the digestive tube of 
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the Gammarus as an egg, but makes its way when 
hatched through its walls into the abdominal cav- 
ity. The singular fact is discovered that the per- 
fect worm is developed with all its organs within 
the embryo from a central mass of cells, the em- 
bryonic germ, which may be regarded morpholog- 
ically as a rudimentary digestive system. Leuck- 
art hence believes that the relations between the 
embryo and the developing Echinorhynchus are 
somewhat analogous to those between the Plu- 
teus, Pilidium, or Tornaria, and the star-fish, 
nemertean worm, or Balanoglossus, viz., it is a 
true metamorphosis that takes place. In other 
species of Echinorhynchus the metamorphosis is 
less marked, as, for example, in L. angustatus, 
which in the adult state lives in cyprinus, but 
when young in Asellus aquaticus. 

On examining certain galls on the common 
milfoil (Achillea millefolium), Dr. Léw, of Vien- 
na, found in the interior a soft whitish lump, 
which, when brought in contact with a drop of 
water, disclosed hundreds of little round worms, 
Anguillule, or vinegar eels, in all stages of de- 
velopment. It was previously known that these 
minute worms lived in plants. That they, like 
the tardigrades and rotifers, can be dried up 
and then revived was known to Linneus. Ba- 
ker in 1775 found that the young of Anguillula 
tritici, inclosed in diseased grains of wheat, could 
be revived even after a desiccation of twenty- 
seven years by moistening with water; and other 
naturalists observed the same fact for shorter 
periods. 

Hering has ascertained from the dissection of 
numerous young dogs that Ascaris mystax is 
never found in new-born puppies, and therefore 
is neither introduced directly into the fetus from 
the mother nor through the milk. The eggs are 
probably transferred to the stomach of the suck- 
lings through their licking the belly of their 
mother, and in that of the adult dogs through 
their licking their own anal region. The great- 
est number is found in young dogs which are not 
yet half a year old. 

A splendidly illustrated and lengthy memoir 
on the simple Ascidians of the coast of France, 
by Professor Lacaze-Duthiers, appears in his 
‘* Archives.” His studies refer to those species 
in which the larve are not tailed. He believes 
that these animals are mollusks, while the idea 
is gaining ground in Germany and this country 
that they are worms. 

Among recent works on insects may be men- 
tioned the first part of a synopsis of the horse- 
flies, or Tubanida, of this country, by Baron 
Ostensacken. Mr. Scudder has described in 
Hayden’s Bulletin several fossil Thrips from the 
tertiary strata of Colorado. 

The fresh-water fishes of China are to be 
monographed by Messrs. Sauvage and Thiersant 
from material sent to the Museum of Natural 
History of Paris by the Abbé David and others. 
A number of preliminary descriptions have al- 
ready appeared in the Annales des Sciences Na- 
turelles. 

A valuable essay on the classification of the 
Faleonide, by Mr. Ridgway, appears in the fourth 
Bulletin (second series) of Hayden’s Geological 
and Geographical Survey of the Territories. He 
adopts Huxley’s innovations in the arrangement 
of the birds of prey, based on osteological charac- 
ters. The paper is illustrated by outline drawings. 
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In Botany we have some interesting observa- 
tions on the conjugation of zoospores by Profess- 
or J. E. Areschoug, of Upsala. ‘This mode of 
conjugation was first noticed by Pringsheim in 
Pandorina and in some plants belonging to the 
Zoospore. About a year ago Professor Are- 
schoug published his observations on the conju- 
gation of zoospores in Ulva (sea-lettuce), and 
recently he has observed a similar conjugation 
in Dictyosiphon hippuroides, Lyngb.—a plant be- 
longing to the order Phzospore, to which our 
devil’s-aprons belong. Although the Phzospo- 
re include some of the largest known plants, 
Macrocystis pyrifera, found on our west coast, 
being sometimes a thousand feet long, the only 
reproductive bodies yet known in this order are 
minute zoospores. 

The volume of the International Scientific Se- 
ries on Fungi, by M. C. Cooke, will give to the 
American reader a fair idea of the general strue- 
ture of that group of plants. The descriptions 
of the uses and notable phenomena of fungi are 
good, but in all points relating to the develop- 
ment and microscopic structure the book falls 
far below the average Continental text-books. 
In the department of North American botany 
we have a conspectus of the North American 
Hydrophyllacew, by Professor Asa Gray, and a 
revision of the genus Ceanothus, by Sereno Wat- 
son. Professor Van ‘Tieghem, of Paris, in the 
Comptes Rendus, confirms the observations of 
Rees on the fertilization of the IZymenomycetes, 
and we understand that he is about presenting 
further remarks on the Mucorini in the Annales 
des Sciences. 

Agriculture.—In agricultural science we note 
the appearance of Part IV. of the Bulletin of 
the Bussey Institution of Harvard University, 
whose contents, like those of the previous parts, 
show that this institution is, in fact, what it mod- 
estly refrains from styling itself, an efficient agri- 
cultural experiment station. 

Among other articles is a ‘* Record of Trials 
of various Fertilizers upon the Plain Field of the 
Bussey Institution.” ‘These experiments are a 
continuation of a series that have been in prog- 
ress for four years. ‘The effects of stable and 
yard manure, fish scrap, guano, phosphates, ni- 
trogenous manures, potash, salts, ete., upon the 
growth of barley and beans on a light, porous, 
and rather dry soil, have been tested by applying 
the same manure to the same crop on the same 
plot of land year after year. 

The results of these experiments favor quite 
decidedly the practice of using combinations of 
the different fertilizers rather than the individual 
articles by themselves. ‘* Mixtures of a phos- 
phatic, a potassic, and a nitrogenous fertilizer 
produced very good results, even when compared 
with barn-yard or stable manure applied at the 
rate of ten cords to the acre.” 

One of the interesting conclusions drawn by 
Professor Storer from these experiments is that 
‘*stable manure may be more profitably applied 
in small quantities along with artificial fertilizers 
than in large quantities by itself alone 
probably true that in the vast majority of cases 
the real efficiency of barn-yard manure would be 
increased by the addition of a certain proportion 
| of soluble potassic and nitrogenous fertilizers, 
and by dressing the land beforehand with super- 

| phosphate.” And further: “‘ Just as the mulch- 
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a 
named topic several speakers referred approving- 
ly to the action of the general government in ap- 
pointing a commission for the improvement of 
the mouth of the Mississippi, and the final adop- 
tion of the jetty system. 

The twentieth iron steam-ship launched from 
the yard of John Roach and Son since October, 
the Peronospora infestans, and the questions | 1871, was successfully sent into the water at 
which science has still to answer concerning its | Chester, Pennsylvania, on the 5th of June. 
habits and the means of preventing its ravages, | The work upon the buildings of the Centennial 
are quite clearly set forth in the Builetin referred | Exhibition are, at the time of this writing, in an 
to in an article upon the potato-rot, by Professor | advanced state, and the comparison of the condi- 
W. G. Farlow, formerly a pupil of De Bary, | tion of general preparation with that of the late 
who is well known as the most thorough investi- | European Exhibition at a corresponding period 
gator of these subjects. It is well settled that | before its formal inauguration is a highly favor- 
the rot is due to the action of the myceliam or able one. There is now an excellent prospect 
vegetative threads of the fungus called Peronos- | that the display of mining and metallurgical 
pora infestans, which develop in the stem, leaves, | products, which it has hitherto been feared would 
and tubers of the potato, exhaust the matter | be but poorly represented, will be very complete, 
stored in the cells of the plant, and thus produce | as befits their eminently practical character, ‘The 
the disease. Asexual spores are at the same | Smithsonian Institution, aided by a governmental 
time produced, which, falling on the leaves of | appropriation for the purpose, superintends the 
the healthy plants, or working through the soil | formation of the collection, which will be made 
into the tubers, spread the disease more or less | under the personal direction of Professor Blake, 
rapidly. How the disease is propagated from | of New Haven, and will supplement it from the 
year to year is not yet fully determined. ‘The | material already in its possession. 
only way yet proved is by the mycelium in tu-| ‘The latest reliable returns place the total mile- 
bers kept over winter. Analogy would point to | age of American railways at the close of the year 
oospores as another means, but these have not | 1874 at 69,273 miles, an increase of 4.6 per cent. 
vet been observed. When botanists learn how | upon the figures of 1873. The aggregate cost 
the disease is propagated from year to year, a| of construction is estimated at $4,221,763,594. 
preventive may be discovered, but until then none | From the Railroad Gazette’s record of railway 
may be hoped for. | construction we have the information that up to 

‘The need of experiment stations to exercise a| the end of June 312 miles of new railroad have 
control upon the trade in fertilizers has received | been completed in the United States in 1875, 
a new illustration in some analyses of fertilizers | against 570 miles reported for the corresponding 
sold in Connecticut during the past season. One | period of 1874, and 1271 miles in 1873. 
article was found to be heavily adulterated; | In Technology we may note a new application 
another contained nearly 1300 pounds of sand, | of the sand-blast, namely, for producing a lus- 
coal, brick, and other equally useless materials, | treless, very finely grained surface (termed by 
to the ton; while others, though not so positively | the trade satin finish) upon plated ware or silver. 
bad, were yet of so low a grade that to purchase | ‘This finish has heretofore been a complished by 
them must have been very uneconomical. | the use of rapidly revolving brushes made of fine 

In Engineering, the substantial progress to-| wire. A Connecticut manufacturing firm have 
ward the solution of the rapid-transit problem | lately found that the sand-blast performs this 
in New York is the subject of general comment. | stippling work much more rapidly and effectual- 
‘The route from the Grand Central Dépét to Har- | ly, and have introduced the necessary apparatus 
lem River by a tunnel four miles in length is now | for its employment upon a large scale. 
open throughout for the passage of trains. The chemical composition of metalline, the new 

A contract has lately been awarded for the | lubricating material which has of late attracted 
construction of a new bridge over the Mononga- | much attention, is given out to be as follows: 
hela River at Pittsburg which is to possess some 


ing and diffusive power of the stable manure 
would tend to increase the efficiency of artificial 
fertilizers, so the ready solubility of the latter— 
their so-called activity—would enable the crop 
to use the constituents of the dung more fully 
than would otherwise be possible.” 

The present condition of our knowledge of 
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of sixteen flat bars placed side by side, and at a 
distance from each other of one and two inches; An interesting experiment upon the decompo- 


into these spaces, at the ends, fit the bars of the | sition of salt by superheated steam is reported 
next link, and the entire thirty-two bars are join- | by Mr. S. Cabot, Jun. He declares that when 
ed by an immense iron pin six inches in diame- | submitted to this treatment appreciable quanti- 


ter and four feet long. ‘The lateral width of the | 








chain is forty inches. | 

The seventh annual convention of the Amer- 
ican Society of Civil Engineers was opened at 
Pittsburg on Tuesday, June 8, Vice-President W. 
Milnor Roberts delivering the customary opening 
address. ‘The subjects of papers and discussions 
were quite numerous, but those eliciting the great- 
est share of attention were rapid transit, cheap 
transportation, and river mouths. Upon the last- 






































ties of caustic soda are produced, accompanied 
by the liberation of volumes of hydrochloric acid 
vapors. It may be remarked in this connection 


that a technical process founded upon this reac- 
tion would be by far the most direct method of 
producing soda lye and the soda of commerce. 
It could, however, be made available as a tech- 
nical process only when the yield approached 
closely to the theoretical one, which has thus far 
not been realized, 
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POLITICAL. 
UR Record is closed on the 21st of July.— 
The Maine Democratic State Convention, 
at Augusta, June 22, nominated General Charles 
W. Roberts for Governor. 

The New York Prohibition State Convention, 
at Syracuse, June 25, nominated G. D. Dusen- 
bury for Secretary of State, and adopted resolu- 
tions condemning the license law, and demand- 
ing prohibition of the manufacture and sale of 
intoxicating liquors. 

The California Independent party held a con- 
vention at San Francisco, June 23, and nomi- 
nated for Governor the Hon. John Bidwell, a 
wealthy agriculturist of that State. 

The Wisconsin Republican State Convention, 


at Madison, July 7, nominated Harrison Lud- | 


ington for Governor. ‘lhe Convention favored 
the gradual resumption of specie payments. 

The Minnesota Democratic State Convention, 
at St. Paul, July 7, nominated D. L. Buell for 
Governor, and passed a resolution favoring specie 
payments, 

A convention in the interest of the paper- 
money party has been called to meet at Detroit 
August 25. 

Governor Tilden, of New York, has vetoed the 
bill empowering the Governor to discharge any 
prisoner sentenced for twenty-five years or up- 
ward at the expiration of fifteen years, provided 
he has behaved well during that time. 

The Count von Arnim has been convicted by 
the Prussian court of intentionally abstracting 
state papers of the character of public deeds in- 
trusted to him, and sentenced to nine months’ 
imprisonment. 

The British House of Lords, June 24, passed 
the Canadian Copyright Bill to a second reading. 
The Household Franchise Bill was debated in 
the House of Commons July 7. ‘The motion for 
a second reading was lost, the vote standing 166 
to 268. 

The Public Powers Bill was passed to a third 
reading by the French Assembly on the 7th of 
July, after some debate. An amendment was 
adopted providing that if the Presidency should 
become vacant while the Chambers are dissolved, 
the Senate shall meet, and general elections be 
immediately held. The University Education 
Bill was discussed in detail, clause by clause, 
July 12. All the amendments moved by the 
Liberals were rejected by narrow majorities. 

The draft of the new Spanish Constitution 
provides that the Senate shall be composed of 
300 members, of three classes, viz., first, Sena- 
tors by hereditary title ; second, Senators elect- 
ed by popular corporations; third, Senators nom- 
inated by the crown. All grandees of Spain 
receiving incomes of $10,000 and over are in- 
cluded in the first class. For the Lower Cham- 
ber the Deputies are to be chosen for five years, 
one representative to every 5000 voters. The 
king has the right to dissolve the Chamber of 
Deputies and the elective portion of the Senate 
simultaneously or separately, but must convoke 
new Chambers within three months. He ap- 
points the President and Vice-President of the 
Senate, and has the right to veto bills. Any per- 
son arrested must be brought before a tribunal 


|or released within seventy-two hours. Either 
| the Cortes or the government may decree the 
suspension of the constitutional guarantees, but 
| banishment of a Spaniard from his country is 
| prohibited. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

| Immense destruction of life and property was 
}caused by the recent floods in France; 216 
persons were drowned in ‘Toulouse alone. The 
damage done to that city and Agen is estimated 
at over 20,000,000. 

The mails bring further particulars of the re- 
| cent terrible earthquake in New Granada. The 
| loss of life and property was much greater than 
| was at first supposed. Cucuta and all the sur- 
| rounding villages within a radius of twenty miles 
were completely destroyed by the severity of the 
|shock. At Cucuta alone it is estimated that be- 
tween two and three thousand persons lost their 
lives, while the loss of property will far exceed 
$8,000,000. Many serious losses of life and 
property were also occasioned by the rain, and 
by bands of robbers. 

The British court of inquiry have reported 
that the wreck of the steamer Schiller was caused 
solely by the failure to use the lead. 

The intercollegiate regatta at Saratoga Lake 
resulted in a victory for the Cornell crew. Co- 
lumbia was second, and Harvard third. The 
race was run by Cornell in 16 minutes 53} sec- 
onds. 

The semi-annual statement, by Messrs. Dun, 
Barlow, and Co., of the number of failures in 
this country, with the total amount of liabilities, 
shows that from the Ist of January to the 30th 
of June 3377 failures were reported, with a to- 
tal of liabilities of $74,940,869. 

The American rifle team in Ireland won the 
rifle-match at Dollymount, June 29; the score 
for the American team being 968 against 929 for 
the lrish team. 

DISASTERS. 

July 5.—Near Far Rockaway, Long Island, 
collision between two trains on the South Side 
Railroad. Seven persons killed, six fatally and 
twenty-two seriously injured.—The steam-tug 
Lumberman, while returning from Fortress Mon- 
roe with a pleasure party of eighteen on board, 
was run down by the steam-ship Jsaac Bell, off 
Sewell’s Point, and sunk in fifty feet of water. 
Nine of the company were drowned. ‘The steam- 
er was not injured. 


OBITUARY. 

June 24.—At Burlington, New Jersey, Rear- 
Admiral De Camp, aged sixty-three years. 

June 25.—In New York city, Mortimer Thomp- 
son, better known as **Q. K. Philander Doe- 
sticks, P.B.,” aged forty-four years. 

July 8.—In St. Louis, Missouri, General Frank 
P. Blair, Jun., aged fifty-four years. 

June 29.—In Austria, Ferdinand I., ex-em- 
peror, aged eighty-two years. 

July 7.—In London, England, J. E. Cairnes, 
Professor of Political Economy in the London 
University. 

July 18.—In England, Lady Jane Franklin, 
widow of Sir John Franklin, the ill-fated arctic 
explorer, aged about seventy years. 
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Chitar’s 
N the 16th of June last was celebrated, at 
Harrodsburg, Kentucky, the Centennial of 
the first Baptist sermon preached west of the 
Alleghany Mountains. A large concourse of 
citizens and many distinguished preachers were 
present. One of the brethren stated that ‘‘ one 
hundred years ago Virginia was an ecclesiastical 
province, and Kentucky was one of her counties, 
and no Baptist was by law allowed to preach 
within her borders. Baptist ministers were in 
those times imprisoned for preaching the Gospel, 
and it was their custom to preach from their jail 
windows on Wednesday and Sunday at 12 m., 
and precisely at that hour great crowds flocked 
to the jail to hear them. ‘The magistrates had 
erected high plank fences in front of their prison 
windows to prevent the people from hearing 
them; but the good people, nothing daunted, 
would congregate there, and after singing a 
‘hyme,’ would hoist a pole, with a flag on it, 
above the fence, and the servants of God would 
take that as a signal, and would send the Gospel 
right through the fence into their hearts, con- 
verting many and bringing them to God.” 
Among the curiosities brought for exhibition 
to the Baptist faithful were an old flint-lock rifle 
and a powder-horn, brought to Harrodsburg one 
hundred years ago by Colonel William Whitley. 
On the horn was engraved this inscription : 
Wm. Whitley I am your horn 
The truth I Love a he I Scorn 
Fill me with best of powder 
lle make your rifle crack the Louder 
See how the dread terrific ball 
Make Indians bleed and toreys fall 
You with powder Ile suply 
For to defend your Liberty. 


A FEMALE servant in the family of a gentle- 
man in the Department of the Interior, Wash- 
ington, is allowed to make a yearly visit to her 
old home in Richmond, Virginia, Last sum- 
mer, when she left, a substitute was employed, 
a mulatto girl, who had been quite well edu- 
cated. She performed the duties in a rather in- 
different manner. When the regular servant 
returned, she began her tour of investigation to 
ascertain how her work had been done, and was 
disgusted at the evident want of neatness man- 
ifested every wheres Her indignation finally 
found vent in the following, to her mistress: ‘‘ I'll 
tell you what it is, Miss » you can’t get 
grammar and clean corners out of the same nig- 
ger!” Which, if true, offers a knotty problem in 
reference to the education of the race. 


Cuaries Hueco has translated Shakspeare. 
When he came to “ A plague o’ both your houses,” 
he did not search for the French equivalent, but 
rendered the line thus: ‘*Que la petite vérole 
mange vos maisons toutes les deux !”—May the 
small-pox destroy both your houses! 


Next to the wonders of the telegraph are the 
humors that its operators sometimes indulge in, 
and that, too, in the easiest and most natural 
way in the world, For example, could any 
thing be droller than this? An operator in De- 
troit was working on one Chicago wire, and feel- 
ing a desire for a toothful of the weed, quietly 
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interrupted the report he was sending, to instruct 
the gentleman who was taking from him in Chi- 
cago to ask the gentleman on another Detroit 
wire to tell Powers, who worked about six feet 
from him, to hand him a chew of tobacco. The 
instructions were followed out, and in about half 
a minute Powers tossed over his tobacco-box, as 
he could not fail to respond to a friend who had 
sent so far for a favor. 


Tr is so seldom we get a good Drawer anec- 
dote from France that the following is quite ac- 
ceptable. Recently a French male convict at 
Cayenne obtained permission to marry a female 
convict; but as the mn was a widower, the 
Governor declared it was necessary first to obtain 
the certificate of the death of his first wife. A 
communication was addressed to the authorities 
at home, but the mail returned without reply. 
The convict insisting that the ceremony should 
be no longer delayed, the Governor said, ** But 
what is there to prove that your first wife is 
dead?” ‘The reply of the convict was satisfac- 


tory on this point: ‘‘ I’m here for having assas- 
sinated her !” and the nuptial ceremony went on. 


From “‘ Conversations in a Studio,” in Black- 
wood, the two following anecdotes are worthy of 
reproduction in the Drawer. The first is of an 
English swell, whose education, whatever it might 
have been in Greek and Latin (as much, perhaps, 
as Shakspeare’s, according to Ben Jonson’s sneer), 
was not liberally endowed with English literature. 
Some of his friends persuaded him to go and hear 
Hamlet, which was then playing in London. On 
his return he was asked how he liked it, and he 
said, ‘‘ Very nice, very nice, but awfully full of 
quotations.” 

The second is of a person who subscribed for 
the weekly numbers of new editions of Dickens 
and Shakspeare, thinking them contemporaneous 
writers. One day he went to the publishers, and, 
in rather an excited tone, said, ‘‘ When is the 
next number of Shakspeare coming out ?” 

‘* Not for a fortnight,” was the answer. 

** Well,” he replied, ‘‘I wish you'd be in a 
hurry about it; I’m tired of waiting. You see, 
you've left me in a most interesting part in the 
middle of Othello, and I want to know how the 
whole thing ends; so hurry up the thing as fast 
as you can.” 


Tuat was not bad of an opulent old gentle- 
man, recently deceased, of whom it was asked, 
‘* How much did he leave ?” 

‘*Oh, every thing; he took nothing with him.” 


An Indiana correspondent mentions that at 
the Annual Conference Temperance Anniversary 
a brother related the following: In the Confer- 
ence was a minister of small proportions, but 
whose confidence in himself was quite sufficient. 
He was called upon to baptize a large, heavy 
woman byimmersion, An officious member ven- 
tured to remark that if he needed any assistance, 
he was at his service, which was declined. In 
the small man and the large woman cautiously 
waded, but the small man slipped on a treach- 
erous stone, and drew the large woman down 
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with him. The large woman was recovered by 
the stewards, while the small man made for the 
other side of the creek. As he grasped an over- 
hanging bush to draw himself out of the water, 
he turned to the other shore, and, clearing his 
mouth from water, exclaimed, ‘* Brethren, sing | 
something cppropriate.” 


en had one unbroken spell of nine hours’ work. 
But sometimes he composed at home, and then 
all the while his voice could be heard resounding 
from within his study. ‘The explanation of this 
he gives in a letter: 

**Don't commit by repeating your discourse 


jaloud. I write aloud, but I commit in silence. 


| If you do otherwise, the matter will become too 


ConcerstnG epitaphs, here is one fresh from | 
the other side, copied from a stone in the chureh- | 
yard of Muyne, County Louth. Ward died about 
ninety years ago: 


Beneath this stone here lieth one 
That still his friends did please; 

To heaven I hope he’s surely gone 
To enjoy eternal ease. 

He drank, he sang, whilst here on earth, 
Lived happy as a lord, 

And now he hath resigned his breath— 
God rest him, Paddy Ward! 


A CORRESPONDENT at Aurora, Indiana, copies 
for us the following inscription on a stone in the 
grave-yard near Guilford, in that State : 

ANN 
Wife of 
iE Bet, 
Died 
June 187- 


Aged 
45 years less 45 days 
Dear Angel Wife 
I gave thee parting kiss, 
Twenty-one years we lived 
In truth and bliss 
Always firm 
But ever mild 
I never saw 
Her strike a child. 
By Hussanp. 


A CORRESPONDENT at Terre Haute, Indiana, 
forwards the following specimen of ossuary liter- 
ature, copied from a grave-stone in that region : 

Under This sOd our Babie LieS, 
it Nether cRies nOr HolErs. 

IT LivEd Just twenty 7 DayS, 
And lost uS $40. 


¢ 





Tue Rev. Dr. Guthrie’s Memoirs, the second | 
volume of which has just been published, show | 
him to have been one of the most remarkable of | 
modern Scotchmen. In domestic life he was a | 
very genial man, happy in the society of his | 
twelve children, a reader of light literature, an | 
ardent angler, and able to enjoy a holiday 
whether at home or abroad. One of these was | 
at Rome. He saw nothing to admire in St. Pe- 
ter’s, and got sadly tired, and contemptuous too, | 
of the pictures of the great masters. But he was | 
taken with and impressed by the Pope. He ap- | 
preciated the voice which “ rolled out the bless- 
ings from the balcony.” 

**One grudges,” says he, ‘‘a devout, amiable, | 
and kindly old man to such a system of falsehood | 
and superstition. His expression of face is one 
of great kindness and geniality. No doubt of it, | 
Pio Nono is a lovable-looking man, with the air | 
of a perfect gentleman : in fact, we are all agreed 
that the Pope is the best bit of popery, and that | 
if he would turn a good Presbyterian, we would | 
be proud to see him in the Moderator’s chair.” | 
Is not that a pat on the back ? 

Dr. Guthrie’s manner of preparing his sermons 
was original. He generally wrote his sermons 
in the vestry of St. John’s Free Church, and oft- | 


familiar to your own ears, and it won’t rouse you 
during delivery; and if it don’t rouse you, it 
won't rouse the people. The advantage of writ- 
ing aloud is that it teaches to write a spoken 
stvle—a great point that.” ‘ 

Illustration was his forte, and this power he 
was constantly feeding by study and question- 
ing, for questions were one of his habits : 

**T was preaching in St. Andrew’s Church on 
Sunday night, and have been greatly amused at 
two observations which were told me to-day, the 
one by Catharine Burns, who was in the back 


| seat of the gallery, and heard a man (in allusion 


to my nautical figures) say to his neighbor before 
her, ‘ He is an old sailor; at least he was a while 
at sea;’ and Miss Gilfillan heard one say to an- 
other as he came down the stairs, ‘If he stick 
the minister trade, yon man would make his 
bread as a surgeon.’” 

To a clerical friend he writes these rules: 

“Observe either to draw your pen entirely 
through or to alter any passage which you find 
it difficult to commit. <A thing is easily remem- 
bered which is striking, and retained which is 
sticking ; and what does not impress your own 
mind in these ways, and therefore is committed 
with difficulty, you may be sure won't tell on the 
minds of your hearers. Deal in pure pithy Saxon. 
Never use a word with Greek or Latin or French 
root if you can find one with the same meaning 
in your mother-tongue. Use as few adjectives 
as possible; they load and cumber the truth. 
Mind ‘the three P’s.’ In every discourse the 
preacher should aim at Proving, Painting, and 
Persuading; in other words, addressing the Rea- 
son, the Fancy, and the Heart.” 

No doubt manner and action were equally the 
subject of study, though nature here was his 
friend. The scene when he preached in St. John’s 
is photographed on the memory of multitudes. 
What a hush of expectancy on the upturned 
faces of the people as, entering from a side door, 
the preacher is seen pressing with eager step 
through the crowd who fill the passage from the 
vestry to the pulpit! The swing of the broad 
shoulder, the head bent forward, the look of ear- 
nestness on the flushed countenance, all tell of a 
man who feels he has come forth on an impor- 
tant errand, and is straitened till it be accom- 


| plished. The opening psalm and first prayer 


over, the doors, within which the strangers in 
the school-rooms below the church had been 
pent up, are thrown open, and, swarming up the 
stairs, the eager crowd now pours into the church 
itself, till, in a few minutes more, every foot of 
standing room is filled He had all the ex- 
ternal attractions of a pulpit orator: an unusu- 
ally tall and commanding person, with an abun- 
dance of easy and powerful, because natural, 
gesture; a quickly and strongly expressive coun- 
tenance, which age rendered finer as well as more 
comely (for in early and middle manhood it was 
gaunt, with a dusky complexion, overshadowed 
by lank black hair); a powerful, clear, and mu- 
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sical voice, the intonations of which were varied 
and appropriate, managed with an actor’s skill, 
though there was not the least appearance of art. 





A GENTLEMAN in Broad Street, who daring 
the day devotes himself with cheerful assiduity 
to the peaceful and ennobling pursuits of avarice, 
and who knows as well as any D.D. the mean- 
ing of a marginal reference, was spending an 
evening during Commencement season with a 
young lady who was about to graduate from a 
fashionable school presided over by a clergyman 
of the Episcopal Church. Desirous to know if 
at the opening of school in the morning it was 
the custom to read prayers from the Prayer-book 
or to offer them in the less formal style of the 
Presbyterians, the good broker asked, 

** Does the doctor pray extemporafieously 

** What ?” 

**Does the doctor, in the morning, pray ex- 
temporaneously ?” 

‘** No—not so very,” was the reply of the maid- 
en, whose abs, ebs, and ologies were now all 
rounded and polished off. 


9” 
‘ 





In the parish church of Fettercairn a custom 
existed, and indeed still lingers in some parts of 
Scotland, of the precentor on communion Sab- 
bath reading out each single line of the psalm 
before it was sung by the congregation. ‘This 
practice gave rise to a somewhat unfortunate in- 
troduction of a line from the First Psalm. In 
most churches in Scotland the communion-tables 
are placed in the centre of the church. After 
sermon and prayer the seats round these tables 
are occupied by the communicants while a psalm 
is being sung. On one communion Sunday the 
precentor observed the noble family of Eglintoun 
approaching the tables, and saw that they were 
likely to be kept out by those who pressed in be- 
fore them. Being very zealous for their accom- 
modation, he called out an individual whom he 
considered to be the principal obstacle in the 
passage, ‘* Come back, Jock, and let in the noble 
family of Eglintoun ;” and then, turning again 
to his psalm-book, he took it up and went on to 
read the line, ‘‘ Nor stand in sinners’ way.” 





Some of our city divines who have been tak- 
ing their vacation in the rural districts, where 
the humming of birds and the bleating of lambs 
are heard rather than the clanging of street car 
bells and the noise of the pavements, will appre- 
ciate the following bit that comes to us by late 
steamer from England : 

A curious incident occurred in a large and 
well-attended church in Clifton on Sunday even- 
ing. The preacher’s subject was the ‘‘ Lost 
Sheep,” and during the sermon it so happened 
that a real live ‘‘ lost sheep” strayed from Durd- 
ham Down, close by, and got itself entangled in 
the iron railings that surround the church. Thus 
it was that as the preacher made allusion to the 
‘*lost sheep” of the parable, the real live sheep 
at the church door answered, ‘* Bah!” in a very 
loud but piteous tone. ‘* Which of you,” said 
the preacher, ‘‘having an hundred sheep—” 
‘* Bah! bah!” replied the woolly captive outside. 
The audience, as it must be at once perceived, 
were placed in a position of considerable embar- 
rassment, not to mention the poor preacher, es- 
pecially when he continued, ‘* For I have found 





the sheep ;” and the creature at the door replied, 
| still louder, ‘‘ Bah! bah! bah!” ‘The audience 
| struggled hard, and the preacher also. ‘They 
| managed not to roar, and he just escaped (by the 
| skin of his teeth) breaking down. 





Tue pages of this Magazine are not often en- 
livened by works of fiction from novelists born 
and abiding in Scotland. The following excit- 
ing romance is by a native of that land, and the 
scene is laid in Aberdeen : 

‘*That bear!” muttered to herself a bonnie 
lassie at about forty-seven and three-quarters, as 
she fled from a public flower garden at the ap- 
| proaching of a man of fifty-two and seven- 

eighths, who was noted for saying bitter things 
of the other sex. 

** What did you run for?” said a gruff voice 
| behind her. 

**'To get rid of you.” 

** You didn’t do it, did you?” 

**No; you are worse than a pitch plaster.” 

** You won't get rid of me, either.” 

**T won’t, eh?” 

‘Only in one way.” 

** And that ?” 

** Marry me.” 

‘*What! us two fools get married! 
would people say ?” 

**'That’s nothing to us. 
T'm in a hurry.” 

** Well, no, then.” 

“Very well, good-by,” the male exclaimed. 
‘*Tt’s your last offer in this life.” 

The lady was disconcerted at the idea. 
thought, and replied softly, ‘* Stop a bit.” 

“Yes or no?” 

‘*T must consult—” 

“All right; I thought you were of age. 
Good-by.” 

After second thoughts, she said, blandly, 
** Very well, MacStringer, I consent.” And she 
gave lim a rose. 





What 


Come, say yes or no; 


She 








How unlike the foregoing is a story of our 
own happy country. A lady was entering the 
dépét at Cairo, Illinois, when a perfect gentle- 
man stepped up and said to her, 

**How d@’ do?” extending his hand and smil- 
ing cheerfully. 

*“‘T beg pardon,” said she, looking at him. 
**You have the advantage of me.” —, 

‘* Why, don’t you know me?” he asked, an- 
noyed. 

**T can’t remember you,” she said. 

‘*Why, I used to be your husband—Uriah 
H. Loomis, you know.” 

She did remember him. 





Tue hortatory efforts of the ‘* Hard-shell” 
divine, the colored divine, and other pulpit ora- 
tors peculiar to the American people have fre- 
quently been quoted in the Drawer, but not until 
now have we been favored with a specimen of 
the ‘‘ Broad Yorkshire.” ‘Thus speaketh an En- 
glishman : 

There wor once a mason at Guiseley gat it 
intov his heead ’at he wor just cut aht for a 
preycher, so he went to see a Methody parson, 
an’ asst him if he couldn’t get him a job as a 
‘*Jocal” somewhear ; he wor sewer if they'd nob- 
but give him a reight chonce, he could convert 
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sinners wholesale. Well, after a gooid deal o’ 
bother t’ parson gat a vacant pooilpit for him i’ | 
some abtside country place, an’ theer one fine 
Sunda’ mornin’ in t’ mason went, reight weel | 
suited wi’ hizen. Up into t’ pooilpit he mahnted, | 
like one ’at wor weel used t’ job. All went on | 
quietly eniff, whol t’ time come for him to begin 
his sarmon, an’ theer wor a rare congregation to | 
listen tul him. 

‘‘Nah, my friends,” he began, in a stammerin’ 
soart of way, ‘*t? text is this: ‘I amt’ leeto’t’ 
world.’” He then waited a bit, an’ a’ter thump- | 


in’ t’ pooilpit top toathree times, he gat on a bit | 


. , . | 
‘‘ Firstly, my friends,” he says—‘‘first- | 
| 


further. 
ly, I—I—I am t’ leet o’ t’ world,” an’ then he 
com’ to another full stop, and thumpt the pooil- | 
pit agean a bit. ‘* Yes,” he went on agean, ‘in | 
t’ first place, I—I—I am vt’ leet 0’ t’ world,” but | 
he couldn't get a word further, dew what he | 
would. 

At t’ last, hahivver, there wor an owd woman 
among t’ congregation sang aht, ‘‘I tell tha what 
it is, lad, if tha’rt t leet o’ t’ world, thah sadly 
wants snuffin’.” 

An’ t’ poor mason hookt it aht o’ t’ chapel as | 
if he’d been bitten wi’ a mad dog. He wor niv- 
ver known to enter a pooilpit at after. 





Tere has been much in the papers of late, 
mainly from the witness stand, on the pleasant 
custom and not unpleasant sensation of kissing. 
On the whole, the Scotch view of that exercise | 
is about the best: 

Oh, if it wasna lawful, 
Lawyers wadna allow it; 
If it wasna holy, 4 
Ministers wadna do it. 
If it wasna modest, 
Maidens wadna take it; 
If it wasna plenty, 
Poor folk couldna get it. 





No person who has ever witnessed the hideous 
transformation undergone by our brave subma- 
rine divers when cased in their diving armor can 
fail, we think, to enjoy the following incident, | 
sent to us by an officer of the corps of engineers 
of the United States army : 

It may be remembered by some of your read- | 
ers that during the early part of the late war our | 
government caused a number of old hulks to be | 
sunk across the mouths of the different channels 
leading into Charleston Harbor, South Carolina, 
in order to prevent blockade-running at that port. 
After the close of the war it became necessary 
to remove these obstructions, in order to give | 
back to South Carolina her best port. To effect | 
this, Mr. T , @ well-known expert in his pro- 
fession, was sent, with his men and apparatus, to 
the spot, and commenced the task. ‘The negroes 
saw a chance for speculation, and one day half a 
dozen of them pulled out in an open scow load- 
ed with melons, and making fast to Mr. 'T 8 
vessel, commenced to trade. The diver who 
was below exploring the bottom of the ocean, 
saw a dark object upon the surface above, and 
suspecting the nature of the visit, pulled his sig- 
nal line to be hauled up. The negroes saw sud- 
denly a horrible monster rise from the deep, and, 
after calmly surveying them for a moment, seize 
one of the largest melons and vanish with it be- 
neath the waters as suddenly as he had come. 
There was a universal yell of horror, and the 


, 





| panic-stricken darkies, with a common impulse, 
| sprang overboard, 


A boat was instantly lower- 
ed to pick them up. But the divers fared ill, so 
far as regarded fruit, after that day; for the 
** cullud” brethren firmly believed they had ‘‘ seen 


| de debbil, suah,” and could not be induced to 


repeat the visit. 


PRELIMINARY to admission to the public 
schools of St. Louis, answers are required to a 
list of questions, some of which are at times too 
much for the intelligence of the unfledged citi- 
zens of the ‘‘ future great city of the world,” as 
witness the following : 

A friend of mine, Miss , teacher of one 
of the primary classes, catechised a little raga- 
muffin a short time since with the following re- 
sult : 

‘* What is your father’s name ?” 

** Don’t know.” 

**Don’t know your father’s name ?” 

‘Mou 

‘* Well, what do the neighbors call him ?” 

**Don’t call him nothin’. ‘They don’t see him. 
He ain’t never home ’cept nights.” 

‘“*'Then,” as a bright idea occurred to her, 
‘*what does your mother call him ?” 

‘* Why, she calls him ‘ old fool.’” 

At this point her researches into the secret 
history of that family ceased. 

On another occasion a little candidate grap- 
pled successfully with every question on the list 
until the one, ‘‘ What is your father’s occupa- 
tion ?” was propounded, when he was forced to 
admit that he did not know what that word 
meant. 

‘*T mean, what does he do?” said Miss J-——. 

““Oh! he builds fires.” 

**Ah! he’s a janitor, then?” 

**T don’t know what that means, neither.” 

‘* Why, a janitor is a man that builds fires, and 
sweeps out, and takes care of a building.” 

**T guess he ain’t that kind, then, cos he don’t 
sweep none.” 

** Doesn't he? 
fires ?” 

**T don’t know,” said the little fellow, very 
emphatically, and in a tone betraying consider- 
able irritation ; ‘‘ he’s dead.” 


T 
vu 


Well, where does he build 


ConceRNING excursions at the public expense, 
which seem to be growing more frequent, and 
conducted quite ‘‘ regardless,” etc., we find a 
quaint and humorous bit of history in a local pa- 
per published in New Jersey, which shows that 
whatever may have been his short-comings polit- 
ically, Mr. Buchanan was flatly against all junk- 
eting at the expense of our common federal 
“Uncle.” The story is as follows: 

The Harriet Lane was a revenue-cutter, and 
was built, as all vessels for the revenue marine 
are, under the direction of the Secretary of the 
Treasury. She was, upon the occasion of her 
trial trip, used by certain members of the Bu- 
chanan administration to convey a pleasure party 
down the Potomac River, and I have no doubt 
there were several Champagne lunches consumed 
during that voyage. ‘The circumstances attend- 
ing that ‘‘ pleasure party” were such as to render 
ita memorable occasion. The trip occurred dur- 
ing the summer season, when the President and 
his cabinet were, of course, suffering from the ef- 
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fects of the oppressive heat of this latitude, and 
a sail on the Potomac River would afford a brief 


but pleasant interlude in their daily routine of | 


official life. 

Howell Cobb, then Secretary of the Treasury, 
without consultation with the President or any 
of his colleagues, concluded that the occasion of 
the trial trip of the Harriet Lane would be a 
fine opportunity to invite his friends of the cab- 


inet, of the foreign legations, and his acquaint- 


ances generally to enjoy with him a short sail 
down the Potomac. The preparations were 
made accordingly and the invitations issued, 
and all arrangements completed without the 
knowledge of the President. When Mr. Bu- 
chanan learned of this ‘‘d d frolic,” as he 
characterized it, he was very wroth, and sent for 
the Attorney-General. That officer found him 
fuming and swearing, and the first greeting he 
received was a double-barreled interrogatory. 

**Are you,” said the President, ‘* going on 
this d——d frolic? What do you think of 
such a conversion of public property to private 
use ?” 

As soon as the Attorney-General could get his 
breath he replied that he was not going on the 
Harriet Lane, and further, that while he felt a 
delicacy in criticising the acts of his colleagues, 
he nevertheless could not hesitate in expressing 
his emphatic disapproval of the whole affair. 

** But,” said he, *‘ Mr. President, what are you 
going to do about it ?” 

**Do about it!” exclaimed Old Buck, 
great passion—‘‘ do about it! Why, of course, 
I will stop it. It is all wrong; it is scandalous, 
and I will be held responsible for it. Of course 
I will not suffer it to go on.” 

‘* But,” said the Attorney-General, ‘‘ the in- 
vitations have been issued; foreign ministers 
have been invited and have accepted. ‘They, of 
course, thought it was all right and proper, and 
if you interfere now, it will be to a certain extent 
a reflection on them. Moreover, a great many 
good people have thoughtlessly agreed to accom- 
pany the Secretary of the Treasury, and it will 
cause them useless and causeless mortification 
if you make a row about it now. I have no 
idea that Mr. Cobb has thought any thing about 
the morality of making use of a government ves- 
sel in this way. I am sure, if he had reflected a 
moment, he would have been the last man in the 
world to take such a step; but he has taken it, 
and I see no way in which you can interfere now 
without causing a great deal of scandal, and do- 
ing more harm than good. Is there no way of 
remedying the wrong after it is done?” 

Mr. Buchanan, after a little reflection, said, 
yes, there was a way. He would pay the ex- 
penses of the trip himself out of his own pocket. 

At the next meeting of the cabinet after the 
excursion, Mr. Buchanan, just before the confer- 
ence concluded, turned to Mr. Cobb and said: 

** Mr. Secretary, I want you to bring me an 
itemized bill of the expenses incurred during the 
trial trip of the Harriet Lane. I want a full and 
detailed statement of every thing—the coal con- 
sumed, the salaries of the officers, the wages of 
the seamen, and cost of supplies of every nature 
and description.” 

Cobb was thunder-struck. He could not con- 
ceive what such a demand meant, but he knew 
Mr. Buchanan too well to manifest any surprise 


in a 


or ask any questions. He replied, ‘‘ Certainly, 
| Mr. President; I will do so.” 

But as the members of the cabinet retired, 
Cobb took the Attorney-General by the arm, and 
|; walked along toward the ‘Treasury without say- 

ing a word. When they had traversed about 
| half the distance, he suddenly stopped, and ex- 
| claimed, ‘* What in thunder does the old Squire 
| mean ?” 
The Attorney-General made no reply, and 
| Cobb said, looking him square in the face, ‘* You 
know what he means; I know you do, and now 
| I think you owe it to me to tell me frankly what 
he is up to.” 
| The Attorney-General, thus appealed to, of 
| course could not refuse, and explained the mat- 
ter to him in detail, and concluded by saying, 
‘* He has asked you for the bill because he means 
| to pay it out of his own pocket.” 

Cobb gave a long-continued whistle, as was 
his habit when he wished to manifest great sur- 
prise, and said: ‘‘ 'That’s what the old Squire is 
up to, is it? Well, I'll see whether I can’t sur- 

| prise him.” 

The conversation on this point dropped, but 
every once in a while, as they continued their 

| walk to the ‘Treasury, Cobb would utter a pro- 
° asury, pro 
jlonged whistle. At the next regular cabinet 
| Meeting Cobb was as bright and cheerful as a 
| lark on a sunny morning. He was in extraor- 
dinary humor, and kept cracking his jokes at ev- 
| ery body. ‘The business of the day was concluded, 
| and the usual friendly chat on current topics was 
| indulged in, and still no allusion was made to 
**that bill.” But the instant there was a move 
made by some one to take his departure, Mr. 
Buchanan, who had been rather taciturn during 
the meeting, turned to Cobb and said, rather 
sharply, ‘* Mr. Secretary, where is that bill ?” 

Cobb, assuming an innocent air, answered, 
** What bill do yon mean, Mr. President ?” 

**T mean the bill of expenses for the trial trip 
of the Harriet Lane,” replied Mr. Buchanan, very 
sternly. ‘* Have you got it with you?” 

**QOh, that bill,” said Cobb. ‘** Yes, I believe 
I have it somewhere about my clothes ;” and he 
fumbled first in one pocket and then another, 
and finally drew out ‘a crumpled paper, which he 
handed carelessly to the President, saying, ‘* I 
guess that’s it.” 

Mr. Buchanan took it and carefully read it, 
scrutinizing each item closely until he reached 
the end, when he exclaimed, *‘ Why, it is re- 
ceipted—paid in full by Howell Cobb !” 

*¢ And who in thunder should have paid it but 
Howell Cobb?” broke in that individual, with an 
air of injured innocence. ‘‘It was my frolic: 
who should have paid for it ?” 

**Sure enough, sure enough; who should?” 
was all that Old Buck said. But he brightened 
up immediately, and joined in the conversation 
with that peculiar gusto which he could so well 
add to a friendly chat, and it was hours before 
the meeting broke up. 

As the Attorney-General was taking his leave, 
Cobb caught him by the arm, and as they were 
going down the steps into the yard, he said, 
**Didn’t I come it over the old Squire that 
time ?” 

That was the first and the only time the Har- 
riet Lane was used during Mr. Buchanan’s ad- 
ministration as a pleasure yacht. 











